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ARCH^OLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 



Prehistoric Oxford. 

It has for some time been the received opinion 
that the first permanent settlement by the great ford 
.near the junction of the Thames and the Cherwell 
must not be attributed to any date earlier than the 
eighth century. Since we have learnt to surrender 
the old-world fables about King Mempricius and the 
University of Bellisitum, we have consented to bring 
down the foundation of our ancient city to the century 
immediately preceding that in which its first authentic 
mention occurs in history. Of those who have taken 
any interest in the subject the majority will be found 
to agree with the summing up which appears in the 
last serious work on Early Oxford ^ to the effect that 
'judging from the scant remains found of anything be- 
tokening British occupation on the site of the city, or 
in its immediate vicinity, the promontory of gravel 
between Thames and Cherwell, lying towards the 
eastern end of the territory of the Dobuni, was not 
populated, or marked by any settlement of importance. 
* . • If we consider the circumstances which attracted 
British settlers, we shall find that they were here 
wanting. . . . Nor are there any traces of the presence 

* Parkei's Early History of Oxford, p. 6i. Oxford Historical Society's Publicatioivs, 
^ 1885. 
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2 PREHISTORIC OXFORD. 

of the Roman during the period of the Roman Invasion, 
in what may be called the immediate vicinity/ 

It may perhaps be worth while to examine this some- 
what sweeping statement, not only in the light of the 
general geography of the place, but after considering 
also the list of finds in the present number of the 
ArchcBologia Oxoniensis. 

As to the antecedent improbability of any settlement 
by Britons on the site of Oxford, it is surely not too much 
to say that the advantages of the locality outweigh its 
drawbacks. When the valley of the Thames was a series 
of fens haunted by marsh birds and crossed by few fords, 
it is probable that more or less population would gather 
at a spot where a prominent ridge of gravel ran out into 
the swamps and ended in a highly practicable ford. The, 
place was not only habitable, but protected by water 
on three sides from the hostile raids which were the 
danger of the early settler, and yet favourably placed 
in the very midst of the haunts of fish and fowl which 
would attract a tribe of hunters and fishermen. 

But there is more than antecedent possibility to be 
taken into consideration, when we enquire whether there 
was British and Roman- British occupation on the site 
of Oxford, long ere our Saxon forefathers came over sea. 
Especial attention must be called to the late discoveries 
in North Oxford, some of them less than a month old, 
where apparently British interments have been dis- 
covered — ^a find which (so far as we know) has not yet 
been noticed elsewhere in print 

Now no one would presume to infer British occupation 
on the site of Oxford if a few rude implements only had 
been turned up around or within its walls. No doubt a 
stray fowler pursuing water-birds in the Thames marshes 
might have dropped a tool or weapon in spots far from 
any habitation. Nor would the discovery, or reported 
discovery, of a few Roman coins prove a Roman-British 
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settlement Coins of all things are the easiest to lose J 
and Roman coins are turned up sporadically on almost 
every square mile of English soil, in a profusion that 
startled even the author of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
who wa5 driven thereby to the conclusion that the Romans 
must have ' collected all the treasure that was in Britain, 
and hid it in the earth, that no man might afterwards 
find it' [under year 409 a.d.]. Coins also, it is too 
well known, pass from hand to hand in these latter days 
with a terrible facility. Wherever there is excavation 
going on, there is a danger that the workman or the 
dealer may provide himself with a stock to be passed 
off on the local antiquary. We have ourselves been 
offered ere now coins which could not possibly have 
come from their supposed find-spots. Moreover, with- 
out supposing fraud, it is certain that quite an appreci- 
able amount of ancient coins must have been lost in 
Oxford during the last four centuries since coin-collecting 
became rife. To such a loss must be attributed the 
curious discovery of tetradrachms of Athens * when the 
old Bocardo prison was pulled down a hundred and 
twenty years ago. The author of this paper had him- 
self the misfortune some eight years ago to drop in the 
Parks a small packet of Parthian drachmae, — to afford 
perchance to some archaeologist of the next century 
ground for many doubts as to the existence of commerce 
between Britain and the East in the second century a. d. 
But it is not Roman coins alone that keep turning up 
in Oxford. The Ashmolean Museum contains more 
than fifty objects of all sorts, ranging from gold rings 
to the humblest domestic pottery, which have been found 
in Oxford during the last generation. Of course many 
more must have been lost or dispersed by ignorant 
finders. A Roman potsherd or a stone axe-head are not 
so striking as to catch of necessity the eye of the labourer, 

* See Gentleman'' s Magazine for 177I; p» 423- 
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4 PREHISTORIC OXFORD. 

nor if he does happen to see them is there any certainty 
that he will realise that they are interesting or marketable. 

Much of the site of Oxford is still either garden 
ground or occupied by colleges and other buildings whose 
foundations are never disturbed ; but any extensive build- 
ing operations — such for example as those at the Examina* 
tion Schools or the New Museum — have not failed to 
, bring up more or less proof of pre-Saxon occupation. 

The most important finds for the purpose of proving 
permanent settlement are those which comprise inter- 
ments. It is therefore necessary to lay particular stress 
on a group of discoveries which I have already said have 
been made during the last few years in Nordi Oxford, 
during the operations which were necessitated by the 
building of new houses in Polstead Road and that neigh- 
bourhood. Within a short distance of each other there 
have been found seven skeletons accompanied by pot- 
sherds, several complete drinking-vessels and food- 
vessels, as well as coins and fragments of flints. The? 
majority of these objects are now to be found in the 
Ashmolean, and experts have no hesitation in classing 
them as British and Roman-British. 

It was noted in one of the interments that the body 
had been buried in the early contracted posture, and in 
two others that the skulls lay on or between the knee 
bones, these interments having been in a sitting, or crouch- 
ing posture. In the other cases the position does not 
appear to have been noticed. 

From the last-found interment, discovered but three 
weeks ago, the skull was submitted to skilled examination 
at the New Museum, and is pronounced to be decidedly 
dolichocephalous, and much like those coming from 
graves at General Pitt- Rivers' well-known Romano- 
British villages in Dorsetshire. The two skulls found 
with Roman pottery near Park Crescent in 1 86 1 (No. 6 in 
List III), were already at the Museum ; and one of them 
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is of the same type ; the other was thought by Professor 
RoUeston to be possibly Roman K 

Of the objects other than interment-finds which are 
catalogued in the list, the most interesting are the Roman 
vase (No. 22) from Mansfield College foundations, the large 
fluted ovoid pot found in New Inn Hall Street (No* 30), 
and the two pieces of gold jewellery, a torque-ring and a 
ring of twisted gold wire, found in Queen Street and High 
Street respectively (Nos. 31 and 43). The pot almost 
exactly resembles one illustrated in the Journal of the 
Royal Archaeological Institute, vol. xix, which was found 
at Crediton in 1862 among numerous Roman remains. 
Three similar pots are over the wall-cases in the Anglo- 
Roman Room at the British Museum. The torque- 
ring (Fig. i) is much like one now in the Jewel Room 
at the British Museum, found in Waterford : others have 
been found near Salisbury and St. Albans. 

The eight horse-shoes of peculiar shape, found near the 
Castle, seem to be Roman-British > as they resemble those 
discovered in General Pitt Rivers' diggings at Rotherley, 
and are very different from mediaeval types, as any one 
who examines them in the Ashmolean can easily see. 
And the T-shaped nail attached to one of them is, ac- 
cording to the same high authority, peculiarly distinctive 

(No. 37)- 

Among the purely British items in the list there is an 
extraordinary bronze object, presumably a tool of some 
sort, which was dug up under Manchester College. The 
learned Keeper of the Ashmolean was unable to suggest 
its use, and I cannot hope to succeed where he fails. 
Like the horse-shoes above named it is now under his 
care, and exposed to view in the Museum (27). 

I trust that a perusal of these few introductory para- 
graphs may set every Oxonian who has a taste for 
archaeology on the search for new finds of Roman- British 

' See Catalogue of skulls, N. Museum, No. 316. 
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bbjects. Nor will it be of inconsiderable use if those 
who are accustomed to look up Oxford records would 
make a note of any ancient discoveries put on record in 
print, but forgotten by the world. I owe thanks to my 
friend Mr. Haverfield for one such notice, — that of the 
strange discovery of Athenian tetradrachms in Bocardo, 
— which I have cited above in this paper. 




Fig. I. — TORQUE-RING. 



The so-called PiUDwellings on the site of the 
New Schools in the High Street, Oxford. 

On December 2, 1876, the startling announcement 
appeared in two of the leading London papers, that a 
British village had been discovered on a site in the 
High Street, Oxford, lately occupied by the Angel Inn, 
which had been demolished for the purpose of erecting 
the New Examination Schools. From its prominent 
position in the newspapers the communication may be 
assumed to have been made by a correspondent in whom 
confidence could be placed as an archaeologist competent 
to form a correct judgment in the matter. But the im- 
probability of the supposition that the pits were used by 
the ancient Britons for habitations, was at once pointed 
out by the late Professor Rolleston, mainly for the reason 
that in flood-time the water in some of them stood 
several inches deep. He believed, therefore, with some 
other local antiquaries, that the pits in question had been 
dug simply for the purpose of procuring gravel ; and that 
they were subsequently filled in with rubbish of various 
kinds, which from time to time was deposited on the 
ground before it became built over. 

The Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, who was well acquainted 
with gravel pits as a surveyor of the highways at 
Wittenham, replying to the above objections stated, from 
his own experience, that the pits in question bore no 
signs of having been sunk for gravel ; and he mentioned 
that the level of the Thames was formerly 5 or 6 feet 
lower ; so that in Roman-British times the Oxford pits 
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would not have been so liable to be flooded ; and he 
adduced the fact that a bronze shield of late Celtic date, 
now in the British Museum, had been found five feet 
below the present bed of the river. He had also care- 
fully examined the so-called pit dwellings at Stanlake, 
and found that they were in all respects like the ones at 
Oxford, though the gravel at the former place was more 
adhesive, and their walls in consequence remained more 
perpendicular. 

Unfortunately the discovery in the High Street was 
made before General Pitt-Rivers commenced the ex- 
plorations in Mount Caburn camp, near Lewes, which led 
him to believe that the pits there were not used for 
dwellings ^ He thought, however, that there could be 
little doubt that they were connected with habitations; 
very much as cellars and dust-holes are now. It is quite 
possible, then, if the same scientific and thorough mode 
of exploration had been pursued in the case of the Oxford 
pits, and every foot of soil or gravel had been succes- 
sively examined ; and also the depth and position in 
which objects were met with had been tabulated, and 
the shape and dimensions of the pits accurately mapped 
out, the same conclusions would have been arrived 
at there as at Lewes. This, however, would under 
the circumstances have been a difficult task, if not im- 
practicable. So the clearance of several of the pits 
which was directed by Mr. Jackson the architect of the 
New Schools is a matter for which archaeologists may be 
grateful ; more especially as some important finds were 
made, and notes taken of peculiarities in the forms and 
relations of the pits to each other by Mr. Jackson's clerk 
of the works, who is since deceased, which, when collated 
with the recollections of other archaeologists, establish a 
close correspondence with General Pitt-Rivers' deduc- 
tions. 

* ArcJiccolo^n'a, vol. xlvi. 1881. 
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There are other reasons for believing that the pits at 
Oxford were used for the same purpose and dug at 
much the same early period as thoje of Mount Cabum 
and the British villages in Rushmore Park, Dorsetshire* 
A gold ring, formed of two twisted wires and a fragment 
of a pot with powdered flint incorporated in the paste, 
were found in one of the pits. The shard has a hollow 
projection which may be part of a spout, or, a$ sug- 
gested by an antiquary of eminence, possibly a funnel for 
use in connection with some small crucibles which were 
also found on the site — one in a sort of niche in the side 
of one of the pits, near to what may have been a flue, 
with some pieces of charcoal ^ This would perhaps point 
to their having been used for melting gold-leaf. The 
above objects are now in the Ashmolean Museum, and 
the two first are considered to be Roman-British ** 

As regards the date of the crucibles ; there are three 
of the same size and paste in the Anglo-Roman 
Room at the British Museum, two of which were dis- 
covered at Lincoln, and one at a considerable depth 
in Cannon Street, London, associated with Roman 
pottery. There are also several in the Guildhall Museum 
which are considered to be undoubtedly of Roman date* 
Several stone spindle-whorls, ornamented with concentric 
circles, were also found in the pits, and one of a globular 
form resembling an example believed to be Roman from 
the foundations of the new buildings at Brasenose College* 
In the British Museum there are some of both kinds in 
a case of Roman objects : and there are four of late 
Celtic date, made of the same material, from Bourget* 
a lake in Savoy, with concentric circles, in the pre-historic 
gallery in the same Museum. A small pot with a raised 
member on the rim, forming a channel as if for a lid or 
cover, from one of the Oxford pits, closely resembles 

* From a careful inspection of the pits ^ Mr. Jackson believes that other relics 
by Mr. H. Hurst, were disposed of by the workmen. 
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some described by General Pitt-Rivers in the first 
volume of his remarkable work on the British villages 
near Rushmore. Two thread-dividers of bone and a 
large bone needle or shuttle are also in the Ashmolean 
Museum. They were found with the other objects in 
the High Street 

General Pitt-Rivers arrived at the conclusion that both 
large and small pits were used as cellars to habitations 
erected on the surface: that they were not themselves 
used as such, he says, ' is evident from their small size. 
Their position makes it improbable that they were 
latrines, and the analysis of their contents affords no 
sufficient grounds for such a supposition/' . • . And 
again, . " not only were pits constructed for different 
purposes in British times, but the filling of them at a 
subsequent period may have taken place under different 
conditions. We have evidence that in some cases pits 
and shafts were filled with rubble only, and contained no 
relics whatever ; in other cases they have been filled with 
broken pottery and rubbish, whilst in some few, as at 
Chesterford, distinct hoards of implements have been 
found^; and at Worlebury, near Weston-super-Mare, 
deposits of grain have been discovered. Hoards of 
treasure and valuables would be hidden in time of war. 
In the peace that followed, such as that which succeeded 
the Roman conquest, the hoards would either be ex- 
humed by the people who buried them or rifled by the 
conquerors, and the pits would then be filled up again 
with the materials at hand; sometimes they would be 
filled by earth alone and sometimes with refuse ; hence 
the variety of the filling in noticed ^Z 

General Pitt- Rivers then refers as follows to similar 
pits or cellars in connection with existing huts in Corn- 
wall : — * In places where bee-hive huts, having been 

^ This was the case at Silchester ' * Excavations at Mount Cabum/ 

also. Archtrologittj vol. xlvi. i88x. 
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made of stone, have survived on the surface, shafts and 
underground structures have been found in connection 
with them, as at Chysoister, near Penzance, and Gulval 
in the same neighbourhood ; and in many of the raths 
and other pre-historic habitations in Ireland' which he 
had himself examined. * We have reasonable assurance, 
therefore, that the Mount Cabum small pits, and others 
resembling them, may originally have been connected 
with similar habitations of reeds or wattle-work on the 
surface which have disappeared.' 

Four years later General Pitt- Rivers commenced 
extensive excavations near Rushmore. * At Woodcuts 
village the pits varied in size from 3 feet 6 inches 
to ID feet in diameter, and from 3 feet 6 inches to 9 
feet in depth, being as a rule larger than those 
found in the camp at Winkelbury, or in Mount Cabum 
camp, near Lewes, and more like those found near 
Park House, in Rushmore Park. Some were cylin- 
drical, others more in the form of a truncated cone, 
larger at the bottom than at the top. Pit 23 was a 
double pit, and in the corner of one of them a human 
skeleton was found in a crouched-up attitude lying on 
its side, which showed that this early British mode of 
interment had not been entirely discontinued by the in- 
habitants of the village. Other pits had smaller pits, like 
side chambers, attached to them, round like the others, 
and the bottoms of these small pits were usually higher 
than those of the pits to which they were attached. The 
sides of the pits were cut perfectly clean in the solid 
chalk and were well preserved. This is a noteworthy 
point, and may eventually throw some additional . light 
on the uses to which they were put. If they had been 
cut quite upright and left open, exposed to the weather 
without any lining or revetment, they must inevitably 
have crumbled in. They must, therefore, either have 
been filled up soon after their construction or covered 
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With a rbot The conjecture that they were cellars or 
store pits, each situated beneath a house of some kind 
built on the surface, appears a very probable one, and 
yet not to be accepted without doubt. • • . Fragments of 
clay were found adhering to the side of a few, but only 
in small pieces, and it is a question whether many of 
them may not have been lined entirely with clay which 
had disappeared, or had fallen in. Lumps of clay were 
found in the filling of twenty-one of the pits, and frag- 
ments of the daubing of wattle-work in nine.' It is 
added that at Woodcuts * there were remains of straight- 
sided houses, which had been plastered inside and in 
some cases ornamented with colour/ 

In the adjoining village of Rotherley, the exploration 
of which succeeded that at Woodcuts, about two feet six 
inches beneath the surface the marks of round structures 
were met with, and it became evident that these were 
two or three huts half sunk in the ground with other 
pits sunk near them lower still in the chalk. General 
Pitt-Rivers says, 'This was the first time that we had 
come across traces of sunken huts, nothing of the kind, 
having been found to our certain knowledge at Wood- 
cuts, although one or two sunken excavations had sug- 
gested the idea of such structures,' and (it is added) * it 
throws a good deal of light on the use of some of the 
pits, which now appeared evidently to be refuse pits 
made outside the half-sunken huts ; ' or, as it would 
appear, in some cases receptacles for surface drainage. 
Thus to the east of one cluster a pit was found *and 
a drain leading distinctly into it from the part occupied 
by the foundations of the huts. But there was no walling 
to define the exact dimensions of the buildings, nothing 
but flat, round, and irregularly formed spaces where the 
huts must have stood. This is a valuable discovery in 
relation to the use of the pits, because in Woodcuts 
village, and in the remaining portion of Rotherley, the 
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huts appear t5 have been built quite on the surface, and 
their position with reference to the drains and pits could 
only be conjectured. But here it would seem that, owing 
probably to the exposed position of the village, they 
sunk the foundations of the huts three feet in the ground 
for the sake of shelter, and by this arrangement their 
position with reference to the drains and pits became 
apparent */ 

Much in the above description of the pits, so scienti- 
fically explored by General Pitt-Rivers, accords with the 
accounts that have been given of the pits supposed to 
have been dwellings at Oxford : and the greater depth of 
some of them points to the possibility (to say the least 
of it) that they too were ' receptacles for surface- 
drainage,' as at Rotherley : and so the fact that they 
contained water, and could not, on that account, have 
been dwellings, goes far to prove that they were ad- 
juncts to habitations, which the geological conditions of 
the site where they were found rendered specially 
necessary. In other respects, also, the description of 
the pits at Rotherley and Woodcuts accords with what is 
known to have been the case at Oxford ; it was noticed 
that there was one pit much larger than the rest, with 
a smaller one adjoining ; and rude steps led down to it 
as well as to some of the others. 

That all trace of the dwellings themselves has dis- 
appeared is not surprising when it is considered that the 
best of them would have been of very slight construction, 
and that for centuries afterwards there were only wattled 
houses in Oxford, diversified perhaps by concrete build- 
ings, such as are found to have been the staple structures 
at Silchester, but of which no remains now exist above 
the ground. 

' A copy of the work from which the above extracts have been taken is in the 
Libraiy of the New Museum. 
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Note. 

In addition to the examples of stone spindle-whorls 
in the British Museum, there is another in Reading 
Museum, labelled 'Romano-British.' It was found under 
the foundations of a mediaeval house lately rebuilt there. 

The very fine gold wire of which the late-Celtic ring, 
obtained from the pit in the High Street (Fig. 2), is com- 
posed, could have been fused in a crucible of the same 
description as that shown in the frontispiece, or the wire 
itself might have been formed by its aid. 




Fig. 3. — BRITISH RING FORMED OF TWISTED GOLD WIRE. 



Manuscript Materials for Romano-British 

Epigraphy. 

Everyone knows that the texts of many lost inscrip- 
tions are preserved only in the papers of learned men 
ivhich have found a refuge in libraries, and the search 
for such papers is an important part of epigraphic study. 
In the case of Britain, the more accessible material has, 
I believe, been overhauled. So far as I can discover, 
the MSS. of the British Museum have been examined 
with care, and, though much may lie hid among unprinted 
topographical memoirs, like those of Burrell or Foote 
Gower — ^the latter of which Mr. Watkin saw, — the more 
obviously epigraphical collections are known. There 
appear, however, to be a few MSS. in the Bodleian 
which deserve more notice, and on two of these I now sub- 
join notes. The most interesting and largest is certainly 
that quoted as Woodford's Schedae, which appears not to 
have been properly examined as yet. Subsequently I 
hope to be able to print notes of other MS. collections. 

I. Woodford's Schedae. 

Samuel Woodford was born in London in 1636, and 
entered Wadham • College, Oxford in. 1653, where he 
took his B.A. degree in 1658. Subsequently, in 1669, he 
was ordained, and made some mark as a poet and a 
theological writer ^ His connection with Romano-British 
inscriptions is due to a MS. Inscriptionum Romano-Bri- 
tanntcarnm Conllectio^ which he began, as he tells us, on 

* Wood's Fasti (ed. iii), ii. 19a, Gardiner's Scholars of SL Pants, p. 46, 
Afhefur Oxon, (ed iii), iv. 730; R. B. and Register of Wadham,^, 20^, 
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January i, 1658, at the age of twenty-two. His MS. 
passed into the hands first of Murray, then of Rawlinson, 
and is now in the Bodleian Library (Rawl. C 907). It is 
a small quarto, containing a preface, the Conllectio, and 
a commmtatio which has nothing to do with the Canllec- 
tio. Bound up with these is a list of coins (fo. 57) and 
an essay on cippi sepulchrales (fo. 61). The Conllectio con- 
tains, professedly, 103 — more exactly 107 — inscriptions, 
given without explanation or comment ; the provenance is 
seldom stated, the authority in only three cases. An 
examination, however, shows that all the inscriptions but 
one are Romano-British, and that one was in Woodford's 
time sometimes described as belonging to Britain (fo. 
1 8 «). The authorities, for all but the three inscriptions 
for which authority is quoted, are printed books. Most 
of the inscriptions are taken from Holland's Camden's 
Britannia (ed. 2, 1637)^ ; ^ ^^^ from Gruter (ed. 2), five 
from Selden's works, one possibly from Speed's Theatre 
(fo, 19^). The authorities quoted are (i) Henry Bab- 
ington, a man whom I cannot trace, who supplied two 
forgeries (fo. 4), and (2) Samuel Lee (fo. 4«), who supplied 
a Chester inscription. Lee is, no doubt, the Parliamenta- 
rian intruded by the Commissioners into Oxford in 1648 
and into a fellowship at Wadham in 1649. He showed 
his antiquarian interests in the Chronicon Cestrense, which 
he wrote in 1656 for King's Vale-Royal^. 

Woodford's Conllectio has been inspected by several 
antiquarians, including Ward and H earned Gough also 
noticed it in his British Topography (i. 16), and used it in 
re-editing Camden's Britannia. More recently the late 

^ This is proved by the facts that wherever an inscription is taken front 

(i) some inscriptions appear in exactly Camden. 

the shape in which they are given « See Ormerod and Helsby's Cheshire 

in HoWsind's Camden (e.g. c.i.l. vii. 875^ (ed. i88a), i. 119 note; Gardiner's SL 

fo. laa), and differ from that of other PauPSf p. 463, and IVadham Reg, p. 17a. 

editions of Camden or other printod ^ The MS. is quoted in Ward's copy 

sources available to Woodford, and (ii) of Horsley's Brit. Romana, now in the 

there are no inscriptions which suggest British Museum : see also, for Heame, 

that Holland's edition was not used, Pref. to Fordun's ScotichronicoH, cxxxWi. 
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W.T. Watkin looked through the MS. and published some 
excerpts in Xlat, ArcfuBological Journal, xH. (1884) 185. 
But neither Gough nor Watkin understood that they had 
before them a manuscript derived almost wholly from 
printed sources. Gough actually imported into his addi- 
tions to the Britannia the reading of an inscription which 
Camden had printed in his earlier editions (i.-v.), but 
omitted from the sixth (ed. 1607) in favour of a more 
accurate text Gruter took it from Camden's fifth edi- 
tion ; Woodford (fo. 26 a) apparently from Gruter, Gough 
from Woodford, and in Gough's Camden the two texts 
are printed as two separate inscriptions. Prof. Hubner 
(C. vii. 8*) saw that one was clearly inaccurate, but even 
he was not quite aware of the cause of error. The whole 
thing is a curious and instructive blunder. Watkin's work 
is still less satisfactory. He manufactured a new — for 
that matter, an impossible — inscription by combining 
two of Woodford's, he printed, as inedHa, an inscription 
which is in Camden, and he attached undue importance 
to minor variations in the lettering. 
. The real value of Woodford's MS. consists, perhaps, 
in the light it throws on the condition of epigraphic studies 
in seventeenth-century England. The end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries was a busy 
time of epigraphical research in many countries. It was 
so especially in England, which then for the first — and, it 
would seem, for the last — time took a prominent place in 
the study of Roman inscriptions. The movement began 
with Camden and was continued by Speed, whose Theatre 
of Empire appeared in 1606, by Selden in his Marmora 
Arundelliane (1629), and other works, by Cotton and 
others. The earlier of these writers' works were charac- 
terised by a national feeling, due, no doubt, to the 
glories of the Elizabethan epoch, but the antiquarian 
feeling spreadwidely. Camden was much criticised by 
Ralf Brooke and others, and copied by Barton in his 

c 
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Itinerary of Antoninus (1658). Thomas Guidott at 
Bath, W. Dugdale in Warwickshire, and others, continued 
epigraphic or antiquarian research, and the impulse 
lasted through the seventeenth century. As late as 1691 
we find William Fleetwood compiling an Inscriptionum 
antiquarum sylloge dedicated Juventuti Cantabrigiensi 
rerum antiquarum studiosae. The Universities then took 
some interest in the subject, and even as late as 1768 
the Arundel marbles were accounted among the sights 
of Oxford. 

Of this epigraphic interest, Woodford gives us a new ^ 
instance. We have a young graduate, barely of age, 
collecting inscriptions and writing about them, obviously 
with some knowledge and reading. In the MS. on cippi 
sepulchrales, for instance, Occo is quoted, and, though 
the particular inscription borrowed is now known to be a 
forgery (C. ii. 372*), it is something to find a young man 
who had read so much. 

I subjoin a complete list of Woodford's inscriptions, 
partly as a concrete illustration of his work, partly to 
correct the various errors which have been made, especi- 
ally by Watkin. I have noted many of the minor differ- 
ences between Woodford and Camden, but I may remark 
that these are never of importance. There are just the 
same variations between Gruter and Camden in inscrip- 
tions which Gruter certainly took from his English con- 
temporary. Archaeologists did not care so much then 
whether the stone had coh or cohor. 

Abbreviations. 

C.^ Corpus Inscr. Latinarum : where no number is added, vol. 
vii. is meant. Camd. = Camden's Britannia. Eph^^Ephe* 
meris Epigraphica. Gr. = Grater's Inscript, Antiquae (ed. ii), 
W. = Woodford. 

Where nothing is said as to the source of the inscription, the 
reading agrees with that in Camden's Britannia of 1637. 
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To. 1. Title and Preface (printed in Cough's Topography^ i. p. 16). 

2a. C. 367, 340. 

2b. 341, 815, 813, 823, 808, 819. 

8 a. 809, 344. 

8 b. 880. 

4 a. Eph. vii. 1185* (forged) Woodfordo Hen. Babingtonus. 
168 eidein Sam. Lee. [Not in Camden. It was found 
at Chester in 1653, given to the Museum in 1675, 
and first published by Chandlers & Holme, Ac. arm. 
iii 464. Lee's copy is therefore the earliest known 
(unless Selden's was earlier). He gives : — 

lOM. TANARO. 

T ELUPIVS GALER 

PRAESENS GAN^A but this does not help to the 

solution of the difficulty 
on line 3.] 



f» 



99 



n 



99 



9J 



99 



9J 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



PRI LEG. XXV. V 
COMODO ET 
LATERANO 
COS 
VSLM 

4b. Eph. vii. II 86* eidem Hen. Babingtonus (forged). 

6 a. Blank. 

6b. C. 425 (W. has COH for cohor), 220, 219. 

6a. 1082, 985, 986. 

^1^' 359 (W. has I. siLVANO, 3. praes, 5. satvrnin), 1124 
[Not in Camden till Gough's ed. W. had it from 
Selden Marm. Ar. p. 57. It is also in a MS. note 
in Camden's copy of the Britannia (ed. 1 607) in the 
Bodl. (Smith's MSS. i) with a few notes of Camden's 
own, but W. can hardly have seen this]. 271 [The 
same. Selden probably got both inscrr. from Cam- 
den's MS. notes. W. has at end COSS.]. 218. 

7a. Blank. 

7b. 337, 369 (copied from Camden's plate), 294, 997, 163. 

8a. 996, 339 (W. in 5. PF, in 6. TAi), 323, 200 (W. in 2. aygg). 

8b. Blank. 

8a. C. 370 (in 10. W. has -ffiDES). 

8 b, .10 a. Blank. 

10b. C. 981 [from Gruter 11 79. 7. Not in Camden]: 95 •* 
211 Wn 1-3 [from Selden, Lc, 56. 4, who got it from 
Camden's papers probably. Not in Camden] : 273 

(W. has I. DEAE, 5. EXV STVM). 

C 2 
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Fo. 11a. 321, 424, do. with ligatures [from Gruter 1017. 2]: 
303 [not in Camden. From Selden {de dis Syr. ii. 
2=p. 258 of ed. 1629)]. 
„ Ub. 208 [from Gruter 1017. 2, as the drawing shows] : 999. 
„ 12a. 837, 875 V. I [from Selden Martn. p. 57] : 875 the 
whole [exactly as in Camden, 1637, p. 785, but 
agreeing with no other book]. 
„ 12b. 560, 396, 758 [from Gruter 86. 7, but W. has AC 

for agr]. 
„ 13. Blank. 
„ 14a. C. 1 20 1 (W. has PO, BRIT), 1205, 1206, 961 [perhaps 

from Gruter]. 
„ 14b. C. 275, 310. 
„ 16a. 1 1 26, 1143, 1005, 209. 
„ 16b. 400, 310, 210. 
„ 16 a. 491, 875, V. 5 to end [W. has 6. ANTONINI, 10. omit q], 

105. 
„ 16 b. 269, 1 1 78, 1176. 
„ 17. Blank. 

„ 18a. C- vi. 1523 [from Gruter (493. i) or Camden (1637, 
P' 45) or Speed, Chronicle^ P- 9^ (ed. 2, 1632) : the 
latter calls it British] : C. 774 [Hiibner here omits 
ref. to Camden] : 359, w. 4, 5. 
„ 18b. 360, 1009, 108, 305, 1008. 

„ 18a. C. 769 [W. has 6. absolvit lib and adds that the 
consul's names are in bast. This makes it probable 
that he copied Speed's Theatre, p. 89] : 365 a [Printed 
out as inscription : mistaken by Watkin] : 1037 [W. 
has CHARTING], 1231 [ .... IV for nil], 979, 916, 844. 
„ 19 b. 894; 912 b^Cy d. 
„ 20a. 116, 113,215,213. 
„ 21b, 21. Blank. 
„ 22a. C. 48, 409 [from Gruter or Camden, 1637, p. 772 : it 

does not quite agree with other books] : 412, 54. 
„ 22b. 50 [Probably from Gruter], 410, 407, 353 (W. at end 

VSTE STIP), 248 (W. EBORAC, NAE). 
„ 2da. C. 920 (W. AUGVSTINIANI), II 10 (W. IMMMIOR), 325 

(W. I. MARITO as Camden, 2. QViESTORIO, 4. mar- 
CIOLA, 7. PONEND as Gruter), 326. 
,, 28 b, 24. Blank. 
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Fo. 25 a. C. 229 (W. has 3. VIXIT, 4. IVNIVS, 7. IVLIV, end 
POSVIT) ; 58 ; 56d,c (W. has isvsl). 

„ 26b. 327 (W. 2 VIXSIT), 1017 [from Gruter, 1179. 3]. 

„ 26a. 8, 408, 8* [from Gruter, 901. i, rather than from an 
early ed. of Camden], 

2. Hearnes Papers. 

Among these is one small collection (Rajvl. B. 206), 
which may be worth transcribing. 

The text (quoted in italics) is in Heame's handwriting, but no 

explanation is given of how he came by the facts or who drew 

the figures which illustrate the text. The leaflet is headed 

Inscriptions communicated by mr. Gilpin^ described by mr. 

Hutchinson^ but no description by Hutchinson follows. The 

inscriptions are: — 

1. C.I.L. vii. 617, Bruce's Lapidarium Septentrionale, 153: At 

Corraw 4 miles from Hexam^ upon the Picts Wall^ now in 

the Custody of mr Robert Thomlinson of Newcastle. 

a. C. 877, Lap, 426: In mr Gilpins of Whitchurch custody 

not described. 

In line 3 G*P* VOL .... 

4 vs- HOSRIIS 

5 TRIB* EQ 

The stone is now lost. 
3. c. 803, Lap, 373 : In dittoes custody^ described in Camden. 

The stone is now lost. See Nos. 10, 15. 
4- C. 757, Lap, 307 : In mr Thos, Blenkensop's Custody : not 

described he thittks and In Blenkinsop Castle Northumber^ 

land. In 2 vetae, in 3 clavdiaevrb, as Thoresby read 

in Phil. Trans, xix. 1695, p.. 662. 

5. c. 874, Lap, 434 : In mr Gilpin's custody^ described in Camden 
and Camden^ p. 844 [Gibson's ed.] 

In line 2 atvca, 

in 5 oav • DO, 

in 4 VLLINVS. The stone is now lost 

6. c. 889, Lap, 437 : [omit lines 6 and 7] The same^ mr Gilpin. 
This stone is now lost. 

7. c. 889 : [again, include 6 and 7] in do's custody described in 

Camden. 

8. The same ivith 5. 
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9. The same with i, taken out of the Picts^ wall. 

10. The same ivith 3. It ends with 5 . . ivs 6 AAII. Note. These 
letters lAI were in the beginning of the last line but are not 
part of the inscription (because newly cut) unless it be sup^ 
posed that some had intettded to make the original Letters 
fair with a chizzel. See further, No. i5- 

11. C. 400, Lap. 887: At Nether Hall^ described in Camden^ 

p. 827. 

1. 2 ends PFP 

1. 3 ends P. AVLVS. 

I a. C. 408, Lap, 879 : At Nether Hcdl^ not described^ letters very 

rude. [Bad copy : a, VLX ; 3, XII. III.] 

13. c. 938, Lap. 765: At Netherby in the Custody of Ed. Ld 

Viscount Preston^ 

In 3 and 4 VITIRES flavi | vs, &c. 
13*. Very rough drawing of a bassoreleive also in custody of my 
Lord Preston. I have not been able to identify the piece, 
but it seems to be a rude genius, like several in the Lapi" 
darium. 

14. The stern of the altar that has the inscription No. 13. 

15. The same with 10, but taken by another hand and Camden^ 
p. 844. 

DEO COCIDI 
COH • I • AEL . . 



• •.... /V ...... V t3. 

This A is given by no other copy, so far as I know. A note 
follows to this effect : This Inscription to some Topical god was 
taken out of the Picts Wall, but much defaced ; it having been 
used as a Pig trough. So if the Inscription by constant rubbing 
against the ground is all worn out^ saving the Name of the God 
and some few more letters^ the A in the last line made thus 
may by some be thought worthy of minding. The stone is 
now lost. 

I wish some northern antiquary would endeavour to trace 
the stones once belonging to Dr. Gilpin and now lost. Four of 
the above stones (C. 803, 874, 877 and 889) seem to have been 
last seen at Scaleby castle, Dr. Gilpin*s seat, and the same is 
the case with one or two others not given above {e.g, c. 915). 



'. o 
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On a Pre-Norman Window and other Early Work 
lately discovered in Oxford Cathedral. 

I. The discoveries in Christ Church Cathedral, which 
have already been published, consist of (i) the identifica- 
tion of the two arches at the east end of the north choir 
aisle and Lady chapel, as in all probability remains of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity which is said to have 
been built by Didanos, c. a.d. 735, and soon afterwards 
attached to a convent founded by his daughter, the 
Saxon Saint Frideswide. The ragstone work presents all 
the appearance of having been constructed at the above 
period, and the discovery of the remains of circular foun- 
dations, composed of small field stones concreted with 
sticky gravel (termed in the midland counties * pit mor- 
tar '), immediately opposite the two arches, and also half 
way between them, facing a Norman pilaster-buttress, 
which there can be little doubt conceals another arch, 
renders it probable that the original convent church had 
three round apses, due, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, to Eastern influence ^. That the wall in which the 
archways stand is of earlier date than the pilaster-but- 
tress, has lately been established as a fact beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, a round stringcourse clearly belonging 
to the wall having been found to run several inches be- 

' The Guardian thinks that the churches, for ceremoniail purposes. See 

small size of the archways points to notice of pamphlet on Three Apses at 

their having been used,- like the doors Christ Churchy January 6, 189a. 
in the ' Iconastasis ' of the Eastern 
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hind the Norman ashlar, two of the stones of which are 
neatly hollowed out so as to fit over the moulding. Then, 
(2) a close examination of the stonework in the cathe- 
dral generally has shown that three of the capitals of the 
columns on the north side of the choir, and one on the 
south side near the Bishop s throne, are far older than any 
in the nave or transepts ; where, also, the mouldings of the 
upper range of round arches, with their labels, are of a 
late transitional character, and differ essentially from the 
work in both ranges of the choir arches. The labels of 
the lower range in the nave and transepts resemble those 
in the choir, but are somewhat less heavy. The soffits 
also of the same lower arches are like the ones in the 
choir, without mouldings. But the triforium openings 
in the choir differ essentially from the pseudo-triforium 
work in the nave and transepts, though framed within 
similar round arches. It should be mentioned also that 
although there is a triforium gallery in the choir, its 
height beneath the timbers of the roof is insufficient for 
ordinary use, and there is no access to it excepting by 
means of a ladder, through one of the triforium openings. 
All this seems to point to the introduction of an unwonted 
feature and a. new mode of construction. There is 
nothing to show that there was a- triforium gallery in 
the nave or transepts, but merely imitation triforium 
openings, backed by a blank wall, which produces an ap- 
parent unity of design throughout that is very deceptive. 
In addition to the structural evidence regarding the age 
of different parts of the building, the sharpness of the 
carving of the capitals of the pillars in the nave, con- 
trasted with some of those in the choir, due to weathering, 
confirms the belief that the latter are by far the oldest ; 
and they alone preserve the form of the classic or Byzan* 
tine volute, 

2. Further examination has also shown that the four 
octagonal pillars in the nave were introduced some time 
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after the round ones ; and the ' crocket ' foliage, and 
mouldings of the abacus of one of them on the north side, 
points to the alteration having been made about the date 
of work in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, c. 1 1 70. 

The octagon pillars, with one exception, are constructed 
with higher courses of stone than the round columns. 
The exception referred to is the octagon pillar next the 
organ gallery on the south side, which appears to have 
been converted from a round column, or else to have 
been built of ashlar stones belonging to one, for it has 
courses of the same height, numbering sixteen instead of 
eleven, as in the other octagons. The masonry also is 
otherwise different \ 

3. Passing on to the south choir aisle, further evidence 
has been obtained regarding the gradual development of 
the architecture of the priory church. The only original 
window in this aisle is at its west end ; the others were 
introduced in the place of perpendicular windows by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and two in the south wall are copied from 
Norman work in the presbytery. The one original 
window still retains its features unaltered, so far as the 
shafts and capitals inside the building are concerned, and 
also half of the bases. On the outside some of the 
stonework having been in all probability injured by ex- 
posure to the weather, appears to have been renewed 
about A. D. II 70, since the bases of the side shafts are 
like those in the presbytery attributed to Prior Robert, 
and differ essentially from the style of the betses in the 
interior. 

The style of the caps is Byzantine, and they may 
possibly be of the same date as some in the choir. When 
the bases were pieced after Bishop King s monument was 
removed to St. Lucy's chapel in 1^70 (half the stone- 

* The diameter of the pillars in the son to believe that they were reduced 

nave is, with the exception of the in order to lighten their appearance, at 

half columns, about three inches less the time the octagons were constructed, 
than the choir columns. There is rea- 
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work having been cut away when the monument was 
erected in front of the window), the mistake was made 
of introducing 'spurs* or foot ornaments like some in 
the east wall of the presbytery ; orders having been 
given to copy the Norman work there whenever there 
was not sufficient old work remaining to allow of an exact 
restoration of original mouldings, &c. As it happens, 
however, the profile of the base mouldings :n the aisle 
window differs from the Norman work ; a straight neck, 
also, is used instead of a cavetto. 

* Restorations' made in 1870 and at other times have 
rendered the attempt to ascertain the history of the 
Cathedral from the stones themselves a somewhat 
difficult task. Even in the twelfth century the bases 
of the great columns were all renewed, this having 
been rendered necessary when the floor was raised on 
account of the floods. 

4. The doorway beneath the west window of the 
south choir aisle was, until last autumn, blocked up 
with ragstone, flush with the external wall. This was 
done, in all probability, when Bishop Kings monument 
was erected. It presents certain features that point to 
a different date from the window above it ; the head of 
the doorway is some inches higher than the level of the 
bases of the window-shafts inside the aisle, and the 
moulding of the imposts of the doorway includes a bead, 
or round member, on the lower edge, and so differs from 
any work known to be Norman. It occurs in eleventh- 
century work at Bernay and Fecamp, but not in the 
Conqueror s church at Caen. 

5. It was mentioned in a paper communicated to the 
Archaeological Institute, in 1888, that the base of a re- 
cessed shaft in the south transept differed in profile from 
those attributed to Prior Robert de Cricklade in the 
presbytery. It has two small rounds or rings, divided 
by a straight neck, and a lower quarter-round of slight 
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projection below them. It was also mentioned that 
the mouldings of this base had been accurately pieced. 
This was done in 1870, soon after the new Norman 
windows in the south aisle were inserted in place of 
the old Perpendicular ones. Unfortunately, here too, a 
' spur ' or foot-ornament was added, though not existing 
in the church excepting in the bases of late Norman 
date and the work copied from them. The addition 
of this ornament was only less misleading, because more 
incongruous than in the bases of the choir aisle above 
alluded to. 

Continuing the examination of the stonework in the 
south transept last autumn on an exceptionally bright 
day the bases in one of the pseudo-triforium openings 
on the west side, which, partly on account of the height 
above the ground, and partly owing to glare from the 
Romanesque window behind it, had escaped notice 
previously, were seen, like the base before mentioned 
on the floor of the transept, to be also of very slight 
projection. The one in the centre was found to have 
three rings or small mouldings over the usual quarter 
round and the side ones a simple hollow and round. 

On procuring a ladder of sufficient length, Mr. H. G. 
Drink water, F. R. I.B.A. and member of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, who had previously examined 
some of the structural features which show that the 
Cathedral is not all of one period, obtained for me the 
exact profiles of the bases of the centre and side shafts ; 
the latter of which it was subsequently found closely 
resembled some at Silchester, and one belonging to 
a pillar in the gallery of Roman antiquities in Boulogne 
museum ; though the projection of the bases beyond the 
line of the shafts is at Oxford much slighter. For want 
of time only a superficial examination of the stonework 
could on this occasion be made. 

In the middle of December, on returning from a second 
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visit to Fecamp and Bemay, where portions of earlier 
work appear to have been purposely preserved amidst 
alterations amounting in some cases almost to rebuilding, 
a further discovery was made at Christ Church, which com- 
pleted the proof that part of the stonework, as well as the 
peculiar design of Oxford Cathedral, was of pre-Norman 
date. The discovery was made in this way : on referring 
to the Journal of the Royal Archaeological Institute for 
1840, in which there is a short account of a visit paid by 
the Society to the Cathedral, on the occasion of their 
Congress at Oxford in that year, it is mentioned that 
Professor Willis entirely rejected the idea entertained by 
many archaeologists that the existing triforium openings 
in the choir were formerly clearstory windows, seeing 
that there was on the aisle side, as found by myself four 
years ago, a Norman arch distinct from the upper arcade 
arches in the choir, and also late transitional work in the 
bases of the triforium openings themselves ; but more 
especially for the reason that no grooves existed in the 
shafts to show that the openings had ever been glazed. 
Professor Willis also came to the conclusion that the 
whole of the work in the choir was late Norman : 
and as the design of the work in the south transept, and 
Cathedral generally, resembled that of the choir, though 
believed to be of a few years later date, no further 
examination of the quasi-triforium openings in the church 
appears to have been considered necessary. 

The information thus acquired, that Saxon window- 
shafts would have had grooves for glass, assuming them 
to belong to windows in a clearstory, joined with the 
early character of the bases in the west wall of the 
transept, led to a closer inspection of the stonework there, 
when, a ladder having been again procured, it was 
at once seen on mounting it that there had formerly 
been grooves, though they were stopped up with mortar, 
which was smoothed and rounded so as to resemble 
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Stone, and unless looked for, the filled-up grooves would 
have escaped detection. On making enquiry of the 
builders employed in 1870, it was ascertained that the 
grooves were no doubt filled in to make the shafts look 
more sightly. 

The stonework of the windows had however evidently 
been taken down, and re-erected at an early period, for 
the grooves in the shafts were not in a right line with 
those in the heads of the small arches. This, it could 
hardly be doubted, occurred when the existing Roman- 
esque window was inserted instead of the Saxon one, 
which would then no longer have required glass. 

Mr. Drinkwater was not at this time in Oxford, but on 
returning a day or two after, he examined the stonework, 
and found that there had been grooves not only in the 
shafts and bases, but also in the caps ; and that the shaft 
now in the centre originally belonged to the north side of 
the window. Rather more than half of the caps and 
bases having been renewed in 1870, no trace of groov- 
ing now exists save in the shafts and arches. It 
seems probable that, when the stonework of the clearstory 
window was taken down, it was found to be the easiest 
plan to cut the stone, and so remove the glass without 
fracturing it : or the grooves in the caps and bases were 
perhaps too wide and deep to be stopped with mortar. 

Half the cylindrical columns which support the arch 
over the quasi-triforium openings appearing to be of a 
lighter coloured stone than the upper part, and also of 
finer grain, it seemed to be of importance to ascertain 
whether there was anything to show that the upper 
portion of the stonework was erected at a different 
date from the lower half of the columns. I there- 
fore applied to Mr. Green, the Professor of Geology^ 
who obligingly examined the stonework for me, and 
found that the darker and coarser stone, which is full of 
shells, might perhaps have been derived from the same 
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quarry as the finer limestone, but seeing that the whole 
of the upper part of the transept wall was built of 
it, he thought it more probable that the work was 
not executed at the same time or with stone from the 
same quarry. Mr. Axtell also, the builder, subsequently 
informed me that the finer stone must have been brought 
by water from Gloucestershire, and the coarser and more 
shelly stone from Lyhill, a quarry about six miles east of 
Oxford, by road. 

6. The conclusion that it seems reasonable to arrive at 
is that the upper half of the columns and the round arches 
over the quasi-triforium openings may have been additions 
to a church with lower columns and arches, as formerly 
believed ; and also that old features were adopted by the 
Norman Priors for uniformity sake, and that certain pillars 
with much of the other work were rebuilt. The peculiarity 
of the design ofOxford Cathedral, and the choir of Tewkes- 
bury also, consisting in the double range of arches sup- 
ported on half capitals, may thus be accounted for. It 
seems more probable than that so bizarre a design was 
invented in a.d. ii6o. 

As regards the style of some of the capitals in Oxford 
Cathedral, it is not generally known that the revival 
and improvement of church architecture at the close of 
the tenth century was, in part, due to Eastern influence, 
much as, for a period of about a hundred years, was the 
case on the introduction of Byzantine architecture into 
the West by Charlemagne. Mons. de Caumont, of Caen, 
writing on the subject in 1840, says, *Pour revenir au 
mouvement du progres qui se manifesta dans les arts au 
xi® si^cle, le petit nombre de savants, qui, depuis quelques 
ann^es, ont.fait de cette ^poque de renaissance Tobjet de 
leurs Etudes, reconnaissent deux 616ments principaux 
dans Tarchitecture romane secondaire. D une part, ils 
y trouvent un perfectionnement de Tarchitecture romane 
primordiale : de Tautre, une imitation marquee de 
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rarchitecture Byzantine.'* It can scarcely be doubted 
that the movement extended to England, as indeed 
it is admitted to have done in the case of illumin- 
ations in manuscripts. And the Eastern style of orna- 
mentation appears to have continued to flourish longer 
in England than abroad ^ 

Several photo-etchings of caps and bases from illumin- 
ated MSS. of pre-Norman date, in the Bodleian Library 
and British Museum, which, with references to the 
pictures, appeared in the Journal of the Royal Archaeol- 
ogical Institute for 1890, are appended (Fig. 3). They 
will give a better idea of the work above alluded to, than 
any verbal description. 

Fig. 3. 
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* *The establishment of the new school 
of calligraphy and ornamentation of MSS. 
under Charlemagne, already referred 
to, introduced Byzantine treatment of 
borders, with the addition of interlacing 
and other Irish forms of decoration of 
initials. It was imitated at the time in 



other countries, but died out in France 
and in the Netherlands during the tenth 
century. ... In England, however, the 
taste for ornamentation survived.' Pre- 
face, Palseographic Society's FacsimileSj 
p. xvi. 



Recent Discoveries. 

1. Shortly before Easter a fragment of coarse black pottery 
containing powdered flint was found in a heap of earth which 
had been thrown out of the foundations of a house in course of 
erection in Chalfont Road, North Oxford. This, joined with the 
fact that some small pieces of broken flint, foreign to the soil, 
were found in the same heap, sufliced to indicate to archaeolo- 
gists acquainted with early burial customs that there might 
have been an interment on the site in Roman-British times ; a 
suspicion that was strengthened when, on Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
P. Manning making search for potsherds in another heap, from 
the foundations of a house immediately opposite Chalfont Road, 
not only were shards and flint collected, but also some frag- 
ments of a skull. Mr. Manning subsequently recovered a num- 
ber of other bones ; and also a small Roman pot, which one of 
the labourers informed him came from the foundations of the 
house first alluded to, and which has since been presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum. The fragments of skull and some por- 
tions of the long bones were soon afterwards placed in the hands 
of Dr. Arthur Thomson, Lecturer in Human Anatomy, who has 
since reported that on pieceing together the fragments of skull he 
was enabled to determine, approximately, the cephalic index, 
which was about 71. * This indicates,' Dr. Thomson says, *a 
very considerable degree of dolichocephalism. The calvaria so 
restored was not sufficiently complete to allow of any other in- 
dices or measurements being taken. The following points, how- 
ever, are worth noting: the nasal bones which still remain 
attached to the frontal were outstanding and prominent ; the 
superciliary ridges were moderately developed ; there was a well- 
marked post-coronal depression; the occipital region was full 
and prominent ; and the teeth still in position were much 
ground. The other fragments, consisting of portions of the long 
bones, &c., were insufficient to yield any satisfactory results 
as regards the height of the individual to which they belonged, 
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though there is evidence to show that . they were those of a 
person of more than average height.' Dr. Thomson adds : * As 
r^fards the general form of the skull, there seem to be striking 
points of resemblance between this and other skulls which have 
been classified as Romano-British/ Since the heap of earth 
from another section of the foundations remains unsifted, it is 
not impossible that bones may be found belonging to another 
interment. 



2. We learn from Mr. W. H. St. John Hope that the Com- 
mittee of the Silchester Excavation Fund have resumed the 
explorations that they are conducting under the auspices of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Excavations were commenced on the 
and of May round the outside of the Forum, and have re- 
sulted already in the discovery of the foundations of a buildings 
in plan like a small basilica, with a circular apse at the west 
end, and two aisles, with chambers slightly projecting north and 
south at the ends next the apse. There is a foundation wall at 
the east end extending across the entire plan, which would thus 
appear to have had a porticus about the same width as the 
aisles. The nave appeiars to have been three squares long, i.e. 
thirty feet by ten feet, not including the apse or porticus at the 
east end. The central area is paved with red tesserae of a 
coarse description, excepting a square in front of the apse. This 
square has a remarkable mosaic pavement, formed of black and 
white tesserae, arranged chequer-wise, and extending, with the 
border round it, five feet eastwards from, the chord of the apse. 
The border is double, and the inner one has squares of red and 
drab colour, arranged diamond-wise on a white ground. It is 
divided from the outer one, which is entirely white, by a narrow 
black line. The porticus and side aisles have merely rammed 
floors. There is nothing to show whether there were any 
columns. 

8. We hear that several British .relics have lately been 
acquired by Mr. Smithy jun., of London Road, Reading. 
Amongst others, a bronze sword dredged up from the bed 
of the River Kennet, and a large number of flint arrow-heads 
from different sites in Berkshire. 
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4. Mr. J. L. Myres, of New College, has furnished the fol- 
lowing information regarding the excavations that he and Mr. 
Percy Manning of the same College commenced at the end of 
last winter at Alchester. First some trial trenches were opened 
in the north part of the camp. After about six weeks' work 
further digging was stopped, the field being required for roots, 
but it is hoped by the explorers that subscriptions will be forth- 
coming to enable the work to be resumed next season. 

The results hitherto are as follows : — 

(i) A section through the mound, on the side of the camp, 
seems to show that the defence consisted of a bank of gravel, 
faced with rubble. The latter, however, has fallen forward, and 
is little more than a mass of loose stones. Very little pottery 
was found in this section. 

(2) West of the main north and south roads the foundations 
of walls bounding three sides of a court have been discovered. 
The court appears to be open to the south, and to be surrounded 
on the other sides by a corridor, interrupted in the middle of 
the north side by a rectangular chamber, the floor level of 
which was covered with a thick layer of ashes. Similar traces 
of conflagration have been found in other parts of the building. 

(3) A few bronze articles have been found, and the usual 
multitude of potsherds, which include most of the common 
wares. The following six stamps of Samian ware are fairly 
perfect : — 

TIBERI . M. MATERNINI . M. 
VTALIS . M. ... ENTINI . M. 
IVNI . M OFLI . . . 

(4) The coin series ranges from Drusus to Honorius: between 
thirty and forty coins have been acquired by the excavators, 
and these and other Alchester collections in private hands are 
being catalogued. 

A report of the excavations hitherto, and plans, &c., of the 
finds, are being prepared^ and will be made public in due 
time. 



6. The Editor of the Reliquary has been fortunate enough 
to find part of a Danish sundial, of late date, in Skelton church- 
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yard, Yorkshire. A full description of it is given in the April 
number of the magazine. An inscription in four lines of 
Anglo-Saxon capitals formerly occupied the space beneath the 
dial, but owing to its fractured condition, little more than the 
words coma and grera can be made out. These Professor 
Browne of Cambridge pronounces to be Danish, as well as some 
runes in a vertical column on one side of the dial, which is 
divided into twelve hours of daytime. 



7. The discovery of a monumental slab in St. David's 
Cathedral, an account of which appeared in an early number of 
the Antiquary in this year, is of special value, as showing that 
the use of interlacing ornament was continued after the Conquest. 
We are allowed by the courtesy of the Editor to give the 
following particulars. 

The inscription is in minuscules, and reads thus : — 

" + Pontificis 
Abraham, 
filii. hie. had. 
7 isac. quiescunt." 

i.e. *The sons of Bishop Abraham, Hed and Isaac, rest here.' 
A cross of Byzantine form is engraved on the right of the 
inscription, with Alpha and Omega over it, and, below, the 
monograms. Underneath is an elaborate cross of considerable 
size, ornamented with the interlacing work above alluded to. 
* The Annales Cambriae, giving the year of Bishop Abraham's 
death, is as follows : — 1078 Menevia a gentilibus vastata est, et 
Abraham a gentilibus occiditur. Fulgerius iterum episcopatum 
accepit.' 



8. In a letter from Egypt to the Editor of the Academy in 
March last, Professor Sayce gives an account of the discoveries 
he has made regarding the little-known Tenth Dynasty. 

The inscriptions 'are all in the same curious form of hieroglyphic 
characters, and contain for the most part titles and formulae not met 
with in the later texts.' The rule of this Dynasty Professor Sayce 
traces, for the first time, to the frontiers of Nubia. 
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9. Mr. Flinders Petrie has discovered the whereabouts of the 
Tomb of Khuenaten, * the heretic king/ 
Mr. Petrie writes to the Daily Graphic — 

' He was one of the most remarkable personalities of ancient history. 
Revolting from the prevalent polytheism, he established a purely mono- 
theist sun-worship. The art of his age was as much an innovation as 
was his religion ; it aimed at naturalistic work, and was in parts more 
advanced than anything seen for three thousand years later, until modem 
times.' 



lo. '^h^t Antiquary , in its-Foreign Notes, reports that — 

* At Crespellano, in the Province of Bologna, on the property of the 
Marquess T. Boschi, a sepulchral shell has been found bearing an inscrip* 
tion in Etruscan characters. The carving represents two wreaths of ivy- 
leaves joined together at the top by a twist, while beneath is a palm- 
branch bent towards the earth. In the centre is a radiated disk, and at 
the base two animals are sculptured. The inscription is in a vertical 
form, and in it may be read the name of a certain Rhetia, daughter of 
Cesenia. The first name has not hitherto been found in the Etruscan 
epigraphy of this district, and some would connect the name with the 
province in Germany, whither the Etruscans fled from the Gauls, and 
passing to the left bank of the Po called the Alps they crossed Rhsetia, 
from the name of their leader Rhaetus. Further excavations will now 
be made on a site which may prove to have been an important centre of 
ancient Etruscan population/ 



PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

The Society of Antiquaries. The last number of the 
Proceedings (Vol. XIV. No. i) contains abstracts of several 
archaeological papers. On February 4, Mr. F. Clements ex- 
hibited two curious red earthenware vessels of ovoid form, found 
a^ Nottingham, when excavating for the foundations of a ware- 
house. They were about 2i inches in height. Similar vessels 
in York Museum are thought to be Roman-British. At the 
same meeting, the discovery of an additional mosaic pavement and 
other Roman remains was announced in Lothbury. Also, the 
Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., exhibited some remarkable pieces of 
wood carving from Lastingham Church, Yorkshire. They 
measured about 4 feet 7 inches by 2 J inches, and represented the 
figure of a snake and wivem. They are thought by him to 
be of twelfth-century work. Dr. Cox described the remarkable 
features of the church, and argued that certain portions of the 
old Saxon church of stone were incorporated with the Early 
Norman fabric. 

February 11, Mr. F. J. Haverfield read some notes on the 
epigraphic evidence as to the date of Hadrian's Wall. He stated 
thatj as is often the case elsewhere, the inscriptions of the Roman 
Wall tell us what historians omit, and are silent about what they 
narrate. The evidence he adduces seems to show conclusively 
that Hadrian * built the stone wall, and Antoninus Pius probably 
repaired it or completed some details.' 

February 18, Mr. F. C. Penrose, Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, laid before the Society a preliminary statement 
of an investigation of the dates of some of the Greek temples as 
derived from their orientation. The following is a portion of 
the abstract of Mr. Penrose's remarks published in the Pro- 
ceedings : — 

' This paper may be considered as a sequel to the paper read 
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before the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. LOCKYER in May, 
1 89 1, and its aim is to show the analogy which exists between 
the earlier foundations in Greece and those of Egypt, namely in 
this : in Egypt there are both stellar temples and solar temples, 
that is to say, stellar temples in which the axes were directed to 
the rising or setting of some conspicuous stars, but which were 
not within the solstitial limits, so that the sun could never have 
shone directly into them ; and others which, on particular days 
of the year, could have received the rising sunbeams along their 
axes. ... In Greece there are, as at present known, no temples 
of early foundation outside the solstitial limits. • • . The con- 
nection between the orientation of temples and the stars gives a 
key to the date of their foundation, because, owing to what is 
called the precession of the equinoxes during the course of years, 
the pole of the earth's diurnal rotation shifts its place continu- 
ously in a curve very nearly circular around the pole of the 
ecliptic, so that, in the course of years, the position of every star 
in the heavens is very considerably altered with respect both to 
its distance from the pole and also to its distance from the line of 
intersection of the plane of the ecliptic wijth that of the equator, 
from which intersection sidereal time is measured. From this 
cause it happens that a star which at any particular date rose or 
set in the direction desired for giving warning of sunrise, would 
be so much altered either in its declination or sidereal time (i. e. 
its right ascension), and generally in both, as no longer to answer 
the purpose. 

' In Egypt, Mr. Lockyer has shown there are several cases of 
the doorways of temples having been altered so as to follow the 
star in its precessional movement, and when this was no longer 
possible a ifbw temple has been built alongside with an alteration 
of axis, and in those cases such new temple can be shown from 
archaeological considerations to have followed the same cult as 
the older one.' 

March 17, Mr. A. W. Franks, C.B., read a paper on a gold 
cup of the fourteenth century, formerly belonging to the kings of 
England. The cup itself, with its cover, is magnificently deco- 
rated with scenes from the life of St. Agnes, in translucent 
enamels, and was exhibited in illustration of the paper. 

March 31, Mr. F. J. Haverfield read a note on a Roman 
bronze tablet, lately found at Colchester. ' The tablet was put 
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up to a native god, " Mars Medocius, god of the Campeses," 
and to the reigning emperor, Severus Alexander, by a dedicator 
whose names, if they are anything, are Keltic' The inscription 
is as follows : Deo Marti Medocio Campesium et Victorias 
Alexandri Pii Felicis Augusti nos\tr /]i, donum Lossio Veda de 
stio posuit^nepos Vepogeni Caledo. 

April 7, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper 'On a 
remarkable group of ecclesiastical figures at Wells.' It will 
appear in the Archxologia with illustrations. 



Boyal ArohSBologioal Institute. The two principal papers 
in the last number of the Archxological Journal are (i) * The 
Sword Belts of the Middle Ages,' by A. Hartshorne, and 
(2) * The Roman Antiquities of Augsburg and Ratisbon,' by 

Bunnell Lewis. 

The thorough manner in which Mr. Hartshorne investigates 
any subject that he takes up is eminently exemplified in his 
communication on sword belts, which is illustrated by no less 
than seventy sketches of examples, commencing with two from 
effigies in the Temple Church, London, and concluding with 
some of sixteenth-century date. An attentive study of the belts 
may enable anyone to ascertain approximately the date of 
statues, and subjects in stained glass windows, and on brasses, 
the legends of which are either wanting or have become illegible. 
In the more ancient of the belts of the Templars, there is no belt 
proper, and, as Mr. Hartshorne remarks, it is difficult to see how 
the weight of the sword was supported by a horizontal ceinture. 
In both these early examples the sword is worn on the right 
side. About A. D. 1230 metal studs appear, by which the leather 
scabbard is attached to the sword-belt ; and an Earl of Pembroke, 
who died in 1241, has a belt ' attached to the scabbard by double 
leather thongs, knotted in front with the slack ends hanging 
free.' In iij68 the mode of hanging the sword was still further 
improved by the addition of a second strap secured to the 
scabbard below the hilt. After this period there were a variety 
of slight alterations and embellishments, more or less of an 
heraldic nature, for which those who are interested in the subject 
are referred to the paper itself. 
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Mr. Bunnell Lewis' article forms the second part of his dis- 
coveries of Roman remains in Germany. The first part, relating 
to Augsburg, appeared in an earlier number of the Journal. The 
active mode of research followed by Mr. Lewis, which has led him 
to examine all Roman remains in buildings and by-streets not 
usually visited by tourists, affords a model for imitation by 
travellers. 



The British Arohedological Assooiation. In the Journal for 
December, 1891, in the principal paper, *On Vessels of 
Samian Ware,' Mr. Syer Cuming tentatively gives names to 
no less than eighteen different forms of Samian pottery, of 
which the contours are shown in an admirably lithographed 
plate. Mr. Syer Cuming mentions as a reason for attempt- 
ing to improve the nomenclature of the vessels that * the title 
paterae is given to a group of utensils that are divisible into 
four or five distinct types.' He adds, ^It is this confusion of 
names on the one hand, and the lack of names on the other, that 
has prompted me to carefully consider the matter, and attempt 
to formulate a terminology which will be at once consistent with 
the shape of the vessels, and in harmony with the names met 
with in the works of classic authors.' 

In the Rev. Cave Browne's * Notes on the Archaeology of 
Croyland Abbey,' he adduces as evidence of the general correct- 
ness of Ingulphus' history of the Abbey, that during the repairs 
which have now for some time been in progress, the walls were 
found to be built on piles as stated by him. Whether there is 
any part of an earlier church above ground is, Mr. Cave Browne 
says, uncertain. ' The late Sir Gilbert Scott thought not, but 
there are others who claim the fine columns and arch, with its 
classic mouldings, at the west end of the nave, as a portion of 
Turketyr's Church.' 

In a note on Barholm Church, Lincolnshire, Mr. J. Irving 
fears that *the study of architectural remains, dating prior to 
1066, which has of late increased,' is taking the place of that 
* previously given to the style which supplanted it.' And in the 
number of the Journal for March, in some * Notes on Specimens 
of Interlacing Ornament which occur at Kirkstall Abbey' 
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(founded in 1155), he states that there were two periods of the 
ornament, * the first and best, that of the Saxon age ending in 
T066/ The second period of * the use or recurrence to interlacing 
ornament took its rise somewhere about or shortly prior to 1090,' 
when the increase of stone churches raised up * a school of native 
masons of Saxon stock, who naturally supported a fashion which 
reverted to the old style of their native ornaments/ 



The Kildare Arohseologioal Society. At a meeting of the 
Kildare Archaeological Society in January, a paper was commu- 
nicated by Lord Walter Fitzgerald, on the * Round Towers 
of Kildare,' in which the vexed question of the origin and use of 
these towers appears, from the short account in the newspapers, 
to have been set at rest. There are five round towers in 
County Kildare, and sufficient evidence was adduced to show 
that they were places of refuge for the clergy and parishioners, 
and also for the safeguard of the church goods. The doors were 
always at a considerable height above the ground. 



Essex Archadologioal Society. In the last issue of the Trans- 
actions of the Essex Archdeologkal Society (Part ii. vol. iv. 
N.S.), Mr. G. E. Pritchett describes the Church at Elsenham 
in that county, which, although it is styled ' Norman,' possesses 
features that differ from anything known to have been designed 
by Norman architects. It has hitherto escaped notice, owing to 
its distance from any main road. The nearest town is Bishop's 
Stortford, which is six miles off. It has lofty side walls and no 
buttresses. There are small narrow windows high up in the 
walls. The ornamentation is peculiar, and the caps and bases 
of the south doorway are similar to work frequently met with in 
Saxon illuminated MSS. There is a roll moulding round the 
arch of the doorway, with a star-pattern border in place of a 
label, as at St. Leonard's, Wallingford ^. Documentary evi- 
dence exists which tells us that the church was given to the 
Abbey of St. Stephen at Caen in 1070. 



* This ornament occurs on King Ofifa's coins. 
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Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. In the 
number of the Proceedings for 1890 just issued, Mr. C. E. 
Keyser describes his very extensive collection of Photographs 
of Norman doorways. In Oxfordshire alone it appears there 
are nearly a hundred ; * a considerable number of them having 
tympana, either carved or plain.' Amongst the more remarkable 
are those at Clanfield, Westwood, Marsh Baldon, Bloxham, 
Bridge Norton, Newton Purcell, and Kencott, where ' Sagittarius 
appears discharging an arrow into the jaws of a serpent.' 

There are three notes by Professor Westwood : (i) On a 
Sepulchral Slab in the church of Stratfield Mortimer, Berks. It 
commemorates iEgelwarde, the son of Kipping, in an Anglo- 
Saxon inscription, the writer adding his own name at the 
end, *^i Toki me scripsit' (a) The second note is on the Fonts of 
St. Peter's in the East ; in the course of it the information is 
given that the original font is engjraved in the Archxologia for 
1770. The third paper is on a Sculptured Stone found in 1877 
on the site of the New Schools, and soon afterwards deposited in 
the Ashmolean Museum. It is ornamented with * intertwining 
branches and foliage, amongst which rudely designed quadrupeds 
and birds are represented in the style of some of the large stone 
crosses in the middle of England.' Similar designs, Professor 
Westwood says, occur * in some of the fine late Anglo-Saxon 
illuminations, in the great Psalter of Boulogne, and in the so- 
called Dunstan Book in the British Museum.' 

Another communication of interest is Mr. F. Madan's 
account of the Brasenose * eponymous brazen knocker, believed 
to have been taken away to Stamford from Brasenose Hall in 
1334'' Mr. Madan appears to have fairly proved his case, the 
age of the knocker being of a much earlier date than the 
migration of the students to that town. 

Dr. Sorby's paper on 'Saxon Church Architecture' confirms 
the results of earlier research by Bloxam and others, viz. that 
there was a peculiar style of architecture (in some parts of 
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England) in Saxon times derived apparently from timber struc- 
tures. Referring to drawings in illuminated MSS. Dr. Sorby 
says, ' These drawings often show architectural ornament of such 
a character that it cannot be looked upon as representing 
anything ever carried out in stone buildings, or show a style 
manifestly copied, more or less directly, from Byzantine or Italian 
prototypes.' 



The Royal Geographical Society. — By the kind permission of 
the Editor, we are enabled to print the following extracts from 
the account by Mr. J. T. Bent, of ruins in Mashonaland, South 
Africa, illustrated by an electro reproduction from one of the 
numerous original woodcuts in the May Proceedings of the 
present year. 

The ruins of the Great Zimbabwe, a name given by Mr. Bent, 
the explorer, to distinguish them from the numerous minor 
Zimbabwes (a Zulu word meaning * the great kraal ') scattered 
over the country, are situated in South Latitude 26" 16' 30", and 
East Longitude 31** 10' 10'', at an elevation of 3,300 feet above 
the sea-level, on the west side of the Sabi river. They seem 
to have been abandoned at one time in the face of some over- 
whelming calamity, for all the gateways at the Great Zimbabwe, 
and also at Matindela, the second ruin in importance, eighty 
miles north-east of it, were found to have been carefully walled 
up as for a siege. A forcible entry had been effected into 
the former by a gap in the weakest part of the large circular 
building. 

The Great Zimbabwe ruins are of vast extent, and consist of 
the large circular building (Fig. 4) on a gentle rise, with a network 
of inferior buildings extending into the valley below, and the 
fortress on the hill, about 400 feet above. 

From the plan, which is subjoined, an idea of the lower 
building can be obtained. It is built of small blocks of granite 
broken with a hammer into a uniform size, but no mortar was 
used in the construction. In parts this encircling wall is 30 
feet high and between t6 and 17 feet in thickness, and the 
courses of stone are carried out with surprising regularity, 
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arguing an accurate knowledge of levelling. There are three 
entrances, all on the north side, and from the principal one five 
passages lead to labyrinthine buildings inside. The longest and, 
in places, the narrowest of these, turning to the left, conducts 
between high walls to the sacred enclosure. Here stand two 
towers : the largest is now 3a feet high and had presumably 
several more courses. At a short distance below the summit 
runs a pattern formed by the stones of one course being placed 
edgeways. This tower is a wonderful structure, of perfect sym- 
metry and with courses of unvarying regularity. Its religious 
purport would seem to be conclusively proved by the numerous 
finds we made in other parts of the ruins of a kindred nature, and 
a short quotation from Montfaucon's VantiquiU expliquie may 
explain its origin : — 

*The ancients assure us that all the Arabians worshipped a 
tower which they call El Acara, or Alquetila, which was built by 
their patriarch Ishmael.' 

The pattern which decorates the part outside the long pas- 
sage and the sacred enclosure is in two rows, let into the wall 
and formed by stones placed in chevron fashion. De Barros 
gives an account of the ruins from information gained, as he 
himself states, * from the Arab traders who were there.' He 
sums up his account with these words : * When and by whom 
these buildings were erected is unknown by the natives, who 
have no written characters. They merely say they are the work 
of the devil, because they are beyond their power to execute. 
There is to be found no other mason-work, ancient or modem, 
in that region, seeing that all the dwellings of the barbarians are 
of wood and rushes.' 

The most interesting discoveries were on the hill fortress 
(above alluded to), a building of great natural strength protected 
on one side by gigantic granite boulders, and on the south by a 
precipice from 70 to 90 feet high. On the only accessible 
side the inhabitants had constructed a massive wall, 13 feet 
thick on the summit, with a batter of one foot in six, and 
30 feet high. The flat causeway on the top was decorated on 
the outside edge by a succession of small round towers — ^sevea 
in all — about 3 feet in diameter, alternating with tall mono- 
liths. 

A temple near this was decorated with birds carved on the 
summit of soapstone shafts 5 or 6 feet in height, all different 
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and all archaic in design ; only one of the birds was perfect, 
and from its beak it could easily be seen that it was intended 
to represent a vulture. 

The most interesting finds in this portion of the ruins were 
those in connection with the manufacture of gold. Close under- 
neath the (upper) temple stood a gold-smelting furnace, made 
of very hard cement, with a chimney of the same material. Hard 
by, in a chasm between two boulders, lay the rejected quartz 
casings from which the gold-bearing quartz had been extracted 
by exposing them to heat prior to the crushing. Near the 
furnace too were found many little crucibles of a composition 
of clay, which had been used for smelting the gold. There were 
tools also for extracting gold, burnishers, crushers, &c., and an 
ingot-mould of soapstone, of a curious form, which is still in 
use amongst the natives much further north, for ingots of iron. 
The ancient Egyptians also extracted gold from quartz by 
means of crushing and washing, as we see from the process 
depicted on Egyptian tombs ; and in any gold-producing quarter 
of Mashonaland, near old shafts and by the sides of streams, 
innumerable crushing-stones are still to be seen, used formerly 
for a like purpose. Mr. Bent's deductions from his examination 
and discoveries are these : — (i) that the ruins are not connected 
with any known African race, the objects of art and the special 
cult being foreign to the country ; and (2) that the fortifications 
were erected for the protection of a gold-working race in remote 
times, that race following a cult practised in Arabia in early 
times. He concludes, therefore, that the builders and gold- 
workers of the Great Zimbabwe came from the Arabian 
peninsula, and quotes the Arabian scholar and decipherer of 
Himyaritic inscriptions, Eduard Glaser, as saying that it is 
certain that Himyar (Arabia) at a very early period possessed 
almost the whole of East Africa ; a possession that presupposes 
'centuries of exertion.' 

At Matindela there is also the pattern formed by placing 
stones edgeways, which occurs on the round tower and on the 
fortress temple at Great Zimbabwe ; and again the pattern is 
curiously placed. These patterns, Mr. Bent remarks, are exceed- 
ingly curious features in the ruins, and must have had to do 
with the orientation, for they never go entirely round a building, 
generally decorate the wall at the same aspect, and, as at Great 
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Zimbabwe, enclose the sacred precincts as it were in its course. 
In this view he is supported by the opinion of Mr. Swan, who 
also visited the ruins, and goes deeper into the question of 
orientation in a paper in the same number of the Proceedings. 
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ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 

Several additions have lately been made by purchase to this 
Museuni, two of unusual interest. 

1. A cinerary urn from Etruria, of reddish-grey colour ; pitcher- 
shaped, with snake-like handles. It has a cover, or lid, in the 
shape of a human head. 

2. A bronze lamp with chains for suspension, and a small 
bronze tablet with an incised inscription, showing that the lamp 
was a propitiatory offering to Bellona, whose bust adorns it. 

8. & 4. Two beautiful Etruscan Vases, one of them of an un- 
usually delicate tone of colour. 

5. A small bluish-grey Roman pot, of fine paste, discovered 
in the foundations of a house in course of erection in Chalfont 
Road. Presented by Mr. P. Manning. 

6. Bronze Coins of Postumus and Constantine the Second, 
also found in foundations or excavations in Oxford. Purchased. 
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ancient buildings both in England and France. By A. Pugin. 
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Thorbum (W. S.), Guide to the Coins of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 2nd ed. 1892. 
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Green (W. F.), Illustrations of incised slabs on the Continent 
of Europe. 1891. 

Middleton (J. H.), Remains of Ancient Rome. 2 vols. 1892. 

Emerson (E. R.), Masks, Heads, and Faces. 1892. 

Wakemann (W. F.), Archaeologia Hibernica. 1891. 
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Lydia, Caria, and Lyda. 1892. 

Smith (A. H.), A Catalogue of Sculptures in the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. Vol. L 
1892. 

Bolton (A.), Examples of Mosaic Paving from Floors at Pompeii 
and Venice. 

Paley (F. A.), A Manual of Gothic Mouldings. 5th ed., by 
W. M. Fawcett. 1891. 

Heales (A.), The Architecture of the Churches of Denmark. 
J 892. 
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ARCH^OLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 



Chevron or Sun Beads in the Oxford Museums. 

A REMARKABLE necklace, composed of twelve blue 
bugles, alternating with small oval beads of peculiar 
manufacture, was discovered at Arica in Peru, with 
numerous other relics, after the great earthquake which 
destroyed that city in 1868. On the news of the calamity 
reaching Captain Oldfield of H.M. S. Malacca, then at 
Coquimbo on its way southwards, he at once proceeded 
to the assistance of the inhabitants ; and found on arriving 
that a wave about fifty feet high, raised by the convulsion, 
had swept over the coast. The denudation caused by it 
was such that an ancient cemetery, the existence of which 
was previously unknown, was laid bare. It contained a 
vast number of burial pits, in which articles of daily use 
had been interred with mummified bodies of a former 
race of inhabitants. 

Amongst the collections of relics obtained by the 
officers of the Malacca, and now distributed about the 
countr}% two, made respectively by the Rev. J. E. Parry, 
the chaplain of the frigate, and Lieutenant (now retired 
Commander) M. J. Harrison, are in the Pitt-Rivers and 
Ashmolean Museurfis. It is in a table-case at the end of 
the lower gallery of the former that the necklace (dis- 
covered by Mr. Parry) is preserved ^ 

* A third collection, exhibited by Sir Captain Acland, R.N. when visiting Arica 
H. W. Acland, is in a table-case in the at a later date. 
Nat. Hist. Museum. It was obtained by 
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Other objects met with in the burial pits at Arica 
comprise double-bladed paddles, ornamented with bands 
of red ochre ; bronze instruments, resembling some used 
for cutting leather in the old world ; bronze fish-hooks ; 
darts and harpoons with chert points ; bows and arrows 
with chert heads, unlike American ones in having tangs 
for insertion in reeds or hollowed shafts ; and circular 
sun-dried earthen bowls of a flat funnel form, with fish 
painted inside, as in ancient Greek and Egyptian pottery. 
In women's graves there were bracelets of glass beads or 
bugles ; baskets of wool ; cactus-thorn needles, some with 
worsted thread in them ; spindle-whorls of wood, painted 
red, very Egyptian in appearancie ; little wooden trays with 
two sitting figures at one end, also of Egyptian character ; 
small square paint boxes with divisions containing colours ; 
rude paint brushes in a reed case ; and needlework equally 
well finished on both sides. 

In addition to the necklace there are in the same 
museum three of the bracelets above alluded to. One is 
composed of sixteen fragments of blue bugles, resembling 
those in the necklace in being square instead of cylindrical, 
and like them much chipped at the extremities ; showing 
that they must have been used for some considerable time 
before their interment. Another consists of a string, half 
of minute beads of green glass, and half of small black 
discs, interspersed with two or three beads of the same 
size and colour ; with a sharply twisted blue bugle, about 
twice the thickness of those in the necklace, as a centre 
ornament. The third bracelet is, like the first, formed of 
broken bugles, with a few very short ones mixed with 
them. They are of mottled blue glass, in imitation, 
perhaps, of lapis lazuli. The fastening is a small ball 
of silver, at the end of a wire of the same metal. It is 
of some importance to mention that a similar glass bracelet 
is preserved in a table-case at the end of the gallery, with 
beads and other objects from North America. 
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The sun beads which alternate with the bugles in 
the Arica necklace are mostly of an oval form, and less 
than quarter of an inch in diameter ; yet they exhibit at 
each end five stars, all with twelve points, or rays, pro^ 
bably to symbolise the sun ; whence the name, now given 
to them, of * sun beads.' Three of the suns are formed 
of opaque white glass, and two, separating the opaque 
white layers, of semi-transparent green and porcelaneous 
red glass respectively; the latter next the outside and 
the largest white sun is more than twice its width. It 
resembles in texture very closely the porcelaneous red 
glass commonly met with in Egypt. The several coloured 
layers traverse the whole length of the beads, which were 
perhaps made in moulds of increasing size, on a core of 
impure glass ; the whole being finally covered with a thin 
envelope of rich blue semi-transparent glaze ; and six 
facets at each extremity, cut slantingly through the various 
layers, produced the oval form of the bead. 

Since glass or at least the mode of its manufacture was 
not known in the new world before the Spanish conquest, 
the question at once arises whether there is any evidence 
that points to the introduction of beads like those in the 
necklace at that or any subsequent date, or whether they 
reached Peru at a more remote period. 

It will be necessary for the purpose of solving the 
problem how to account for the interment of a necklace 
composed of old world beads in a long-forgotten cemetery 
on the coast of South America, to take note of the localities 
where similar beads have been met with. 

It is well known that there are five chevron beads pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum. Two belonged to the 
original Tradescant Collection, but there is no further 
information about them. The other three specimens 
belonged to Dr. Stukeley, the antiquary, who explored 
numerous barrows on Salisbury Plain, and it has been 
assumed that these sun beads which Dn Gibson calls 

F 2 
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* Druids ' beads, and identifies with * adder s eggs/ 
perhaps so called from their shape and pattern, were 
obtained with other relics from the above excavations. 
One of them, more or less spherical in form and about 
half an inch in diameter, differs from the sun beads 
in the necklace, in having waved instead of pointed rays, 
but is constructed in the same elaborate way \ Plate III, 
figs. 3 and 4. 

The Ashmolean Museum has lately had a small elon- 
gated sun bead presented to it by the late Mr. Greville 
Chester. It was obtained by him in Egypt, and judging 
from its shape and bright appearance, would appear to 
have been introduced into that country in the present 
century, probably from Venice. 

Another small sun bead, or rather part of a minute 
rod of glass, also obtained in Egypt, with only one sun, 
was likewise the gift of Mr. Chester to the same museum. 
It resembles in the quality of the glass, and freshness 
of its appearance, a larger rod, preserved in the British 
Museum, which came from Sir William Hamilton's col- 
lection, at the beginning of the century. It is believed 
to have been- made in Italy, and probably at Venice, in 
comparatively modern times. In the Pitt- Rivers Museum 
there is the fragment of a very large and coarse sun bead 
purchased in Egypt now some years ago: it is in the 
same case with the necklace. 

The British Museum is rich in sun beads, but few 
possess any history that serves to indicate their origin. 
A pair, rather more than half an inch in diameter, and 
of a rude spherical shape, if not made expressly for ear- 
rings, appear to have been used as such, since they have 
bronze rings for suspension. 

There is, in the same case, a bead which Mr. Chester 
purchased from an Arab when last in Palestine. It was 
said to have been found in a tomb near Tyre. 

* See engraving of this beail in Douglas' Ncnia Sritannica, PI. xxi. fig, i. 
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In the Guildhall Museum, London, there are several 
coarse specimens of the bead, two of which are recorded 
as having been found with Roman remains at a consider'^ 
able depth below the surface in Fenchurch Street ; one 
of them under the foundations of a church, A third bead 
vras met with when old London Bridge was taken down ; 
and a fourth was discovered at the bottom of an ancient 
well. 

In the South Kensington Museum there is a sun bead 
which is stated in a paper by Mr. Brent to be * consider- 
ably worn ^* In the Jermyn Street Museum a specimen 
is described as * antique Roman/ but the locality where 
it was found is not mentioned. The Liverpool Museum 
possesses four specimens, three of which were obtained in 
Kent 

At Canterbury there are two sun beads, one of which 
was discovered by Dr. Reid of that city when passing an 
excavation that had been made for a pier on the Canter- 
bury and Dover Railway. It seems probable that it, and 
some bones with it, had been carried down from higher 
ground where there was a cemetery, by a freshlet, and 
they must have been buried for a long period, since they 
were covered with peat*. There is also in the same 
museum a sun bead which was discovered on clearing 
out a large accumulation of mud from an ancient well at 
Wye, near the city. At Caerleon a specimen is shown 
which there seems little doubt was found in that neigh- 
bourhood, 

A few sun beads are known to be in the hands of 
several private collectors, but almost all of them appear 
to have been purchased in Egypt. One, however, is 
said to have been met with in a garden near South- 
ampton. Five additional beads, or rather half-beads, 
discovered since Mr. Brent's paper was published, are of 

* Sec, for further information, Mr. J. pattern in the Archxologia, vol. xlv. 
Brent's paper on Glass beads with Chevron • See Mr. Brent's paper. 
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more than usual interest. They were found about 
eighteen inches below the surface in an old meadow 
called * Frights,' Anglo-Saxon Peace-(field), at Minster, 
Isle of Thanet, formerly a Kentish port, but now at some 
distance from the sea ^ The beads are in the possession 
of Mr. R. Bubb, a local antiquary; and it was in Mr. 
Bubb s garden that one of the half-beads was discovered. 
As no corresponding half-beads have been met with, it is 
not impossible that the beads were purposely split, and 
buried upon the conclusion of some treaty or agree^ 
ment, much as coins were formerly broken as pledges. 

Abroad, there are two sun beads in the Nordische 
Museum at Copenhagen. One of them was found in 
Jutland, six feet beneath a tumulus. The other was 
obtained from the neighbourhood of Stockholm, and it is 
said to have been associated with objects of the iron age 
when the Auroch remained unextirpated. Professor 
Nilsson believed that the beads had been introduced by 
Phoenician merchants, and that bronze also arrived in 
Scandinavia by sea. 

In the Hanover Museum there are two sun beads 
obtained from an old site near Luneburg, on the Elbe. 
In the Louvre at Paris, there is a specimen in the 
Egyptian room ; and Mr. Franks mentions that he 
noticed one in the Arabian Gallery at the French Ex- 
position in the year 1871 which was mounted in bronze, 
but he was unable to ascertain its history. At Berlin there 
is a large sun bead, if inches in diameter, and at Vienna 
there are three which formed part of a collection pur- 
chased at Rome. At Amiens there is one from Brittany. 

The most interesting discovery that has as yet been 
made, and one that may perhaps assist materially by-and- 
by in explaining the route by which the sun beads at 
Arica as well as others presently to be alluded to, reached 
the Pacific Oceon, is that mentioned in the appendix to 

* Guide to the Isle of Thanet, p. 75. 
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Mr. Brents paper, together with other information sup* 
plied to him by Mr. Franks. I give the particulars in 
Mr. Brent's own words :-^* Professor S. S. Haldemann 
of Chickies, Pennsylvania, has kindly sent me one of the 
little beads from North America, and informs me that a 
large bead i^ inches long has been recently sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution. This last was found in a 
mound in Florida, Smith. Report, 1877, where is engraved 
another, if inches long, from Santa Barbara, California; 
He has also called my attention to the journal of the 
Museum Godefroy, at Hamburg, in which is an account 
of the Pelew islands, where certain ancient beads pass as 
money, and are much treasured up ; amongst these are 
four chevron beads, considered by the natives to be 
varieties of their most valued coin, the Kalebukubs, 
These four, the only ones known to them, ornament the 
necklace of the kings youngest daughter. They seem 
from the engravings to be rounded, like the North 
American beads, from | to ^ inch in diameter, and, if 
correctly drawn, have more than twelve points in the 
stars. The king stated that this kind of coin came from 
the north-west.' 

Small sun beads of a similar kind were discovered 
in the ancient cemetery of Ancon, Peru. There are 
specimens at Liverpool and Berlin. Others have been 
met with in an ancient ossuary in Massachusetts, ac- 
companied with twisted bugles; in an Indian grave at 
Hamburg, Erie ; and on the coast of Brazil \ Professor 
•Morlot, of Lausanne, in a paper communicated to the 
American Philosophical Society in 1 860, gives particulars 
of some of the above finds. It appears that with the 
Florida beads, alluded to by Professor Haldemann, there 
were found copper bracelets and antique pipes of the 
same description as some from the gigantic mounds at 
Grave Creek. The Erie beads were discovered in 1837 

' A sun bead found there is in the Anliquarium at Berlin. 
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With shells which M. Morlot says were as much decayed 
as some in the earliest burial mounds,. Since glass-making 
was not known in America previous to the conquest, he 
believed the beads must have arrived in Phoenician 
vessels driven by storms across the Atlantic. 

Now Mr. Banks is reported, on the authority of Mr. 
Apsley Pellett, to have visited Venice on his way home 
from Egypt, about the year 1800^, and to have shown 
some beads, which he had brought with him, to the 
Murano glass-makers, some apparently from a tomb at 
Thebes, and enquired whether they had been made at 
Venice : in reply he was told they had not, and that they 
were unacquainted with the mode of manufacture. 'With 
some practice,' Mr. Pellett says, * they would, no doubt, 
be successfully imitated.' It is not improbable, therefore, 
that an attempt to imitate these Egyptian beads was 
made soon after Mr. Banks' visit, and that this led to the 
production of the rod of bright glass, out of which sun 
beads could be cut, as has been already alluded to. 

It should, I think, be mentioned that Mr. Nisbit, the 
author of the Handbook for Glass at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, believed that these sun beads were 'the 
earliest products of the art of glass-making, and that 
their wide dispersion may be referred, with much pro- 
bability, to their having been objects of barter between 
the Phoenician merchants and the barbarian inhabitants 
of the various countries with which they traded.' This 
agrees with the views regarding early commerce held by 
high authorities like Akermann, Nilsson, Sir John Lub- 
bock, Daniel Wilson, and Keller 2. 

* There is nothiDg to show what was early beads in which the colour is not 

the precise year of Mr. Banks' first visit merely inlaid but extends through their 

to Egypt ; but as he published a descrip- entire thickness. Dr. Gibson hicluded 

tion of Egyptian Obelisks in 1805, it was sun beads in the class of Druid's beads 

probably some two or three years before (see Gibson's cd. of Cafnden Brit. vol. ii. 

that work appeared. p. 74), when describing one * undulated 

' Mr, Levine, the eminent bead mer- with white, red, and blue/ found near 

chant, informed me some time back that Maes-y-Pandy, in Merionethshire, 
the term * aggry ' applies to all the 
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At whatever time the beads and bugles arrived in Peru 
there can be little doubt that it must have been prior to 
the Spanish conquest, and in all probability through the 
drifting of a vessel across the South Pacific. The 
evidence derived from other finds in America shows that 
certain beads prized in India and Egypt, as well as other 
parts of our East, known also to have been used as orna- 
ments by the Romans and Etruscans, such, for example, 
as the pale blue melon-shaped bead, and those with 
inlaid circles and dots, must certainly have reached America 
in remote times. For instance there is a necklace from 
Bolivia in the Ethnographical Gallery at the British 
Museum, in which there are two specimens of the melon 
bead \ Coloured beads, and spindle whorls ornamented 
-with circles and dots, in all respects like some met with in 
Etruscan tombs; and others like beads described by 
Bowditch as found in Ashantee, and which he says were 
-worth their weight in gold, have also been discovered in 
the ancient cemetery at Ancon, in Peru. 

Returning to the Arica necklace: it should be men- 
tioned that it has a bell-shaped pendant of bronze closely 
resembling some attached to the dress of mummies of the 
ancient Peruvians. There is also a small bronze append- 
age at the back of the necklace which terminates in a ball 
for receiving a loop ; a mode of fastening used in India 
and Assam, and noticeable also in several necklaces in the 
Egyptian Gallery at the British Museum ; though ties of 
sinnet appear to have been common, supposing them to 
he original fastenings. One, in shape like the Arica knob, 

is of hard wood, ggJ^i^Z^ and measures | inch by J 

inch. It is attached to a necklace of carnelian beads 
alternating with miniature crocodiles of gold. Another, 

^ There is another necklace in the which have a bright red spot in the centre, 

same mnseum from the ruined city of closely resembling one from a tomb at 

Toxcolo, which has a black glass bead in Thebes, described by Mr. Pellctt. 
it, semeed with white circles, two of 
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• 

also of hard wood, is of nearly the same size, but the 
shape is somewhat different. A third has merely a small 
ball of plaited gold wire for receiving the loop. 

As it was important to ascertain the composition of 
the bronze at Arica, one of the fish-hooks and a small 
piece of a cutting instrument found by Lieut. Harrison, 
through the kind offices of the late General Lefroy, were 
subjected to analysis by Professor Abel at Woolwich, when 
the percentage of tin proved to be small, i.e. about five 
per cent.^ In Mexico, according to De Rougemont, the 
percentage is nearer ten per cent, but whether the objects 
analysed were of the same description is not known *. 

Regarding the square bugles ; none appear to have 
been met with in Europe excepting in the Ashmolean 
Museum, where there are six strings of the ornaments very 
like the ones in the Arica necklace, but larger, and of a 
paler blue. They are constructed on a core of impure 
glass coated with opaque white. Unfortunately there 
is no record as to the donor, or the date of their 
acquisition. 

Before concluding it will be well to allude to the dis- 
covery of two relics from Peruvian graves, which at first 
appeared to point to a post-Spanish date for the inter- 
ments at Arica ; the first is a piece of needlework, found 
by Mr. Parry, with a cross embroidered on it, and now in 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum ; and the other a glass vessel 
from the cemetery at Ancon, in the Trocadero at Paris. 
This vessel was obtained by M. Ber in 1878, and was 
believed by him and M. Desjardin to be of Chinese manu- 
facture : though other French archaeologists pronounced it 
to be Spanish, because pods of the large bean, called in 
Europe * haricot d*Espagne,' were found interred with iL 



* Sec analysts appended^ p. 66. ments from Peru contain from 5 to 10 

' In the American edition of Pre- per cent, of silver, which it is added ' may 

historic America^ by the Marquis de have been an alloy, or more probably a 

Nadaillac, it is stated that copper implc- natural production of the mine.* 
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On turning to Buffon \ however, it appeared that it was 
called the Spanish bean because it was first introduced 
into Europe by the Spaniards. As then the glass vessel 
could not have been made in Peru, seeing that it was 
found in an ancient sepulchre, the probability is that, like 
the sun beads and bugles, it arrived in a ship that had 
been driven into the South Pacific*, and so had been 
carried by the sub-equatorial current to the coast of Peru, 
where, a Quito tradition says, strangers of gigantic stature 
arrived in early times from the west. 

Judging from a woodcut of the ewer in La Nature, it 
closely resembles some in the wall-cases of oriental glass 
in the British Museum, both in form and in possessing 
wing-like ornaments (possibly a degraded form of dragon), 
on its long and slender spout, near the mouth ; a feature 
that is also found in a number of Persian ewers in the 
South Kensington Museum ^ 

A bronze pin, also from Ancon, is believed by M, 
Mortelet, the director of the St Germain Museum, to 
have arrived in America, in the early iron age; no 
example having been met with of the peculiar form it 
exhibits in any interment after that periods Its head 
is a circle filled with rays like a wheel, a pattern which 
M. Gaidoz says was amongst the Celts a solar symbol. 

As regards the work with the embroidered cross and 
two figures beside it, one with outstretched arms, and the 
other apparently bowing down in adoration, it proves to 
be not a Christian rood, but the emblem of the morning 
star or sky-god. The late Professor Moseley showed me 



* Buflfon, Natural History, voL i. 

P- 323- 

■ Sec a paper by Dr. Edkin, of Pekin, 

in Xht Journal of the R, Asiatic Society^ 

on early intercourse between Arabia and 

China by sea ; vol. xviii. 

' Major Smith, in the guide to Persian 

glass in the S. Kensington Museum, states 

that the forms of glass vessels have been 



kept up in Persia from very early times 
without change. Mr. Soden Smith 
thought that the art of glass-making in 
Persia was learned from China. 

^ There are several examples of this 
pin in the St. Germain Museum ; the 
Antiquarium at Berlin ; the Dublin 
Museum ; and the British Museum. 
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a tablet which he had obtained at Zuni, with a similar 
cross painted on it, but without the figures ; over it there 
were a circle and a crescent. 

In conclusion ; it seems hardly necessary to repeat that 
probability is strongly in favour of the necklace of bugles 
and sun beads having reached Arica through the drifting 
of a vessel across the South Pacific Ocean: much as 
Dr. Tylor mentions that Japanese junks are recorded to 
have drifted to the coast of Central America, by the 
current caused by the wind which blows in a direction 
contrary to the Trades for several months in the year at 
some thirty degrees above the equator. It was doubtless 
due to such drifting at an equal parallel south that 
Easter Island became peopled, since drift wood and canoe 
planks are occasionally deposited on its shores and have 
been traced to New Zealand, whence they were carried 
by the sub-equatorial drift current across the South Pacific- 
It is only necessary to suppose that a vessel in early times 
on its way to or from Arabia and the China Seas was 
driven out of its usual course by a great storm ; and this 
may have occurred more than once. 

As to the country where the Arica sun beads and bugles 
were made, and how long before the Spanish conquest 
specimens reached Peru, there is as yet no certain evidence. 
The occurrence of sun beads in California, joined with the 
practice of enlarging the earlobes by the introduction of 
discs of large size, which was found by the Spaniards to 
prevail in those parts to the same extent as amongst the 
Peruvians, and led to the country being called Oregon, 
becomes more remarkable when it is also found that the 
arrow-heads of the Northern Indians are made with a 
tang for insertion in reeds, or sticks, as in ancient Peru, 
and so suggests a possibility of intercourse in early times, 
notwithstanding the great distance between the two 
countries. But as the wind would have carried vessels 
to the Sandwich Islands, and no doubt did so, the same 
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possibility of occasional drifting would have presented 
itself as has been shown to exist across the South Pacific. 
And it may account for the use of the double paddles 
also, which in the old world are used on the coast of 
Arabia and, it is believed, Ceylon and Southern India. 

J. P. Harrison, 



APPENDIX. 

ANALYSIS OF BRONZE FROM ARICA. 

1. A small portion of a cutting instrument was found 
to have the following percentage composition : — 

Copper 94* 1 5 

Tin 427 

Iron 0-36 

Antimony 01 7 

2. The composition of the fish-hook was found to be as 
follows : — 

Copper 9483 

Tin 476 

Iron 034 

Antimony a trace 

The above resemblance of these two specimens in their 
composition, affords interesting indications of the know- 
ledge of alloys existing amongst the Peruvians at the 
time of the manufacture of the instruments. 

C. Abel. 



Some Notes on the Ecclesiastical Boundaries of 

Mediceval England. 

It is now some time since Professor Freeman and 
Bishop Stubbs first taught us how many interesting 
survivals of the very earliest Anglo-Saxon boundaries 
lie hid in the divisions of our bishoprics. It has now 
passed into a commonplace that the extent of the old 
kingdoms of Essex or Hwiccia can best be ascertained 
by looking at the mediaeval map of the bishoprics of 
London or Worcester. Everyone acknowledges that the 
cases where ecclesiastical divisions cut across county 
boundaries in mediaeval England are explained by the 
fact that the sees are older than the counties, not by 
arbitrary disruption of already existing civil units. 

But since the work of these two masters was accom- 
plished, very little more has been done to elucidate the 
meaning and age of the ecclesiastical divisions of Eng- 
land. Having been engaged of late in constructing a 
map to illustrate the Taxatio Ecclesiastica of 129 1, I have 
thought it perhaps worth while to .make some notes 
on the characteristics of the boundaries of the English 
bishoprics, archdeaconries, and rural deaneries at that 
date. 

There is comparatively little to be said about the 
bishoprics, whose limits remained almost identically the 
same from the time when the Norman kings created 
the new sees of Carlisle and Ely, to the moment when 
Henry VIII created his new bishoprics of Chester, 
Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucester, Bristol, and West- 
minster. I have found, however, two changes which, 
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to the best of my knowledge, have not been noted by 
the constructors of our ecclesiastical maps. Both these 
exceptional instances of a boundary revised between 
II GO and 1530 occur on the Welsh border. The most 
important is the fact that as late as 1291 the Forest of 
Dean was not a part of the Diocese of Worcester, but 
belonged to Hereford. The * Decanatus de Foresta' is 
found at the end of the Hereford rural deaneries, with its 
parishes of Lydney, Newnham, Westbury, and so forth. 
It seems to have been treated civilly as belonging to the 
March of Wales as late as the fifteenth century, and not 
to have been worked with the rest of Gloucestershire. 
We need not be surprised, therefore, to find that it was 
also ecclesiastically separated from Gloucester. The 
natural deduction would be to conclude that it became 
English at the time of Offa's conquest of the land 
beyond Severn, and was not part of the earlier sixth- 
century gains of the West-Saxon Hwiccas, but of the 
eighth-century advance made by the Magesaetas, whose 
tribal territory formed the diocese of Hereford. 

The other changed boundary is an instance of far less 
importance. The rural deanery of Ewyas on the border 
of Hereford and St. Davids was transferred from the 
one to the other in the fourteenth century, and has been 
an anomalous example of an English district included ia 
a Welsh bishopric. 

If the divisions of the English bishoprics seem to 
point to a time of almost immemorial antiquity, it is not 
so with the archdeaconries. These betray a much later 
origin, not earlier than the later half of the tenth century, 
and probably posterior even to the Norman Conquest, 
by their slavish adherence to county boundaries. While 
the bishoprics cut freely across counties, the archdeacon- 
ries very seldom do so. A see is hardly ever found with 
archdeaconries which cut through the limits of counties, 
unless the see is itself formed of fractions of various 
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counties. The only exceptions are in the far north, 
ivhere two anomalies are to be found. The Archdeaconry 
of Chester takes in Lancashire as far as the Ribble. 
The Archdeaconry of Richmond is formed of a wholesale 
junction of three rural deaneries in Yorkshire, one in 
Cumberland, one in Westmoreland, and two in Lanca- 
shire. These facts give us the lowest possible date for 
the settlement of the limits of the archdeaconries — viz. 
that they must have been made before the creation of the 
shires of Lancashire and Cumberland, whose boundaries 
are so lightly treated. These shires being Post-Domes- 
day, and dating from the time of William ITs conquest 
of Carlisle and Cumbria from the Scots, we can place 
the limit before which the archdeaconries must have been 
divided at about the year a.d. iioo. 

It may be interesting to point out that among the 
English sees six, all very small, had only one archdeaconry 
— Carlisle, Ely, Rochester, Canterbury, Llandaff and St 
Asaph. The enormous diocese of Lincoln, on the other 
hand, had no less than eight — Stow, Lincoln, Leicester, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, Bucks, Oxon., Lich- 
field and York, the two dioceses which came next in 
size to Lincoln, but fell far below it in population, 
included five archdeaconries each. There were only four 
archdeaconries in England which did not get their name 
from a county, an episcopal see or a county's chief town ; 
the exceptions were Stow [Lincolnshire], Sudbury, Barn- 
staple, Totness. The Yorkshire instances of Cleveland 
and Richmond should hardly be added^ as Richmond- 
shire and Cleveland were apparently prevented only 
by chance from developing into counties independent 
of Yorkshire. 

When we turn from the Archdeaconries to the Rural 
Deaneries we find that we are approaching a more 
difficult problem. It is not so easy to assign the date 
of these divisions. Going to documentary authority 

G 
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we can prove that the rural deaneries are at any rate 
a century older than the Norman Conquest. A law 
of King Eadgar orders that of certain fines for eccle- 
siastical offences one-third shall go to the King, one- 
third to the Bishop in whose diocese the crime is com- 
mitted, and one-third ' to the dean in whose deanery it 
has taken place/ This can refer to nothing else but 
rural deaneries, so that we may be certain that they 
existed by the second half of the tenth century. Are 
they much older or not ? 

Good authorities have leaned to the theory that they 
belong to the early days of English Christianity. Sir 
Robert Phillimore in his Ecclesiastical Law states the 
view that they were early unions of ten churches in a 
district^ and that the fact that most rural deaneries contain 
much more than ten parishes comes from the growth of 
population in later times, or sometimes from the fact 
that two or three early deaneries were united in the 
earlier middle ages. That it did not take place after the 
thirteenth century is conclusively proved by the fact that 
the deaneries of 129 1 are almost always — ^save in Wales 
— exactly coincident with the rural deaneries of Henry 
VIII, Valor E celestas tictcs. 

Bishop Stubbs has advanced a theory that in some 
early day of English Christianity a group of parishes 
formed round the earliest mother-church of the district, 
not necessarily by tens, and that the deanery got its name 
from the seniority or priority * decanatus ' of the oldest 
church. This theory commits us to the idea that the 
name of the district will be that of the oldest church in it, 
a theory hard to reconcile with the fact that the names of 
some deaneries are not those of the earliest centre of 
the neighbourhood, but of a place of subsequent growth 
— e. g. such places as Grimsby or Chester. 

Let us now turn to the map and see what general con- 
clusions can be drawn from it as to the age of the division 
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of England into rural deaneries. Our first conclusion 
vrould seem to be that they are no earlier than the 
counties, for they never cut across county boundaries in 
south or mid England, save in one single case. The 
deanery of Fordham lies half in Suffolk, half in Cam- 
bridge, but this is an exception which proves the rule, for 
Kly is a late see, posterior to the Conquest, and wh^n it 
Mras formed Fordham was left wholly to the East Anglian 
bishopric, so that the diocese of Ely, though nearly co- 
extensive with the shire of Cambridge, lacked complete- 
ness by just this half-deanery of Fordham. In the north 
of England one rural deanery, that of Kendal, cuts the 
county boundaries of Westmoreland and Lancashire, but 
these, as we have already had to point out while dealing 
wth the archdeaconries, were post-conquest shires, and 
no general conclusion can be drawn from their anomalies. 

The next point to be observed in looking at the map 
of the rural deaneries, is that a great number of them 
vrould seem to show a late origin by their Danish names 
— ^such names as Boothby, Grimsby, Calsthwait, Aller- 
dale, Langhow, Sparkenhoe, Aswardhurn, Repps and so 
forth. But to this it might be answered that the parts of 
England which fell into the Danelaw must have had all 
their earlier divisions, both ecclesiastical and civil, com- 
pletely overturned by the invasion, so that in Lincoln* 
shire and Norfolk rural deaneries, no less than hundreds 
and wapentakes, might have been entirely recast in the 
tenth century, when the Wessex kings once more intro- 
duced peace and reorganization into the eastern and 
northern counties. Conceivably then the rural deaneries 
of Lincoln, Yorkshire and East Anglia might be tenth 
century, while those of Wessex, Kent and West Mercia 
might date back two centuries earlier. 

This drives us to another line of enquiry to determine 
the date of the deaneries. How far do we find them 
coinciding with the hundreds in various parts of England ? 

G 2 
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Very curious results are obtained by this comparative 
method* Difference and coincidence are found scattered 
in a way that is sufficiently noteworthy. In Wessex — not 
including of course the ninth-century conquest of Cornwall 
« — and in South and West Mercia, from Chester to Oxford, 
there is absolutely no resemblance between the hundred 
and the rural deanery. The hundreds are much more 
numerous, often four or five times more numerous, than 
the deaneries; nor do the deaneries appear to be con- 
structed each of three or four hundreds. They cut across 
hundred-boundaries most ruthlessly. It is also to be 
noticed that the hundreds often bear very archaic names, 
of which a large number are derived either from district 
names or natural features — such as Ringslaw, Oswaldslaw, 
Hoar thorn, Longtree, Britwells Barrow, Loosebarrow, 
Hundredsbarrow, Rowbarrow, Coombsditch, Oxney, 
Meon, Tibaldstone, Barlitchway. The rural deaneries, 
on the other hand, are invariably named from considerable 
towns, almost all of them places which have survived as 
local centres down to our own day. Such places, on the 
other hand, as give names to those of the hundreds 
which do not draw their titles from natural features, are 
very often insignificant villages, and have not unfre- 
quently disappeared, or are represented only by some 
single farmstead or field-name. These facts make it 
pretty certain that in Wessex the hundreds are far more 
archaic than the deaneries. They may possibly date 
back to the sixth century, while it would be dangerous 
to take the deaneries further back than the end of the 
ninth. 

Cornwall, as we have already hinted, is different in this 
respect from the rest of the south of England. There 
hundreds and rural deaneries are co-extensive, and bear 
the same set of strange Celtic names — Penwith, Kirrier, 
Trigg, Pyder, Powder, and so forth. It is natural to con- 
clude that both sets of boundaries were settled simultane- 
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ously, probably not long after King Egbert's conquest 
of the last surviving remnant of the old West Wales. 

Turning from Wessex and Kent to the eastern side of 
England, we are confronted in the Danelaw by a very- 
different set of phenomena. In the greater part of 
eastern England hundred and rural deanery are, as in 
Cornwall, co-extensive and bear the same names. In 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Rutland and the East 
Riding of York they are absolutely the same, save in 
a few cases where two hundreds seem to have been 
joined to make a single deanery. As an example we may 
quote the deanery now corruptly called Langoboby, but 
styled in the Taxatio Langho et Boby, This is formed by 
the union of the two wapentakes of Langhow and Boothby* 

Suffolk and Essex have hundreds and deaneries which 
generally correspond in shape and name, but each have 
some anomalous corners, where the boundaries differ. 
In all such cases the hundreds are more numerous and 
smaller than the deaneries. 

Norfolk alone among the eastern counties has hun- 
dreds which, as a rule, correspond neither in name nor 
in shape to the ecclesiastical divisions. There are a few 
cases where they are coincident^-e. g. the hundreds and 
deaneries of Beltislaw and Flegg, but on the whole no 
similarity can be found, though Lincoln and Suffolk, on 
either hand, are so unlike in this respect. 

As with Norfolk so with the other East-Midland 
counties of the Danelaw — Cambridge, Derby, North- 
ants, Notts, have few examples of coincident deaneries 
and hundreds. Warwick, on the other hand, has roughly 
similar divisions in each, but the names are different, 
the hundreds bearing archaic site-names — Knightlow, 
Hemlingford, Barlitchway — while the deaneries have 
names from districts or towns — Arden, Coventry, War- 
wick, deaneries correspond to Hemlingford, Knightlow, 
and Barlitchway hundreds. 
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We have already indicated that the deanery names of 
Lincolnshire, East Yorkshire, and Leicestershire, point 
to a time after the Danish invasion. Finding the hun- 
dreds or wapentakes bearing the same titles we are 
constrained to conclude that these too are tenth-century. 
In all probability then all the eastern counties, from 
Scarborough to London, were reorganized both civilly 
and ecclesiastically after their reconquest by Edward the 
Elder in the commencement of that century. 

In Wessex the arrangement of the rural deaneries 
points to much the same date for their establishment, 
but the hundreds must be somewhat earlier, and may go 
back to a very high antiquity in the days of the early 
conquest. 

C. Oman. 



On the pressing need of a Museum to contain a 
Collection of Casts, Models, and Photographs, illus- 
trative of Early Art and Architecture in Great 
Britain. 

One of the chief defects of our national museums, as 
at present constituted, is that they do not pretend to 
have any educational end in view, and consequently no 
machinery is provided by which the collections may be 
made of use for such a purpose except in a few rare cases. 

The archffiological materials derived from one geo- 
graphical area cannot be fully understood unless means 
are at hand for comparing the specimens with those 
derived from other areas. Nor can any final conclusions 
be arrived at from the examination of an incomplete 
series derived from a single area. Most museum curators 
are naturally anxious to make the collection under their 
charge as attractive as possible from an aesthetic point 
of view, and therefore endeavour to get together all the 
most rare and beautiful objects attainable, though the 
scientific value of a specimen often varies in an inverse 
ratio with its artistic qualities. 

An educational museum, according to the views here 
put forward, should contain not only original objects, 
possessing either rarity or beauty to recommend them, 
but also casts, models, reproductions, photographs, draw- 
ings, &C. of other objects, by which the whole series 
may be completed, so as to show the products of one 
geographical area in its entirety arranged in order of 
development. 

I would suggest that a collection of this kind should 
be formed to illustrate the successive phases of early 
art in Great Britain and Ireland from a.d. 450 to 1200. 
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I have chosen the period just specified because it 
is the one upon which we are most in need of enlighten- 
ment, and because after a. d. i 200 the external influence 
of Byzantine art to a great extent ceased, and entirely 
new forces came into play. With the subsequent develop- 
ments of styles in architecture, painting, and sculpture we 
are sufficiently well acquainted, and possess historical 
data which render archaeological investigation almost 
unnecessary. There might, however, be a sufficient num- 
ber of examples to illustrate the later styles of art. 

The arts I would propose to illustrate are those of 
architecture, ornamental sculpture in stone and ivory, 
illuminations in MSS., and decorative metal-work. 

The chief objects of such a collection would be to 
exhibit clearly the developments of the different styles 
of art as regards time and geographical area, and to 
improve our national architecture, sculpture, and metal- 
work by giving facilities for the study of the best examples 
of what has been done in the past. 

That a collection of this kind is urgently needed must 
be sufficiently obvious to any one who considers how 
chaotic our ideas are at present as to the relation between 
the Saxon and Norman styles of architecture, and how 
infinitesimally small our knowledge is of the origin of the 
decorative art of the early Celtic and Saxon MSS. The 
period during which Saxon churches were built in Eng- 
land extends over more than four centuries and a half, 
from A.D. 600 to 1066, being very nearly the same interval 
of time as between the Norman Conquest in a.d. 1066 
and the Dissolution of the Monasteries in 1538, covering 
the whole range of the advance of the Gothic style from 
early Norman to late Perpendicular. Yet one of our 
greatest authorities on national architecture would have 
us believe that none of the Saxon churches now existing 
are older than the eleventh century. 

Surely it is worth while settling disputed points such 
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as these once for all by bringing all the available evidence 
together, so as to be able to show a progressive series 
of examples, beginning with the Saxon imitations of 
Roman work and ending with those which can hardly be 
distinguished from pure Norman. Mr, Park Harrison's 
recent investigations amongst the illuminated Saxon MSS. 
have clearly demonstrated that much of the elaborate 
sculptured ornament found in the details of our ancient 
churches which has hitherto been looked upon as Norman 
may in reality be Saxon ; or, if not actually Saxon, may 
owe its excellence to the native skill which was developed 
long before William of Normandy set foot in England, 
and survived a century after his arrival. 

Then again, how much we have yet to learn of the local 
varieties of both Saxon and Norman sculpture, and their 
relations to each other and to external sources. Within 
the last year discoveries have been made at Ramsbury, 
Colerne, and elsewhere in Wiltshire, of fragments of 
crosses ornamented with interlaced work and dragonesque 
designs, revealing the fact, not previously suspected, that 
the ancient kingdom of Wessex had its own peculiar 
phase of art, possessing sufficiently marked characteristics 
to be easily distinguishable from that of Mercia, Northum- 
bria, or any of the other kingdoms into which England 
was at that time divided. A collection of casts of typical 
specimens of such sculpture from various districts of Great 
Britain and Ireland would supply us with the knowledge 
required to locate any given example by its style, in the 
same way that we are able to judge of the county a man 
comes from by his accent, or brogue. 

There is a lack of culture in the architecture of the 
present day that can only be remedied by an intelligent 
study of the best specimens of native workmanship in 
the past, and one of the principal advantages of a museum 
of casts would be that it would render this study possible. 
No one can fail to have been struck with the lack of 
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vigour and originality in the sculptured details of most of 
our public buildings. What a debt of gratitude we should 
owe to any one who would lead the way towards adding 
refinement and beauty to our modern structures, in which 
those qualities are now so conspicuous by their absence. 

In conclusion, I propose to say a few words as to the 
possibility of realizing practically a collection of the kind 
we have been discussing. 

First as to the best locality in which to establish such 
a collection : it appears to riie that no fitter place could 
be chosen than one or both of the Universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge, where it is of so much importance that 
the future possessors of property and influence should 
acquire information that would be of use to them. At 
the former a building, that is in many ways admirably 
suited for the purpose in view, will soon become vacant, 
namely, the old Ashmolean, in consequence of the re- 
moval of the collections to new quarters. Perhaps it will 
be thought that there are museums enough already in 
Oxford, but this one would be run on entirely different 
lines from any of the others, the chief features being that 
(i) no attempt would be made to obtain original speci- 
mens unless under circumstances that would justify it, 
and for the purpose of preserving them ; (2) every series 
of specimens should be made as nearly complete as pos- 
sible, a certain number being represented by casts and 
the remainder by means of models, photographs, or 
drawings, as may be found most desirable ; (3) the aim 
would be exclusively educational ; and (4) the collection 
would be purely native, and intended to illustrate the 
relative parts played by the Celtic, Roman, British, 
Saxon, Scandinavian, and Norman elements in producing 
a national style. 

The contents of the museum would have to be got 
together gradually. Moulds of a certain number of early 
sculptured crosses have already been taken, and casts 
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from these could no doubt be obtained to form a nucleus 
to begin with. There are also casts ready to be offered, 
others could be added as opportunity offered. Just now 
a fund is being raised by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode to pro- 
cure casts of all the Manx Rune-inscribed monuments, 
and arrangements could probably be made for securing 
a selection from these. If once it were known that a 
museum existed where casts would be received and 
valued, donors would soon be induced to come forward. 

With regard to models, it may be mentioned that 
General Pitt-Rivers has already commenced to make a set 
in plaster of Paris, to a scale of two inches to the foot, 
of some of the most important monuments with Celtic 
ornament in Great Britain. These models are of the 
greatest possible use for purposes of study, and an en- 
deavour should certainly be made to secure a set for the 
University. Where the monuments are of large size 
casts would occupy too much room, so that in such cases 
accurate models might be resorted to with advantage. 

The beautiful specimens of Celtic art-metalwork which 
are to be seen in the museums in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, might be represented by means of repro- 
ductions. 

An endeavour should be made to get tracings or 
photographs of all the illuminated pages in the Saxon 
and Hiberno-Saxon MSS., which could be coloured by 
hand like the originals. The plates published by the 
Palaeographical Society and printed by the autotype pro- 
cess are very good models to go upon. What can be 
done by means of chromo-lithography is shown by Prof. 
J. O. Westwood's magnificent work on the Miniatures of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS., and copies of these could 
be obtained for the proposed Architectural Museum. 

There would be no difficulty in forming a collection of 
photographs of architectural details and early sculpture. 

Mainly through the exertions of Mr. J. Ballinger, of 
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the Cardiff Free Library, a Photographic Survey of the 
County of Glamorgan has been commenced, the results 
of which are already extremely encouraging. 

A museum of the kind proposed might be supple- 
mented by receiving on loan or gift the collections of 
later developments of English architecture belonging to 
the Oxford Architectural Society, but for the present 
attention should be confined to the earlier styles of art 
which must be thoroughly mastered first so as to make 
a firm foundation for all subsequent investigation. 

The Universities have done so much for culture in 
literature and classic art, and comparatively so little for 
culture in native art, that it would be eminently unwise to 
miss any opportunity of adjusting the balance by widen- 
ing the domain of our knowledge of the early develop- 
ments of architecture of our native land, and thus leading 
the way to the improvement in our national taste, which 
is now so sadly needed. 

In all cases where art of the highest quality has been 
produced, it has been attained by cultivating the native 
art already existing in the country by slow degrees and 
not by feebly imitating the art of another race, no matter 
how excellent it may be. By studying classical models 
to the exclusion of everything national we have taken 
the most ready means to destroy every vestige of culture 
we ever possessed. It is only necessary to observe the 
Greek honeysuckle ornament on a cast-iron fire-grate to 
prove the truth of this assertion. When the spirit of 
Greek art has been fully understood and absorbed into 
the mind it no doubt helps to refine, but the ultimate 
excellence of our architecture, as of our literature, must 
always depend on qualities inherited from the Anglo- 
Saxon, tempered by the imaginative capacities we owe to 
the Celt. 

J. RoMiLLY Allen. 
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A Suggestion for the Enlargement of the Bodleian 

Library. 

The Bodleian Library being in pressing need of en- 
largement, various ways of tiding over the difficulty of 
finding space for the books that are daily pouring in 
have from time to time been proposed; the latest and 
least desirable proposal being the appropriation of the 
historic Ashmolean building for the purpose, with or 
without a connecting bridge, which, both on architectural 
and archaeological grounds, should surely be deemed an 
impossibility, though there is nothing that cannot be 
done by engineering skill, however inconvenient and 
unsightly. 

It cannot be doubted that the Curators would greatly 
prefer to see the Bodleian Library self-containing, and 
that they would ere now have procured plans to lay 
before Convocation, in order to obtain a grant for carry- 
ing out the necessary works, were it not that the archi- 
tectural problem how best to enlarge the existing building, 
was thought to be one not easily solved, and the cost of 
a suitable plan assumed to be more than the University 
Chest could meet for many years to come, after recent 
drains on its resources. Is it, however, at all necessary 
to spend a larger sum than could easily be devoted to 
providing sufficient space, and that sooner than it could 
be obtained elsewhere } 

The importance of the subject of the enlargement of 

the Bodleian Library renders it a duty for any who have 

given attention to the problem and possess a sufficient 

acknowledge of architecture, with some faculty of forming 
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a mental picture of the effect of any proposed enlargement, 
to sketch out a plan for the consideration of members of 
Convocation before any conclusion is arrived at in the 
matter, or any expense incurred in procuring designs, 
which it might be difficult afterwards to alter or amend. 

We therefore do not hesitate to propose a scheme, 
and have reproduced, on a half scale, sufficient of the 
ten-inch Ordnance map of Oxford to show the ground- 
plan of the existing Library and other University 
buildings, with the surrounding streets and approaches, 
and have inserted in the south-east comer of the area 
on the north side of the old Schools the ground-plan 
of a block, which it has been suggested might be the 
beginning of a wing, or perhaps even one side of a 
future quadrangle. It will serve to initiate discussion, 
and show in what way additions might be made at 
intervals of twenty or thirty years, at a moderate ex- 
penditure. The points which have to be considered 
relate, first, to the present building, which, it may be 
assumed, should be religiously preserved, and its pro- 
portions left untouched. For this, and other reasons to 
be mentioned by-and-by, it seems clear that the fa9ade 
opposite to Hertford College should not be lengthened. 
So that the question whether the block at the north-east 
corner should conceal the easternmost window on that 
side, or leave it clear by setting back the wall some 
twenty feet from the line of the east fa9ade, or at some 
less distance would, after careful study, have to be de- 
cided. Reasons might be advanced in favour of either 
plan. One thing, however, has to be taken into account, 
namely, that the street turns to the west, and conse- 
quently the wing when produced would, unless built well 
within the present stone pillars and railings, cut into the 
roadway. 

It remains merely to consider the position of the walls 
of the old Clarendon building in regard to any future wings. 
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and also to the portico which faces the entrance to the 

Bodleian quadrangle, should it, as most antiquaries 

would no doubt decide, eventually be retained. The 

unshaded lines on the plan indicate the alternative 

lines of wall; and although the arrangement No. I 

•would reduce the width of the central court to 56 feet, 

there would be equal space on each side of the portico 

and the doorway to the Bodleian quadrangle. The 

ground-plan of block No. I, as shown on the map, is 30 

feet square, including the walls, and coincides with the 

Clarendon east wall ; whilst the alignment of block No. 

Ill coincides with its west wall, leaving the same space 

on that side of the Theatre (26 feet) as there is on the 

Ashmolean side. The wing when produced would take 

the place of the existing iron railing, and the extension 

of the Library would in no way interfere with the right 

of way across the Clarendon court-yard, from Catherine 

Street, or with the space round the Theatre. There 

would be the same width of vaulted passages through 

the wings as in the Schools' quadrangle. 

The advantages of the blocks I and 1 1 1 as buttresses 
to the north wall of the present Library will be at once 
seen, and would point to the proposed lines as most con- 
ducive to the safety of the fabric. 

There would be no disturbance of the walls or of work 
in the Library during the building operations. When 
completed, and fitted up with shelves, the block would 
be entered through a door formed in one of the closed-up 
windows. The recess of the window would previously 
have been filled with stone or brick on the outside, 
leaving the glass intact, to be covered by-and-by 
with additional shelves. This would be so on each 
floor ; or, if thought more desirable, there might be but 
one doorway from the present Library, a spiral staircase 
communicating with the several floors and vault outside. 
The proposed blocks would be fire-proof, for which 
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reason the last-mentioned arrangement would, perhaps, 
be preferable, and so save the use of several double 
iron doors. 

As regards the style of architecture to be adopted : 
both cost and harmonious relations with the existing 
work would probably preclude the use of much ornament. 
And the purpose to which the greater part of the ex- 
tension would be devoted would not require so much 
light as is provided in the Bodleian Galleries. Again, 
the danger of fire from adjoining buildings would suggest 
a sparing use of glazed openings. There would conse- 
quently be more plain wall than occurs in ordinary cases ; 
especially at the southern extremities of blocks I and III, 
near existing windows in a non-fireproof building ; and 
it would be the same in the case of extended wings at 
the Clarendon end. The number and size of windows 
would, therefore, be clearly marked out,, leaving their 
proportions and style for future discussion. 

Editor. 



Postscript. 

If the plaster models and some of the pictures were removed 
by-and-by to the Ashmolean Museum, and the Chinese figures 
and Japanese drawings to the Pitt-Rivers Museum, space would 
be gained for a large number of books, now stored in less eligible 
quarters, which would then be given up to publications of less 
value. 

The floor of the Picture Galleries would be rendered perfectly 
safe by the introduction in the rooms beneath of iron girders 
of slight dimensions and ornamental pattern, as in the case of 
the University Library at Cambridge. There would then be no 
necessity for building at present more than one fire-proof Block. 
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Slone Implements from the Malay Peninsula in the 

Pitt-Rivers Museum. 

Amongst the recent additions to the Pitt-Rivers collec- 
tion is an interesting series of stone implements found in 
the neighbourhood of Perak, Straits Settlements, and, as 
such objects of indefinite antiquity come within the pro- 
vince of archaeology, a brief description of them here 
may not be out of place. Stone-age implements, more- 
over, from the Malayan regions are as yet somewhat 
uncommon in both public and private collections, and 
these tjrpes may therefore be assumed to be unfamiliar to 
many who are interested in the general subject, and the 
present collection, comprising as it does upwards of 150 
examples of various types, may fairly be assumed to be 
a pretty representative one. The collection was pre- 
sented during the present year by Colonel R. S. Frowd 
Walker, commandant of the Perak Sikhs, and is a valu- 
able addition to the series of stone-age objects. 

The implements present a considerable number of 
varieties, in fact no two exactly resemble one another, 
but they are for the most part referable to a few type 
forms, around which they can be grouped and classified 
Some of the types I have figured in the accompanying 
plate. 

Overlooking a single large rough flake, the implements 
fall under two main groups, viz. : 

(a) Stones which have been used for rubbing, polishing, 
or sharpening other objects. 

{S) Tools with cutting edges. 

H 
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The first group contains some eighteen stones of very 
varied shape and size, some of them appearing to have 
been but little intentionally modified in shape, but rather 
to have acquired their present form in the course of their 
being used as rubbers, some portions having been ground 
away more than others. The largest is igf inches in 
length, and tapers towards the extremities. Others seem 
to have been specially shaped to a desired form, as suited 
to some particular form of rubbing or polishing. Others 
again appear to have seen better days as * celts,' or 
cutting-tools, which have been found to be convenient 
polishers or whetstones, and have been used as such 
until their original celtiform outline has been completely 
obscured; all the edges and angularities having been 
rounded off. And here I may say at once that the 
greater number of the 1 50 or 1 60 implements show more 
or less traces of a secondary use in recent times, their 
original shape having been modified by their having been 
used as polishers and whetstones by the present generation 
of Malays of the Peninsula. These artefact stone tools of 
earlier Malay culture are in fact specially valued as whet- 
stones by the Malays of the present day, who ascribe to 
them a supernatural or celestial origin, and, as I am in- 
formed by Mr. Leonard Wray, of the Perak Museum, it is 
considered lucky to sharpen krises and the steel spurs of 
fighting-cocks upon them. The modem use of many of 
them as 'touchstones' in assajring gold is rendered 
abundantly manifest by the streaks of gold which remain 
bright and fresh upon* such as present a smooth black 
surface. This secondary use in later times, though in- 
teresting, has unfortunately obscured considerably the 
original outline of a large number of the implements. 

One of the celts has an iron staple fixed into the butt 
end, no doubt for attaching a string for suspension. 

In addition to the obvious polishers or whetstones, 
there are three of a peculiar type, whose form seems as 
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though it may have been intentionally imparted to them. 
The most striking one is shown in fig. 1 1* In its general 
outline it calls to mind some palaeolithic flint tools of the 
River Drift of Europe, but the surface has been polished 
down, and the rough chipping which primarily gave it its 
shape has been greatly masked by the grinding. It is 
difficult to say whether these three stones are merely 
* rubbers/ whose peculiar shape is more or less accidental, 
or whether they represent some special form of tool whose 
forms are the result of design. 

The second group, containing the tools with sharp 
edges, * celts ' so-called, may be classified into groups, as 
the original functions of the more typical forms of the 
different varieties are obviously different. At the same 
time the limits of the groups cannot be sharply de- 
fined, as the individual variation is very great, and 
there are 'generalized' types which show affinities to 
members of two or more groups, and which are typical 
of none. 

In looking over the 'celtiform' implements certain 
generalities strike one. The peculiarly smooth appear- 
ance and almost * waxy ' feel of a large proportion arrest 
the attention. This may perhaps be to a great extent 
due to the recent secondary handling and use of which I 
have spoken, as it seems unlikely that simple * weather- 
ing ' should produce this result, and I do not remember 
to have seen it to anything like the same extent in collec- 
tions of stone implements from other regions. Then one 
notices the almost entire absence of the * almond-shaped * 
celt, so widely distributed elsewhere, one specimen only 
being distinctly referable to this type. In almost every 
case the * sides ' are ground flat, though not necessarily at 
right angles to the ' faces,' a few only have rounded sides, 
in none are they ground to edges. The butt ends are 
almost universally squared, or at most bluntly rounded, 
the one * almond-shaped ' exception being pointed. None 

H 2 
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of these implements are specially modified by grooving, 
perforating, or otherwise, for hafting. 

Fig. I shows a type to which about seven examples are 
referable ; these are large and in some cases very thin, 
with more or less rounded edges and butts. 

Fig. 2 is a type specimen of a group of large axes or 
adzes which very closely resemble a well-known Danish 
form, in fact such forms might easily at first sight pass as 
* Danes/ This resemblance is doubtless fortuitous, and 
is due to the independent adoption in two widely- 
separated centres of an eminently practical form of axe- 
or adze-blade, which could not well be improved upon in 
this material. 

Fig. 3 shows one of a group of implements characterised 
by having one face strongly convex from end to end, while 
the other is flat or even concave, this form is seen again 
in the narrower implement, fig. lo, and the group con- 
tains some nine examples which are mostly long and 
narrow. ihe example in fig. 3 is peculiar for the 
angular shape of the cutting edge, which is bluntly 
V-shaped, a character which appears sparingly in Euro- 
pean forms. 

Types of a very peculiar group, comprising twenty-five 
examples, are shown in figs. 4, 5$ 6. In these the cutting 
edge is ground to an angular shape, so that it is pointed 
Sit the centre, and one face is strongly facetted below, 
being ground to form two facets uniting to form a ridge 
down to the point in the centre of the edge, as seen in 
the surface views figs. 4 and 5. The other face is flat, as 
seen in the side view fig. 4 and in fig. 6. The sides are 
for the most part not at right angles to the faces. Several 
of these ' plough-share '-like implements are slightly con- 
cave on the flat face at the cutting edge, so as to be 
somewhat gouge-shaped, and in fig. 6 is shown another 
peculiarity which occurs in three examples of this group, 
and which I have never seen elsewhere ; the hollowing- 
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out which produces the gouge-like shape is double, having^ 
been ground out separately from each side of the angular 
cutting edge, the two hollows merging into one towards 
the edge. What is the raison d^Hre of this peculiar form 
I am unable to say. 

Of the more strictly speaking 'celtiform' or chisel* 
shaped implements there are some thirty examples. 
These are characterized by the edge being produced by 
bevelling from one face only, as in fig. 7, or by one face 
being much more bevelled off than the other, as in fig. 8 ; 
in either case there is an approach to the form of cutting 
edge of our steel chisels. The narrower ones were pro- 
bably actually used as chisels, while the wider ones, fig. 8, 
were no doubt hafted as adzes. 

Fig, 9 shows a common type of which there are many 
examples varying in detail ; the cutting edge is ground 
more or less equally from both faces, and most of the 
blades are thin and flat; three examples of a hard 
chalcedonic flint are highly polished and very thin. 

Figs. 10 and 1 1 have been already mentioned. 

Stone implements of very similar types have been 
found in considerable numbers in Java, and collections of 
them are in the Museums at Leyden and Paris, a few 
also in the British Museum ; I have not seen any as yet 
from Sumatra. A single partly- polished celt from 
Borneo, the first found in that country, is in the Pitt- 
Rivers collection. Rumph at the end of the seventeenth 
century found many stone implements in Amboyna. Mr. 
Leonard Wray tells me that the stone implements of 
Straits Settlements are undoubtedly of Malayan origin, 
but their former use and manufacture as tools has been 
forgotten by the present generation of Malays, who 
regard them as * thunder-stones,' batu lintary and treasure 
them accordingly. A similar superstition obtains almost 
universally wherever stone implements of an earlier and 
forgotten state of culture are found, * thunder-stones ' or 
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' l^toii^-stones ' being the names given to {xiehistoric 
celts by their modem finders, ranging from Greece to 
Spain and Brazil, and from West Afirica to Scandinavia 
and Scotland, while the same idea in the East ranges 
from Japan through China, Assam, Burma, Malay Penin- 
sula, and Java to Amboyna. It is in fact one of the most 
widespread of superstitions. 

Henry Balfour. 



i 



- Recent Discoveries. 

!• We have received some interesting information regarding 
the recovery of architectural remains of Osney Abbey, this 
summer, from Mr. H. Hurst, B.A., who seldom leaves any 
excavation or demolition in Oxford unvisited. The discovery is 
the more important, because so few remains and such meagre 
information is on record regarding this magnificent abbey. The 
acqubition of the stones by Mr. Manning, Hon. Secretary of 
the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, reminds us of 
the old days of the Society. Mr. Hurst writes : — 

* The present month has proved productive in an architectural 
^ find," or rather an addition to one made early in the spring. 
Hollybush Row has lately been extended south to meet Osney 
Lane, the road under the wall of Oxmead. Between this ex- 
tension and the Model Lodgings to the east of it, near the Hamel, 
a large expanse of ground has been cleared of some very poor 
and unsightly cottages. Two only of these seemed to date back 
to the seventeenth century, and, therefore, to be likely to yield 
remains of Osney Abbey such as Wood tells us were pilfered 
from it in his days.' [Mr. Hurst thinks ' the spelling Oseney is 
preferable if we regard Ouse or Osan as supplying the first 
syllable.'] 

*The house once looking northward up the old Hollybush Row 
supplied us with a small collection of moulded stones, late Early- 
English in character ; a house about twenty yards south-east of 
it has yielded, besides other carved bits, three very marked corbel 
heads, apparently of twelfth century work, and one perfect and 
two handsome pieces of capitals of the same period. One or 
more of them had been used to cap a group of four slender 
shafts. From another cottage has come a fine groining-boss 
of the fifteenth century, with vine branches and leaves, the fibfes 
in the latter treated in the same way as in the remnant from the 
foundations of the Post Office, Oxford. Very many pieces of 
moulded work have come to light, and among them two with 
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a Species of billet-moulding upon them formed of small square 
truncated pyramids, as if preparatory to carving four-petalled 
flowers/ We are glad to hear that Mr. Manning has arranged 
to have all the best pieces placed in the Ashmolean among the 
collection of the Oxford Architectural Society. 



3. A small. brass coin of Constantine has recently been found 
in sinking a shallow well near the river in the Cripley allotment 
ground, till lately a meadow. It was met with three feet beneath 
the surface by Mr. T. Howkins, of Juxon Street. 



8. The two following paragraphs are from the Antiquary : — 

(i) At Novellara, near Pesaro, Professor Gamurini has discovered a. 
burial-place of the eighth century before Christ. Eighty skeletons have 
so far been excavated. They are all of exceptional size, being between 
5 feet II inches and 6 feet 6 inches. The skull is dolichocepbalous, 
and the teeth extraordinarily strong, white and well preserved. Bronze 
ornaments, lances, and also ornaments in amber are numerous. The 
skeletons all lie on their right sides, and are in a cramped position. 
Professor Gamurini thinks the skeletons are Etruscan, and that he will be 
able to prove that the Etruscans had commerce with the Phoenicians. 

(2) In Colerne church, Wilts, two stones covered with interlacing 
dragon work were discovered built into the walls during the restoration 
several years ago, and have since been preserved with some other 
fragments of carving loose in the church. Although these stones are 
now irregular slabs, they seem clearly to have formed two faces of part of 
the shaft of a cross, very similar indeed to two of the faces of the largest of 
the stones recently discovered at Ramsbury. The Colerne stones, however, 
are smaller, measuring respectively i foot 7 inches, and i foot 3 inches 
in height, by 13 inches in width. So far as is known, no description of 
these has as yet been published. They have lately been photographed, 
and it is hoped may shortly be illustrated in the Wilts ArchcBohgicai 
Magazine, 

4. Two undescribed coffin lids, of a pattern uncommon in the 
South of England, have been inserted over the north doorway of 
Cricklade Church, Wilts. One very small perfect lid, possibly 
belonging to a reliquary, is ornamented with interlacing bands. 
The other, about one half of a larger lid, is covered with beautiful 
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convolutions, different from any in other parts of England. We 

hope in the next part of the Archceologia Oxoniensis to give 
tyi)o-etchings of both sculptures^ 



5. A discovery of considerable importance has been made in 
the grounds surrounding Colchester Castle, namely, that a 
fortress existed on the site in Roman times. The following ex- 
tract is from an account that appeared in the last number of the 
Antiquary. 

'On the west, north, and east sides of the Castle Bailey are large 
earthen ramparts, and in a cutting through the north-west corner a wall 
was found, having distinct and unmistakable Roman characters; and 
from the area inclosed by it a cloaca was uncovered, arched over 
with Roman brick, and {Mastered inside and on the bottom with, hard 
red mortar, usually considered Roman.' , 



6. In the course of the summer the principal results of the 
excavations at Silchester have been mainly the following: 
(i) The discovery of a brick arch in the walls, which appears to 
have been the outlet for water from the baths : the jambs are 
remarkable as being sloped outwards. This does not appear to 
be caused by any settlement or spreading of the arch itself. 
(2) A small cylindrical capital on the site of a house not far 
from the Basilica. (3) A carved stone with ornaments like some 
in Diocletian's Palace at Spalatro. 



7. The Archaologia Cambrensis announces the discovery of an 
Ogham stone with a legend in Roman or Roman-British capitals 
at Lewannick, Cornwall. Professor Rh^s, in answer to an enquiry 
as to its date, &c., said that he had not yet been able to examine 
the stone or a cast from it. 



8. On the occasion of the annual meeting of the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Cambridge this autumn, on examining some 
of the Parker MSS. in C. C. C« Library, a miniature was found 
in Bede's Life of SU Cutkbert^ with a border of great beauty, 
hitherto undescribed. 
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A photograph has since been received through the obliging 
ofBccs of the Rev. J. Harner, Librarian and Fellow of the College, 
from a negative kindly taken by the Rev. C. T. Pollock, also a 
Fellow, which is of very great value being derived from a picture, 
the date of which, judging from a list of Archbbhops at the end 
of the MS., is not later than the middle of the lotb century. A 
portion of the intertwining foliage in the border round the 
picture is reproduced in the annexed typo-etching. It exhibits 
the peculiarity of a stalk passing through a sheath or short tube, 
as in a manuscript of late loth century date in the Bodleian 
Library. There is also in the border a lion resembling in its form 
a type found in Charlemagne's Bible. 



PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH^OLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 



The Oxfordshire Archaeologioal Society. The proceedings 
of this Society have been issued for the year 1891. They consist 
of a well-written account of the churches in the Deanery of 
Banbury, which were visited in the summer excursion of the 
members ; and a description by the President, Sir H. Driden, of 
a double vaulted cellar, or domestic crypt at Burford, illustrated 
with a plan and elevation showing the central octagonal pillar 
in the larger chamber, and the corbels in the side walls, which 
support the vaulting ribs. There are also three full-page 
photogfraphsi one of the interior of Banbury Church with its 
remarkable ' square pew,' enclosing the site of an altar against the 
north-east wall of the nave. The other views are of the interior 
of Ducklington Church, with its early font in the foreground ; 
and the Jacobean mansion at Burford, once the residence of 
Speaker Lenthall. 

It is a great reflection on Oxfordshire, including its Capital, 
that the list of members of this Society is so small. If it is to 
do any good archaeological work in the way of registering 
antiquities, and preparing material for an archaeological map 
of the county, an increase in the number of members and 
workers will be absolutely necessary. 



The Somerset and Dorset Arch»ologioal Society. In the 
Notes and Queries of this Society there has been for some months 
past a sharp controversy in progress regarding Birinus and the 
Wessex Bishopric, the last letter on the subject being from the 
pen of Mr. Miles Barnes, who sums up the evidence in favour of 
Dorchester, Dorset, as follows : — 

'What happened in the matter of the transfer of the see (of 
Dorchester) to Winchester should be clear enough to any one 
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who Will accept Bede as a guide, and will put a straightforward 
commonsense interpretation in harmony with him upon all 
passages found elsewhere besiring on the subject. The mystery 
which has surrounded the question is probably due to the un- 
necessary confusion there has been between the two transfers 
from Dorchester, the transfer of half the kingdom to the new 
see of Winchester, and the transfer of the second half with the 
see itself under Hedda. What seems to have taken place is 
briefly as follows: — Birinus settled at Dorchester, where he 
converted the king and nation of the West Saxons ; he was sue- - 
ceeded by Agilbert, in whose time Wessex was divided into two 
dioceses, the second see being at Winchester with Wini as Bishop : 
there were then two sees, Dorchester and Winchester, with a 
Bishop at each. Shortly afterwards Agilbert left, but the see 
remained. There is nothing to show that the two sees were 
re-united — the inferences are all the other way — though Wini 
may have administered both dioceses from Winchester after 
Agilbert's departure. Four or five years elapsed and Wini left, 
and both sees were vacant for some years. In 670 Eleutherius 
was ordained Bishop of the West Saxons, and possibly from the 
difficulty of finding Bishops which Bede notes, Eleutherius 
administered both dioceses> as the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol administers two dioceses now, and Eleutherius would 
properly be described as the Bishop of Winchester and Dor- 
chester. Solus gessit is Bede's description of his administration. 
The removal of the original see of Dorchester to Sherborne was 
already decided on, for we find the king one year after the conse- 
cration of Eleutherius endowing the see of Sherborne. This in- 
tention of the king was not at that time carried into effect. The 
king died in the following year, and civil war and disorder ensued ; 
but the transfer, though delayed, only waited a convenient 
opportunity : it was not lost sight of, for we find Hedda, who 
succeeded Eleutherius in 676 in the administration of the two 
dioceses, re-uniting them and making the removal of the see of 
Dorchester complete by the transfer of the relics of Birinus from 
thence to the Confessio of the Basilica of St. Peter s at Win- 
chester, then appealing to the Archbishop not to allow the 
division of the diocese to be made in his time. This appeal 
was granted, and it was not until his death that the diocese of 
Sherborne was formed. 
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' The fragment of the Decreta contains another strong argument 
on the Dorchester (Dorset) side. Birinus is said to have ruled 
and to have been buried in Dorkecestria ; and Dorkecestria is 
given by the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, in a work 
recently published, as a distinguishing name with Dorkcestria, 
Dorcestria, and Dorsichetta for Dorchester (Dorset) : whilst 
Dorchester (Oxon) is said to be known in historical MSS. under 
the name of Dorcinia and Dorcinni Civitas. Now, if this is the 
case, it puts an end at once to the claims of Dorchester (Oxon) : 
for the Dorcio mentioned in Bede is Dorkicestria abbreviated 
with the sign of abbreviation omitted, as it might have been by 
any transcriber. That abbreviations were used in Saxon times 
similar to those in use at a later date is probably known. 

' According to the same authority Somersetshire was clearly 
under West Saxon power in 568. 

* I can see nothing further in W. B. W.'s last article which re- 
quires notice ; it now remains for him to name early MSS. in 
which Dorchester (Oxon) is described under the title Dorke- 
cestria, and to withdraw or to justify his assertion that Theodore 
ignored Wini's episcopate which the fragment of the Decreta 
does not appear to support.' * * * The writer says there is no 
evidence that Cwichelm was son of Kinigfils. * Cwichelm appears 
to have been a common name in Saxon times ; there was a 
Bishop of Rochester of that name who may have taken refuge 
on Mercian soil as his predecessor did, or Cuckhamslea • . • may 
have received its name from any other Cwichelm/ 



NOTICES OF ARCH^OLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

ARCHiEOLOGiA, Vol. LIII, 189a. The papers in this volume 
are of considerable antiquarian interest ; those more relating to 
archaeological matters being the following : — 

(i) A paper on Bronze weapons in Egypt, from which we learn 
that they were obtained from Mesopotamia at a very remote 
period, that country being celebrated for its bronze castings as 
early as 2500 years B.C. 

(a) Fifteenth century drawings of Winchester Collie and New 
College, Oxford, derived from the Brevis chronica de Vitd W. 
Wykeham, attributed to Thomas Chandler, who died in 1491. 
They consequently supply us with very early, if not the earliest 
drawings we have of the two colleges. There is a bird's-eye view 
of the first quadrangle at New College, taken from the south ; 
and a tolerably good view of the cloisters. In the Warden's 
lodgings between the tower and a flat archway leading to the 
Chapel is a bay window supported by angels. Traces of its posi- 
tion in the wall are still visible. The arch of a narrow doorway 
under the Hall is represented as circular ; and as the ashlar in the 
wall beneath the windows of the existing Hall and Chapel is axed 
in the Norman manner, in diagonal lines, there would appear to 
have been remains of an earlier building, or walls used as building 
material. The chimneys of the south range of rooms in the first 
quadrangle at New College are represented with slender shafts and 
handsome octagonal heads, the upper edges of which are notched 
with embattled work, resembling but less effective than some 
at Magdalen College. The only untouched domestic window of 
Wykeham's design now existing is near the west end of the 
skew bridge which leads to the Warden's garden. 

(3) The paper of most archaeological importance as affording 
a model for imitation in other counties is Sir John Evans' 
Arcftxology of Hertfordshire, It is illustrated with a map, show- 
ing, by symbols, the sites of camps, cemeteries, Roman stations, 
Anglo-Saxon and Danish Finds, so far as they have yet been 
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discovered. Oxfordshire has still to be stirred up to prepare 
matter for a similar survey and record. 

(4) The Annual Report of progress in the exploration of 
Silchester by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, carries the work down 
to the autumn of 189 1. It relates to three insulae, and a plan 
of the site shows clearly what portions had then been ex- 
cavated and how much remained to be explored. 

(5) The Vanished memorials of St. Thomas of Canterbury will 
require a somewhat longer notice. This paper is by the learned 
Director, and refers to matters contained in a communication, 
made to the Society of Antiquaries four years ago by Canon 
Jenkins of Lyminge, one of its most distinguished members, and 
Local Secretary for Kent. It concerned a discovery of bones in 
the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. They were found at one end 
of a stone coffin, during some explorations which were being 
made under the direction of the Surveyor of the Church, and were 
believed by him to be very possibly remains of Archbishop Becket. 
This supposition Canon Jenkins strongly opposed, in the paper 
referred to, and he quoted official Italian documents, including 
the Bull of Pope Paul III, in which it was affirmed that Becket's 
bones had been burnt by order of Henry VIII. Father Morris, 
S.J., entertained the same view, and from an examination of the 
remains at Canterbury pointed out that the skull could not be 
the Archbishop's, seeing that the crown or top of the head was 
whole; and though there were fractures over both temples, 
they might be accounted for by the thin piece of paving-stone, 
which covered the end of the coffin immediately over the skull, 
having been broken, probably by a heavy truck passing over 
the spot and so forcing the sharp edge of one or more of the 
pieces on to the thin and friable sides of the skull. Another point 
was that the skeleton, as laid out at the Surveyor's residence, 
was far too short to be Becket's ; by eye measurement it appeared 
to be that of a man of ordinary stature ^. 

Now it is admitted that Becket was unusually tall ; and Mr. 
Milman states that his traditional height, according to the Three 
Fifteenth Century Chronicles ^, was * vij fote save an ynche.' The 
length of the skeleton at Canterbury, first estimated at 5 feet 
1 1 inches, was subsequently thought to be over 6 feet ; two inches 
having been added to the measurement of the skull which made 

^ Proc Soc. of Ant., March, 1888. ' Camden Soc. PubL 1880, xzvii. 
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it 8 inches: and the medical man who made the correction 
mentioned that the head was usually reckoned to be ith of the 
stature. 

Most of the cervical vertebrae appear to have been wanting. 
But the actual height can be nearly arrived at by simply multi* 
plying 8 inches by eight, which, with 2 inches added for soft 
parts, makes the living height of the skeleton at Canterbury 
5 feet 6 inches. It is therefore regjarding the two other points 
that the Director's paper demands attentive consideration, viz* 
first, whether Becket's bones were burnt or not; and, second, 
was it merely, as argued in his paper, the crown of hair alone 
that was cut or torn off the archbishop's head. 

Mr. Milman appears to have succeeded in throwing consider- 
able doubt on the story of the burning of the bones : the words 
in a draught Declaration of the Faithy in the Rolls Office 
(which is assumed to have been intended to form the subject 
of a sermon at St. FauFs Cross), state that it was only the 
' feyned thing ' enclosed in the ' golden head ' that was burnt ; 
and that the bones themselves were buried with others 'in a 
noble tower ^,' and as the commissioners of 1538 appear to have 
found the real skull in the shrine * nearly whole,' and that it was 
^ larger by one-third of the piece enclosed in the golden head ; ' 
this showed that the latter did not belong to Becket's skull. 
If this State paper was not written merely to quiet the storm 
that had been raised by the sacrilegious act of burning a saint's 
bones, it goes far to prove Mr. Milman's contention that the 
Pope had been misled by incorrect reports of the burning in 
Canterbury crypt. But it does not help those who think that 
the bones found in 1888 are Becket's, seeing that so much care 
is said to have been taken to prevent their recovery. 

The only point that remains to be investigated concerns 
Mr. Milman's conclusion that it was not the crown of the head, 
but only the crown of hair that was ' amputated ; ' and he 
relies on the following evidence as showing that his view is 
correct : (1) Contemporary stories of the murder and burial ; 
(2) Eariy drawings in windows and books ; and (3) a visit paid 
to the memorials by Erasmus. As regards the first, Mr. Milman 

^ This appears to be confirmed by bones 'are spread amongst the bones of so 

William Thomas^ attached to an Eng- many dead men, that withont some great 

lish mission, who gives the information miracle they will not be found again.* 
(quoted by Mr. Milman), that Becket's 
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states generally that * according to the stories taken in reason- 
able harmony, the archbishop received many gashes on his 
crown, so that it was almost severed ; and at length, when 
prostrate on the pavement, he received his death- wound, a heavy 
stroke through the crown into the side of the skull-pan, breaking 
that side in many pieces/ We have not been able to find in any 
of the narratives, as quoted by Dean Stanley, or Father Morris, 
that it was the side of the head that was severed. On the other 
hand, there is the clear statement : that Richard le Breton gave 
the death wound * with such violence that the crown of the head 
was severed from the skull/ 

As regards the pictures in books of offices and hours, they are 
all of such late date as to be of no value as evidence ; and in 
the only one that is specially mentioned, a short dagger is being 
used instead of a sword, which of course could not have been 
the case. 

The best early drawing in any window, showing the state 
of the skull after the death-wound, is at Lincoln ; it is of thir- 
teenth century date, and represents Saint Thomas as presenting 
his skull-cap severed from his head as * his passport at Heaven's 
gate.' The Director is evidently not so good an artist as he 
is an antiquary^ or he would have seen at once from the hori- 
zontal line over the brows that the * top of the head ' is wanting, 
fig- 5- But there is another picture of still earlier date in St- 
John's Church at Winchester, where also a sword across the 
forehead is represented as severing the crown of the head which 
is falling off like a plate. The last point referred to is the kiss 
that was given by Erasmus on the top part of the *feyned 
skull ' in the crypt, the rest being covered with silver, which 
seemed to prove that the crown of the head was not severed. 
But, at Becket s burial, the severed piece of skull was fitted on 
to the head : and that subsequently silver bands were used to 
bind the * feyned skull * together, part being left uncovered for 
the purpose of kissing. 

It is possible that the term * area aurea,* in the Bull of 
Paul III, was understood at Rome to be the shrine which con- 
tained Becket's relics generally, instead of the * golden head ' 
containing, unknown to the Pope, the * feyned thing' that had 
been the object of so much adoration. 
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The Builder, Cathedral Series^ June and August, 1892. 
Two more of the admirable illustrations of English cathedrals 
have appeared in the Builder this summer, namely, Oxford and 
Worcester. The drawings of the former church, from the pencil 
of Mr. E. W. Paul, are of great interest, and claim special notice 
in the Archseologia Oxoniensis. A correct ground-plan of the 
cathedral has for the first time been made, and will now take 
the place of Britton s, in which the Lady-chapel is represented 
as of the same width as the somewhat narrow north aisle of the 
choir ; and many of his architectural details are also incorrect- 
Mr. Paul, in the limited time he was able to devote to the 
examination of the stonework, paid particular attention to two 
questions amongst several that arise in this puzzling church ; 
and he satisfied himself, as regards one of them, that the peculiar 
plan of the chapels north of the choir is sufficiently accounted 
for by the discovery recently made of the site of the original 
Saxon church on that side of the choir. He finds that ' the 
changes that the church has undergone since the foundation 
have each left their mark on the fabric, lend a large amount of 
interest to its plan and details, and give a fairly clear record of 
its gradual development from early times to the present' 

After mentioning that the original church suffered from fire 
in 1001, he adds that * additions were made subsequently by 
king Ethelred II, and that, about iiao, further additions were 
made by Prior Guimond.' 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Paul should have been misled on 
this latter point. There is no evidence whatever that Guimond 
did anything more than restore the church, as mentioned by 
A. Wood; and Sir G. G. Scott believed that he had quite 
enough on his hands in erecting monastic buildings suited 
for the Augustinian Canons whom he introduced in place of 
secular clergy. And so the cards in the Cathedral state that 
the church was rebuilt by Prior Robert de Cricklade, which 
Mr. Paul found was certainly not the case. Mr. J. H. Parker 
pointed out some years ago that the possessions and re- 
venues belonging to the monastery which had been alienated 
by the Conqueror, were not restored until after Guimond*s 
Priorate. There are two other statements that require cor- 
rection, due to the same cause and insufficient time to ex- 
amine the stonework thoroughly: one is that a new Norman 
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choir replaced the older one, and that some part of the work 
still exists at the west end of the north choir aisle. The 
proper expression would perhaps have been that the choir was 
Normandised ; and as regards the aisle that Norman vaulting 
shafts were added to older work, the new stonework not having 
been carried up with the pier-walls, as shown by the break of 
joint. The Norman additions, including ribs, were probably due 
to Prior Robert de Cricklade, c. 1160. The second statement is 
of much the same character, viz. that the Lady-chapel was a 
new addition, instead of having been an early chapel greatly 
altered in the thirteenth century* Half-way down the north 
side there is a massive pier-wall, which, like the piers at the 
west end, is part of the earlier work ; and the wall below the east 
window is still earlier. 

Some pieces of freestone, tooled in the Early English way in 
perpendicular lines, were used to fill in round the piscina of that 
period, when introduced at the time the other work was in pro- 
cess of construction. The Early English shafts between the 
chapel and the north aisle of the choir were believed by a 
talented writer in the Ecclesiologist in 1 840 to have been formed 
from rectangular piers of freestone, much as the pillars of the 
nave of Winchester Cathedral were from Norman ; and so 
accounts for their being less slender than Early English pillars 
are elsewhere ^. 

There is only one slight correction required in Mr. Paul's 
plans, viz. at the east end of St. Lucy's chapel. The wall is 
there represented as sloping at a sharper angle than is actually 
the case. At about four feet from its northern extremity, 
there is a cant or turn against the west jamb of the only early 
doorway in the church ; it shows that it was desired to preserve 
the doorway for use. This, also, is the explanation of the 
sloping line of wall. Many persons may be struck with so 
unusual a feature in an east wall, as well as with the remark- 
able thinness (fourteen inches) of the wall itself; so different 
from the other external walls of the church. The wish to gain 
room for this chapel led the architect also to adopt the bold 
expedient of introducing a lofty window, and the high gable 

* The moulrled ribs in the choir aisles, volume of the Archctologia to have been 
and consequently the vaulting shafts also, erected some time after the vaulting. 
were believed by a writer in an early 

I 2 
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over it, without the support of the usual thickness of walling. 
There is probably no other example of so tall a structure being 
built with stones no larger than the size of the muUions of a i 

first-class window. 

The drawings of Worcester Cathedral by Mr. Breakspear are 
of a different description, but equally valuable ; some, being 
elevations to scale involving an immense deal of work, are 
more so; and will be appreciated accordingly by all serious 
students and archaeologists. The perspective sketches by another 
hand are rather too slight, the general effect of the architecture 
of the cathedral alone being attended to. 

The descriptive letter-press is sufficient for the purpose. But 
the architectural history of this and other cathedrals remains to 
be written ; too much work in most cases being attributed to 
some one founder, who is supposed to have made no use of any 
portion of the walling or sculptured stonework erected by earlier 
builders. 



Local Museums. 

We have received from the Keeper of the Ashmolean a copy 
of his Report to the Visitors for the year 189 a, and extract the 
following particulars of additions since July last. 

' By his will Mr. Greville Chester has left, with few exceptions, 
the whole of his collection of Antiquities to the Museum. He 
had also, shortly before his death, presented various objects to 
the Museum. 

This collection is especially rich in early Greek Scarabs and 
Scaraboids : it contains also some Hellenistic portrait gems of 
importance. 

Of the other Antiquities left or given to the Museum by Mr. 
Greville Chester, the bulk are Egyptian and Oriental, but there 
are also many early Italian, Roman, and mediaeval specimens. 

Among the Egyptian objects may be mentioned a gold inlaid 
bronze figure of Isis and Horus ; a slab of green schist with 
representations of giraffes, ostriches, and captives ; and some 
remarkable specimens of early pottery, including a graffito vase, 
which seems the ancestor of some Myk^naean types. 

The Oriental series includes Babylonian and other Cylinders, 
Phoenician and Sassanian signets, and a remarkable bronze figure 
from the Sais find with a Phoenician inscription engraved upon it. 

Another very valuable accession to the Ashmolean Museum 
has been due to the purchase and presentation by Dr. Fortnum 
of Professor Westwood's unique Collection of Fictile Ivories. 

It embraces — Early Christian Ivories : among them the Dip- 
tych of Pope Gregory, portions of the ivory throne of Ravenna, 
and the great Casket of Brescia ; Carlovingian Ivories, Covers 
of the Psalter and Evangeliarium of Charles the Bald ; ' also 
Rhenish-Byzantine, Romanesque, Byzantine, Gothic, and Re- 
nascence Ivories. 

* The Oriental Department of the Museum has been enriched 
by the purchase of a Hittite Cylinder of unique character, present- 
ing a bilingual inscription in Hittite and Cuneiform characters. 

13 
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The Classical Department of the Museum has acquired, by 
purchase, some more Greek painted Vases from the site of Gda 
in Sicily, viz. : 

1. Krat^r— Nikfi and Tripod, red-figure. 

2. Amphora — Ath^nfi, r. f. 

3. Lekythos, black figure — Dionysos in Chariot. 

4. Kratfir — Chariot scene and Oriental animals. 

5. Amphora, black-figure — Herakl^s and Cattle-stealer. 
Amongst other donations there is an ivory figure of Angel 

(Fifteenth Cent.) from site of Indian Institute, presented by the 
Clerk of the Works, and some Romano- British objects of iron 
found in concrete near the Ermine Way, Cricklade.* 

The Pitt-Rivers Collection has received a very fine series of 
polished stone implements from Perak, Malay Peninsula ; many 
bearing a striking resemblance to Danish neolithic forms, es- 
pecially the large axe or adze blades. Another acquisition is 
a Babylonian * case tablet,' inscribed in cuneiform characters, 
with impressions of cylinder seals; date about B.C. 2175-2140; 
presented by Cuthbert Peek, Esq. A complete transliteration 
and translation accompanies the casts. 



BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

There has been the following accession of books on subjects 
connected with Archaeology since June, 1892 : — 

Olympia, Textband, li. i. 1892. 
„ Tafelband, i. 1892. 

Monumenti antichi. Vol. i. 1892. 

Hubner(A),Inscriptorum Hispaniae Latinorum Supplementum. 
1892. 

Freund (W.), Wanderungen, &c. 1891. 

Baumgarten (P. M.), Giovanni Battista di Rossi, der Begriinder 
der christlich-archaologischen Wissenschaft. 1892. 

Hodgkin (J. E.), Examples of Early English Pottery. 1891. 

Collingnon (M.), Histoire de la sculpture grecque. T. i. 
1892. 

Cartailhac (E.), Monuments primitifs des lies Bal^ares. 1892. 

Blaut (E. le), Nouveau recueil des inscriptions chr^tiennes de 
la Gaule antdrieures au viii* siMe. 1892. 

Kobell (L.), Kunstrolle: Miniaturen und Initialen. 1892. 

Hamdy (O.), et Reinach (T.) : Une n^cropole royale i Sidon. 
1892, 

Hooppell (R. E.), Vinovia, a buried Roman city in the county 
of Durham. 1891. 

Davin (V.), Les antiquit& chr^tiennes rapport^es k la capella 
Greca de cimitiere apostoHque de Priscelle. 1892. 

Pitt-Rivers Excavations in Rotherly Dyke and Wans dyke. 
Vol. iii. 1892. 

Middleton (J. H.), The Lewis Collection of Gems, &c., at 
C. C. C, Cambridge. 1892. 

Poole (R. S.), Catalogue of the Coins of Alexandria and the 
Nomes. 1892. 

Baye, La Cim^ti^re Wisigothique d'Harpes. 1892. 

Cohen (H.), Description historique des monnaies frapp^es sous 
Tempire romain, continu^e par Feuardant. 2® ^d., Tom. viii. 
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Roman Vase from foundations oj Mansfield College, 

By J. L. Myres. 

•A small pot, found in 1887 in digging the foundations of 
Mansfield College, now in the Ashmolean Museum (2803. 1887), 
is figured in the accompanying plate, on a scale of about \, 
The actual dimensions are : — height, 107 mm ; greatest diameter, 
86 mm ; greatest girth, 280 mm ; breadth across lip, 45 mm ; 
across foot, 36 mm. It is of a finely gritty paste of pale brownish 
yellow colour, turned very thin in the broadest part, where there 
is a small fracture in the side ; and strengthened to about 5 mm 
thickness in the neck and lip. 

* It is remarkable for two features. In the first place, the 
pattern, which consists of a number of very small parallel 
grooves impressed by a blunt instrument, and which is coijimon 
enough as a band ornament both upon " Samian " and upon 
coarser wares (e. g. on the fragment 151 from Great Tew, in the 
same case in the Ashmolean), is here extended over the whole 
convex surface of the pot, and appears to have been present 
formerly upon the lip too. These short grooves run in series of 
from four to seven together, and are so disposed as to give rise 
to a secondary spiral appearance on the lower part. Near the 
bottom and the top the pattern is executed apparently with 
a different tool, which had a gouge-like edge. 

* Secondly, this unusual pattern is combined with two other 
schemes ; first, a simple guiding scheme of two lines drawn 
12 mm apart above the greatest girth of the pot, while still 
upon the wheel, and before the impressed pattern was executed. 
A third line, 1 1 mm below the others, is more sharply cut, bul 
owing to the excentricity of the pot is not continuous. 

' The second additional pattern consists of two lines of coarse 
black paint, nearly coinciding with the upper incised lines ; upon 

* See p. 5, Index No. 22. 



no ROMAN VASE FROM MANSFIELD COLLEGE. 

each of which stands a row of semi-circles, carelessly drawn in 
alternate order, with a full brush, and very fluid pigment, com- 
parable with that on a pot from Waterperry (Ashm. Mus. 9. 
1873), and on many other coarse vessels found in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

* Nearly half this pattern falls on a patch of pink discolouration, 
which extends irregularly from the lip to the line of greatest 
girth ; and here the paint has lost its black colour, and takes on 
a pink tint stronger than that of the ground ; evidence of partial 
exposure to strong heat after the application of the paint. 

* Another small vessel, of rough yellow clay, of which the 
surface appears to be weathered, was found in the same ex- 
cavation, and is probably of Roman-British date. It stands, 
with the pot above described, in the Ashmolean Museum. Its 
shape, and ornament of one rough fillet some distance from the 
rim, suggest that it is modelled in miniature upon an early type 
of burial urn ; but undoubtedly Roman pots might be quoted of 
very similar design.' 
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Numerous Potsherds 



Small Brass Coin of 
Constantine II 
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Part of Vase .... 



Celt 
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Meadow Buildings, Christ 
Church 

In earth from cellars, Pol- 
stead Road, collected by 
P. Manning, 1892 

Found in digging a shallow 
well in Cripley allotment 
ground by Mr. Howkins 

One hundred yards south of 
Park Crescent ; given by 
Prof. Phillips, 1861 

In foundations of Observa- 
tory, in Parks ; given by 
Mr. Burgess, clerk of the 
works 

Found eight feet deep at 
New Schools ; authority, 
Mr. Burgess 

Eight feet deep at Old 
Schools, 1888, Mr. Bur- 
gess, clerk of works 

Site of Angel Inn .... 

Found with skull one hun- 
dred yards south of Park 
Crescent ; Dr. Rolleston 



Where 
preserved. 



Ch. Ch. 

Library * 

Mr. Manning 



Lost 



Ashmolean 



Ashmolean 



In private 
collection 

Mr. Burgess 



Ashmolean'^ 
Pitt-Rivers 
Museum^ 



* A memorandum in Dean Liddell^s 
handwriting states that Prof.Prestwich had 
examined the Quern and pronounced it to 
be most probably Roman, the stone being 



from Andenach. 

' Certified by Dr. Rolleston. 

^ Entered as in New Museum in Index 
under No. 11. 



Two Roman vases and one British urn are recorded in the 
Index Arch. Oxon. L as having been found with three skulls 
in the Natural History Museum, at foundations south of Park 
Crescent, in 1861 and 1871. Their identification appearing in- 
complete, further search in the Ashmolean resulted in the dis- 
covery in a British pot of the following memorandum by Dr. 
Rolleston : * These vases were found with the skulls from near 
Park Crescent/ A Roman vase, marked with Professor Phillips' 
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initials, is in the Ashmolean ; the other, from the same site, ap- 
pears to have been transferred to the Pitt-Rivers collection, of 
which it formed no part previously, and there is no record of its 
having been obtained from any other quarter. 

There is, however, another Roman pot in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, with a memorandum signed * J. Clutterbuck,' with the 
words * found with skeleton, see Catalogue :' but unfortunately 
the bones of skeletons are kept in boxes, and there is no catalogue 
referring to them. 

Compiler of the Index. 
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ARCH^OLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 



English Architecture before the Conquest. 

Before proceeding to consider the subject in any 
detail, it will be necessary to refer to the causes which 
in the early years of this century not only impeded, but 
for some time altogether stopped enquiry into the cha- 
racteristics of the architecture of this country previous 
to the Norman invasion, and indeed in some quarters 
seem still to influence antiquarian opinion'. They 
appear to be principally three ; (i) the belief that the 
Anglo-Saxons, not having been themselves in contact 
with the Romans, were but little influenced by the civili- 
sation that was left behind them, and so continued to 
use wood for constructing not merely their houses, but 
also their public buildings ; and even after their conver- 
sion to Christianity built churches of the same material, 
the only exceptions being a few erected by foreign 
workmen ; (2) a passage in Ven. Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History was thought distinctly to prove that Saxon 
churches were in his time built of wood, a reading that 
was shown by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in a conclusive 
paper communicated in 1863 to the Lincoln Diocesan 
Architectural Society, to have been mistaken ; (3) even 
if there were stone structures in Saxon times, all were 
supposed to have been either destroyed by the Danes, or 
rebuilt on a larger scale, by the Normans soon after the 
Conquest. 

' See Prof. Middleton's lUuminattd Manuscripts. 

K 
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Saxon Churches generally of stone. 

As regards the first two points, the following extracts 
from the paper above referred to will suffice to show 
the incorrectness of the belief on the subject : — 

* Stone was employed by (the Saxons) long before the 
year a. d. 700, and from the manner in which Bede speaks 
of wooden edifices it is evident that wood was the excep- 
tion, and stone the usual material they emplpyed. Indeed 
he mentions wood as the material which particularly- 
marked the Scotch manner of building, and he actually 
speaks of several " stone churches," one of them being 
in the city of Lincoln, of beautiful workmanship, built in 
628, the walls of which were still standing in his time 
[677-734]. He also tells us {Eccles. Hist. c. 25) that 
Bishop Aidan being dead, Finian, who was ordained and 
sent by the Scots, succeeded him in the bishopric, and 
built a church in the Isle of Lindisfarne after the manner 
of the Scots, not of stone but of hewn oak. The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, also, notices a Church of wood at York 
where the king^ afterwards ordered a larger one to be 
built of stone (626), which was finished by his successor. 
The account of the building of the Monastery at Medes- 
hampstead (Peterborough), a.d. 655, affords sufficient 
evidence that stone was used long before the time of 
Benedict (Biscop). The same fact is also confirmed by 
the manner in which Bede notices the building of 
churches and monasteries before his time, whence we 
gather that stone was the usual material and wood the 
exception. * * * No one who has examined the massive 
towers of Earl's Barton and Barnack, or the large arches in 
the churches of Wittering, Brigstock, and Barnack, can 
question the use of stone in Saxon buildings, or deny the 
experience of the architects of those days in solid masonry.' 

Sir G. Wilkinson then mentions that there are * repre- 

* -.4ulwine. 
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sentations of walls of churches and houses built of hewn 
stone as well as long and short work, in [Caedmon and 
many other] illuminated Saxon MSS. Consequently 
when it is said by William of Malmsbury that before the 
time of Benedict buildings were rarely in stone, and 
by Bede that he caused a church to be built after the 
Roman manner, we may conclude that allusion is here 
made to edifices of squared stone/ So too, * Bishop 
Wilfrid is said to have built a church at Ripon of 
squared or smooth stone {poliio lapide), and another at 
Hexham, which was adorned with various ornamented 
columns, and numerous porticoes or arcades and walls 
of great size and height ; surpassing any other building 
erected on this side the Alps/ Also, in 710, at the 
request of the King of the Picts, an architect was sent 
by the Abbot of Weymouth to Scotland, *to build 
a church after the Roman manner': in other words, 
presumably in the English Romanesque style as de- 
veloped at that time ^ 

* Lastly, it should be remembered that Roger of Wen- 
dover states that as early as 488 Aurelius Ambrosius 
employed masofts and carpenters to repair the sacred 
edifices of the Christian Britons destroyed in 462 by the 
Saxons *,' showing clearly that there were stone churches 
that would have served as models for Saxon workmen. 

Concerning the third point, viz. the (supposed) non- 
existence of remains of Saxon churches, the principal 
advocate of this view, Mr. J. H. Parker, accepted the 
proofs collected by Mr. Rickman that there was a distinct 
style of architecture in use in Saxon times, yet for many 
years contended that the examples referred to by Rick- 
man as pre- Norman were none of them of much earlier 
date than the Conquest ; Domesday Book being quoted 
as proving conclusively that the well-known towers of 
St. Mary le Wigford and St Peter at Gowts, Lincoln, 

* Proceedings Lincoln Dioc. Archit. Soc. 1863. " ^^'^• 

K 2 
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were post-conquestal though built by Saxons in the 
Saxon style \ This will be seen in the sequel to have 
been altogether a mistake. 

Origin of Saxon Architecture. 

Mr. Rickman was not only the first who showed that 
there were churches and parts of churches still in exist- 
ence that had evidently been built in pre-Norman times, 
since they differed essentially from work of Norman date, 
that is to say work in churches erected a short time after 
the Conquest, but he also believed, as will presently 
be seen to have been so, that the style termed * Saxon ' 
imitated Roman work *, which he was under the impres- 
sion was in England far inferior to remains of the same 
period in France ; and so certain peculiarities of the 
Saxon style were supposed to be sufficiently accounted 
for. Had however the numerous Roman architectural 
remains, that have been found since Rickman's death, 
been discovered during his lifetime, he would doubtless 
have claimed as Saxon-Romanesque work some which 
is now styled * Early Norman/ but which, as Dr. Ben- 
tham and Mr. Storer pointed out many years ago, and 
Mr. J. H. Parker at length admitted, in reality exhibits 
ornamental features that had no existence in Normandy 
at the date of the Conquest ^ 



^ J. H. Parker, Introduction to Gothic 
Architecture, 8th ed., p. 35. 

* * Becaosewe cannot directlyprove that 
certain edifices are Saxon by documentary 
evidence, we have been indnced, too easily 
perhaps, to consider that no Saxon build- 
ings exist and have not given ourselves 
the trouble sufficiently to examine our 
earlier Norman work to see if there were 
not some of it entitled to be considered 
as erected before the Conquest.' 'The 
plain square pier (of the Romans) and a 
semi-circular arch I believe to have been 
imitated in the Saxon buildings. I have 
met with many plain Norman-shaped 
arches between the nave and chancel of 
small churches which appeared from the 



mode of construction to be xelics of a 
more ancient edifice.' And again, ' From 
the plain pier and arch the gradation is 
particularly easy to the Norman style. 
The round arch remains, and a very little 
alteration improves the rude shafts of the 
little chapel at Kirkdale, Yorkshire, into 
the ordinary Norman capital.* Much 
of this change Rickman believed 'was 
already developed about the year 1000.' 
Archaologia, 1834. 

' NoTB at end. See also M. Bonet*s 
Analyse ArchitecturcUe de Saint Atienne 
de Caen, quoted in Pre-Norman Datt 
of the Design of Oxford Cathedrat. 
H. Frowde, p. 17. 
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It is to this later phase of pre-Norman architecture 
that attention requires principally to be directed. 

Comparison of Architectural Remains. 

As mentioned in a communication made by me to the 
R. Archaeol. Institute in 1889, when instituting a compari- 
son between Anglo-Norman ornament and the designs in 
Anglo-Saxon MSS., sufficient evidence exists that the 
former was derived from Saxon work as illustrated in the 
illuminated MSS. of the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh century ^ 

It was added that the more important churches founded 
by kings of England and heads of the great monastic 
orders, which were probably erected in the latest style, 
would have been the first to be rebuilt on a larger scale 
after the Conquest. A careful search, however, has in 
more than one instance resulted in the discovery of Saxon 
remains in buildings even of this description, and a close 
scrutiny would no doubt lead to the discovery of many 
more ; for the identification of such work in early Norman 
buildings is an easier task than might at first be supposed, 
seeing that the style of architecture that prevailed in Nor- 
mandy at the time of the Conquest, as ascertained by 
MM. Bouet and De Caumont, of Caen, in concert with 
Mr. J. H. Parker, was severely plain. Its rude Roman- 
esque capitals were in fact the only ornament, as shown 
by the style of the work of Remigius at Lincoln. 

So much however has to be learned on the subject, 
that, as opportunity offers, it is proposed to collect ex- 
amples of Saxon work of all periods, and so render it 
possible in time to identify the successive styles of archi- 
tecture and ornament that were in use in this country 
during the 650 years that elapsed between the evacuation 
of the British Isles by the Romans, and the Norman con- 

' See also an extract from Westwood's minated Saxon MSS., with illustrations 
FtusimUes of Miniatures^ ad fin. : and of pre-Norman work, appended to this 
the list of architectural features in illn- paper. 
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quest. And it is with considerable satisfaction I am 
able to state at once that some of the work believed 
to be pre-Norman in Oxford and its neighbourhood, on 
comparing it with remains admittedly Saxon at StBenet's, 
Cambridge, and at Iver, Bucks, proves to be equally 
distinctive. 

At Escombe, too, near Bishop Auckland, there is an 
arch like one at St. Benet's, and the plan of the church and 
the great height of its walls so clpsely resemble in these 
and other respects the well-known eighth century church 
of Bradford upon Avon, that it is clear they must be of 
about the same date. Dr. Hooppell, who first discovered 
the Saxon work at Escombe, in 1887^ (no one having 
had any suspicion of its age previously), states that it 
is built of stones from the Roman city of Vinovia, and 
drawings show that it has arches which exhibit identically 
the same structural peculiarities [PI. I, fig, 3]; thus 
confirming the views of Rickman as well as Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson ^ and Dr. Bruce 2, that Saxon architecture was 
copied from Roman, and is not a mere imitation in stone 
of Saxon dwellings \ 
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Fig. 7. 



Then as regards the mouldings of one of the bases in 
the south transept of Oxford Cathedral which differ 



* JourH, BriL Arch. Assoc. 1887 : and 
History of Vincvia, by the Rev. R. E. 
Hooppell, D.D., and edit. 1892. 



' Notes at end, p. 1 29. 
' It is also the belief of Mr. G. £. 
Fox, F.S.A. 
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entirely from any elsewhere in the church \Archaol. 
Oxon. Part ii, PI. I], the centre one exhibits a ring 
with a sharp edge between two small round mouldings ; 
a peculiarity that occurs at St. Benet's both in the 
capital and on the impost of the tower arch (figs. 5, 6). 

Mr. Brock, Hon. Sec. of the British Archaeological 
Association, has lately discovered similar features in 
the Saxon church in Dover Castle. And they occur in 
the architrave moulding of a remarkable window-head 
in the nave of Iver Church (fig. 7), which was pro- 
nounced to be Saxon by both Sir Gilbert Scott and 
Professor Freeman ^ : the work here, as at St. Benet's, 
being of all the more importance because accompanied 
by a roll moulding on which, as well as on the plain 
surface of the arch stones, there are cross axe markings, 
such as will presently be shown to be conspicuous also 
on the untouched stones of a doorway inside the first 
stage of the belfry of St. Benet's tower. It curiously 
suggests early efforts to produce diaper patterns such 
as Mr. J. H. Parker thought might be of Saxon date 
or design in St. Leonard s Church at Wallingford, and 
elsewhere ^ The diaper at St. Leonard's is some of it 
plaited or basket work, and some like the star ornament 
on the reverse of Offa's coins ^ The latter when used 
round Romanesque arches of early date is generally styled 
Norman ; and may often have been so in time, though it 
cannot be doubted that the pattern is Saxon, if not earlier; 
as in the case of zigzag, rope ornament, twisted shafts, 
and balusters so frequently met with on Roman altars. 

The main interest, so far as moulded work is con- 
cerned, centres in the tower arch at St Benet's. 

It has already been shown that there are features 
at Oxford Cathedral that resemble work in St. Benet's 
tower. The roll moulding of the tower arch and the 

' Note at end. 1891 ; with plate. 

' See an account of this church in the ' See also patterns in illumincited MSS. 

Journal of I he Brit. Archaol. Assoc, for Plate III, figs, i, 3. 
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recessed shafts prove also to be like work at Wallingford ; 
but the capitals of the shafts at Cambridge appear to be 
earlier, and approach very closely in design a spherical 
capital found last summer at Silchester, and one dis- 
covered some years ago in or near the church of J arrow, 
and believed by Rickman to have belonged to Wilfred s 
church, though Mr. J. H. Parker thought it was of much 
later date^ The great interest that attaches to the 
capital is that it helps to confirm Rickman s view of 
the Roman origin of Saxon architecture and ornament ; 
and supports the early date assigned by Mr. T. J. 
Micklethwaite to St. Benet's tower, due, mainly, to the 
existence of the mouldings, and a couchant lion carved in 
high relief over the capital and cornice and supporting the 
label of the tower arch. It appears that there is a lion 
in a church at Ravenna that occupies a similar position. 
It is important also to mention that a lion occurs in the 
border of a picture of early ninth century date, in a MS. 
Life of St Cuthbert, by Bede, in C. C. C. Library at 
Cambridge, a photograph of which has kindly been 
made by Mr. Pollock, one of the Fellows. Typo-etchings 
of portions of the border in juxtaposition with one of part 
of a panel in the well-known Saxon church of Britford, 
near Salisbury, are introduced in the Frontispiece and 
support the late Professor Westwood's contention that 
the painters of the Saxon period were also the artists 
and designers of Saxon carvings. It is probable that the 
ornamentation was derived from Byzantine or Eastern 
Romanesque examples. 

Importance of tool markings. 

Evidence having been met with at Cambridge that the 
Saxons at the time when St. Benet's tower was built 
used cross-axing 2, together with the fact that the Nor- 

' Introduction to Gothic Architecture^ pointed out, in an irregular and partial 
8th cd. way, as at Stow, 

^ Sometimes, as Mr. Loftus Brock lias 
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man tooling was always in diagonal lines (excepting on 
round surfaces), and, as M. Bouet of Caen has shown, 
with increased fineness towards the end of the eleventh 
century, wherever care has been taken to remove 
whitewash or plaster without re-tooling, or injuring old 
marks, cross-tooling may be a guide of some value 
when attempting to identify Saxon ashlar-work in ancient 
churches often incorrectly reported to have been en- 
tirely re-built By itself, however, it is not without 
other evidence sufficient to determine the date of a wall, 
for ashlar was commonly used again ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the absence of the peculiar markings in early 
eleventh century work would be no proof that it was 
not of that period, since a coarse description of axing, 
more or less in diagonal lines, appears to have been 
used both in tliis country and abroad for a few years 
previous to the Conquest, as at Westminster. 

As it was a matter of importance to obtain facsimiles 
of the markings on the jambs and arch stones in St. 
Benet's belfry rubbings of them were made, which have 
since been reduced to an eighth of the original size by 
photography. Owing, however, to the unequal depth of 
the axe cuts, some of the distinctive character of the 
work has been lost. In the interior of the church, the 
jambs, and to a less extent the stones of the Saxon tower 
arch were re-worked when the building was restored a 
few years ago, so that the cross markings are there but 
faintly visible. The work on the doorway is shown fig. 8. 




Fig. 8. 
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.SV. MichaeVs Tower ^ Oxford. 

One of the examples which Rickman relied on as prov- 
ing that there was a Saxon style of architecture was St 
Michaels tower, Oxford. It has been often repaired, and 
is thought by some to have had an upper story added 
by Robert D'Oiley, if the tower was not entirely built 
by him. To ascertain whether there is any reason to 
believe either was the case, I propose to compare the 
work with that of the Saxon tower of St. Benet's at 
Cambridge, and see in what respects, if any, the towers 
differ. In both of them there is long and short work', 
though it is confined at St. Michael's almost altogether to 
one corner of the tower and the upper part of another. 
The absence of freestone quoins elsewhere suggests the 
possibility of there being early stone-work of two dates. 
The rubble walling, on all faces, appears the same up to 
the level of the clock, above the second tier of windows, 
at which height the wall seems to have been patched in 
two or three places. The balusters of the upper windows 
slightly differ from the lower ones, and so may possibly 
be of different dates. There is nothing, however, as 
far as can be seen inside or from the street to show 
which, if either, range of belfry windows was added. 
A main reason for thinking the upper windows are 
original ones is that the tower of St. Michaels church, 
like St. Benet's, exhibits the usual Saxon proportions ; 
it is tall and narrow, and so resembles the towers of 
Saxon churches in illuminated MSS. Norman towers 
are known to have been short and massive. If, then, 
there was at one time only a single range of baluster 
windows, and the height of the tower was not altered, 
then, as at St. Benet's, the windows would probably have 
been in the belfry story proper, and the lower windows 
may have been inserted afterwards, for some purpose 

* Imitated as it would appear from Roman work. See Note at end. 
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or another, and in Saxon times, for the impost moulding 
(fig. 9) in neither stage resembles Norman work : and 
documentarj' evidence is altogether wanting that Robert 
D'Oiley either built, or added to the tower^ 




Fig. 9. 

There is a tall narrow doorway in both belfries; at 
St. Benet s on the east side, at St. Michael's on the north. 
From its height above the ground the one at Oxford 
may perhaps have been intended, like the doors of the 
round towers of churches in Ireland, to render ingress 
more difficult when the tower was used for refuge. 
At Cambridge it looks as if there may have been a 
floor over the nave to which access was obtained by 
the doorway : or it may have been reached by a ladder 
from inside the church. The arches are constructed in the 
Roman manner, with a wider span than that between 
the jambs (Plate I, figs, i, 3), and the imposts extend 
through the thickness of the walls. The jambs and 
arch at St. Benet's are of freestone, but the voussoirs 
are ill-shaped, so that the Romanesque arch is formed 
partly by the uneven thickness of the mortar joints, and 
partly by the introduction of small wedge-like stones as 
is often the case in Roman work ; and it is so in Saxon 



' Mr. Broton thought that the fact of 
the import stones of the lower baluster 
windows of St. Michael's being cracked, 
would be accounted for by supposing 
that the additional weight of an npper 
story caused the fractures. But there 
would seem to have been very little addi- 
tional weight of wall between the upper 
and lower windows. It is quite possible 
that the fractures were due to oscillation 
consequent on the earthquake of 1666, 



and there is a crack over the tower arch 
that may have been produced by the 
same cause. Also the upper part of the 
jamb of the original tower arch, on the 
south side, and indeed the entire south 
wall inside, leans considerably outwards, 
though on the exterior the wall is per- 
pendicular; which shows that it must 
have been cased ; and so throws back the 
erection of the original tower to a very 
early period. 
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arches at Christ Church (PL I, fig. 2). At St Michaers 
the arch is constructed of rag stone plastered over. 

Examples of a greater width between the springing 
stones than occurs between the jambs of an arch are to 
be seen in the windows of the Roman Pharos at Dover^. 
Judging from two arches at Vinovia, the narrowness of 
Saxon doorways in proportion to their height, so con- 
spicuous in illuminated MSS., seems also to have been 
imitated from Roman remains \ 

As a characteristic of Saxon work, about which no 
doubt exists, it should be mentioned that the towers of 
St Michael and St Benet are without buttresses, or stair- 
case ; the latter being found in only one Saxon church, 
so far as is at present known. Ladders may have been 
preferred as affording greater security in times of danger. 
Saxon walls also were of less thickness, though loftier 
than Norman walls. And this, too, is the case at St 
Michael's, which goes against the theory that the tower 
was erected to strengthen the fortifications of the towiu 

An Historical Myth. 

The historical mistake regarding the two well-known 
towers at Lincoln, which were believed to have been 
built by a Saxon after the Conquest, has recently been 
corrected by Precentor Venables, in a communication 
made to the British Archaeological Association. It 
appears that the towers referred to are not the ones 
belonging to the churches mentioned in Domesday as 
having been built to accommodate the population dis- 
placed by the Conqueror on the site of Lincoln Castle ; 
for there is sufficient evidence that these were situated 
in the marshes, between the upper town and the river, 
and have long been demolished. But as all other Saxon 
towers with baluster windows, Mong and short' work, 
and narrow tall towers like the Lincoln ones, were in 

* Anhaologia, vol. xlv. ' Sec also fig. lo. 
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consequence of the above mistake supposed to have 
been built about the same time, great doubt existed 
v^hether St. Michael's tower was any earlier. There is 
now nothing to prevent archaeologists from accepting a 
date for it nearer what may be called the middle Saxon 
period, or even the first. The matter is of so much 
importance that it has been thought well to give Mr. 
Venables' correction in his own words, in the Notes 
appended to this article ^ 

When continuing the subject of English Romanesque 
Architecture in a future Part of Archceologia Oxoni- 
ensis^ it is proposed to examine the evidence, both 
structural and historical, on which the erection of St. 
George's tower in Oxford Castle is attributed to Robert 
D'Oiley. The annexed typo-etching of a stone on which 
there is what the late Dr. Bruce believed to be a repre- 
sentation of the interior of a Bagnio, will givq a better 
idea of the Roman remains formerly existing in this 
country than any written description ^. 







Fig. io. 

Part of a Roman engraved Stone found at Maryport. 



» Note at end. 



* Sec Note at end, p. 1 29. 
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NOTES. 

Page II 6, n. 3. — The following extract is from a paper 
by Mr. Parker. * The great Abbey Churches at Caen 
had long been considered the starting point for the his- 
tory of architecture in England, and the connecting link 
between the architectures, and at the same time it had 
been taken for granted that these Churches, as they 
now stand, were fair examples of the style of building 
in use in Normandy at the time of the Conquest. A 
careful examination, however, showed that this was 
almost entirely a delusion^ which had greatly misled the 
generality of English historians and amateurs. When 
he came to examine these churches in detail, with the 
careful observation required by the system of Professor 
Willis, he found that in the Church of St. Stephen there 
was such a difference of construction in different parts, 
as to mark the work of three distinct periods.' — Proceed- 
ings of tJie Oxford Architectural and Historical Society ^ 
vol. i. New Series. 

Also, in his last published work, Mr. Parker wrote as 
follows : — 

' The Saxons appear to have been more advanced in 
the fine arts, such as sculpture, than the Normans.' 
And again ; * Recent observations seem to show that 
the Saxons were more advanced than the Normans at 
the time of the Conquest ; their work was more highly 
finished, had more ornament, and they used fine jointed 
masonry, while the Normans used wide jointed/ — A B C 
of Gothic Architecture, 1885, pp. 6 and 12. 

Page 1 1 7, n. i . — The late Professor Westwood, in the 
Appendix to his work Facsimiles of Miniatures^ says, 
' Saxon carvings exhibit so complete an identity both in 
general design and detail with the miniatures and orna- 
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ihents of the MSS. themselves, as to lead to the con- 
viction that the painters of the latter were the artists 
ahd designers of the former ; and that, consequently, the 
different remains illustrate each other.' And so the age 
o^ a particular MS. being ascertained, *we are able 
approximately to determine also the age of the stone or 
ivory carving or metal chasing of which the art is so 
completely identical with the design in the manuscripts \* 

Page 118, n. 2. — 'Each style of architecture is the 
parent of its successor. In this Roman sculpture (fig. lo) 
we have the type which the Saxon builders adopted and 
which the Norman architects further modified.' — Lapi- 
darium, 901, p. 452. 

Page 118, n. 2. — Referring to what is called * long and 
short work,' Sir Gardner Wilkinson thought there could 
be no doubt that it was borrowed from the Romans by 
the Saxon masons in this country, just as they also 
adopted tile-shaped bricks together with herring-bone 
work — often formed of thin stones. During a tour 
through the Regency of Tunis, Sir G. Wilkinson ' found 
whole towns, apparently of the time of Justinian and 
the subsequent emperors, the houses of which were 
built in this manner,' with * upright shafts formed of long 
and short blocks, with the intervals filled up by small 
stones and mortar.* The reason for the work in this 
district being in such good preservation is that the 
towns remain as they were rebuilt after the devastations 
of the Vandals. 

One example in particular is described : it is the 
temple of Dugga (the Roman Thugga), where there 
is ' a semi-circular Apse, which was introduced into the 
building after its conversion into a Christian church,* 
and like the older part of that end of the temple, * is 
composed of long and short masonry, and is a remark- 

* Quoted also in the Pre- Norman Date of the Design and some of ike Stonework of 
Oxford Cathedral. H. Frowde : Oxford and London, pp. 34, 1890. 

L 
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able specimen of this mode of construction in a Roman 
edifice/ The temple was dedicated to Jupiter, as we 
learn from an inscription upon its fa9ade ^ 

Page 119, n. i . — Speaking of the discovery of the 
window in Iver church during the restorations of 1840, 
Mr. Freeman expressed himself as follows : — 

* I certainly think this is one of the strongest cases in 
favour of the existence not only of buildings older than 
the Norman conquest, but of the existence of a distinct 
Anglo-Saxon style — two questions which ought never to 
be confused together in the way they too often have 
been. * * * Against its being of Anglo-Saxon date there 
is nothing but the disinclination which exists in some 
minds to admit anything to be Anglo-Saxon. * * * But, 
though I believe the shell of the nave at Iver to be 
Anglo-Saxon, I see no reason to attribute to it any great 
antiquity. I conceive it to belong to the early part of 
the third of those architectural divisions into which, in 
my history of architecture, I have ventured to partition 
the Anglo-Saxon period of our history. There are no 
signs of wooden construction on the one hand, and no 
approximation to distinctive Norman work on the other. 
Perhaps the latter half of the tenth century just before 
the beginning of the French connexion, of which the 
marriage of iEthelred with iElfgiva-Emma, may be 
considered as one of the earliest instalments, might be 
as likely a point as any.' — Arch. Jotir. vol. vii, page 152. 

Page 127, n. i. — In the discussion after the reading of 
a paper on the Churches of Lincoln by Mr. Loftus Brock, 
the following remarks were made by the Rev. Precentor 
Venables : — 

* We have all known long since that these towers 
(St. Peter-at-Gowts and St. Mary-le-Wigford) were pre- 
Norman in style. Their tall, tapering outline, so unlike 
the square massiveness of the towers of the Norman 

* Lincoln Dioc. Arch. Society {Associated Societies Reports), vol. vii. p 52. 
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builders ; the almost entire absence of fenestra! openings 
in the lower stages, or more properly stage, for there is 
no division by stringcourses between the ground and the 
belfry story ; the coupled belfry-windows with the single 
mid-wall shaft, supporting the massive through-stone 
which forms the impost ; not to mention the entire absence 
of any means of communication from story to story, except 
by ladders — are unmistakable features of the primitive 
form of Romanesque which flourished in our island in 
so-called Anglo-Saxon times. 

* The only question that can arise concerning them 
is their date — whether they are pre-Norman in age as 
well as pre-Norman in style. On this point Mr. E. A. 
Freeman has again and again expressed himself with 
unquestioning decisiveness, and his decision has been 
hitherto unquestioningly accepted. Those who are familiar 
with Mr. Freeman's writings will remember that he assigns 
these towers a date subsequent to the Conquest, and 
regards them as the work of a certain Colswegen, who is 
mentioned in Domesday as having received land outside 
Lincoln from the Conqueror, on which he built thirty 
houses and two churches. In Mr. Freeman's own words' : 
" From the Conqueror he (Colswegen) received as a grant 
a piece of land beyond the river, on which, at the time 
of the Survey^ thirty houses, the beginning of the lower 
town, had risen ; and for their inhabitants he built two 
churches, churches which stand high above all the other 
buildings of shire and city in deep and thrilling interest." 

* The source of the interest which invests them, or 
rather their towers, for that is all that remains of them, 
is the proof given by their presumed date that " they rose 
under the hands of Englishmen in the ancient style of 
Englishmen." 

* It savours of presumption to question the statements 
of so great a master of history; but while Mr. Brock's 

*• T(nvns and Distruts, ^. 210, 
L 2 
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well-tutored eye discovers in the character of the masonry 
and its tooling indications that these towers must have 
been the work of an earlier builder than Colswegen ; that, 
in his own words they are **of medium Saxon date/* 
documentary evidence (scanty, indeed, but sufficient) leads 
us to the conclusion that we have all been in error in 
identifying St. Peter s and St. Mary's with the churches 
erected by Colswegen, and that these churches stood in 
a different part of the city altogether. 

* It will be observed that Mr. Freeman finds it recorded 
in Domesday that Colswegen built two churches, and he 
finds two churches In Lincoln with towers in the st>'!e 
which (he thinks) Colswegen would have chosen for his 
new buildings, and without inquiring any further, at once, 
on this insufficient evidence, he identifies the one with 
the other. 

' Now in what direction does documentary evidence 
point "i Let us first look at Domesday, and see what that 
says. I quote from Mr. C. Gower Smith's translation, 
p. 4. We read thus : " Colswain has in the city of 
Lincoln four tofts of land . . . and outside the city he has 
thirty-six houses and two churches, to which nothing 
belongs, he having built them on the same uncultivated 
land which the King gave him, and which was never 
before built upon." There is nothing in this passage to 
indicate in what part of the suburbs of the city the land 
granted to Colswegen lay. The words, " a piece of land 
beyond the river I' have no place in the record. On which 
side of the river Colswegen built his houses and churches 
the Survey is entirely silent. 

* Domesday saying nothing as to the situation of Cols- 
wegen's grant, we must look elsewhere for indications of 
its position. The late Mr. Ross, whose History of Lin-, 
coin (still unhappily only in manuscript) is one of the 
chief treasures of Lord Oxenbridge's library at Burton 
Hall, states as an unquestionable fact that the land 
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bestowed on Colswegen was ** the Eastern Morass '' on 
the north bank of the river. It may be objected that he 
may have been, like Mr. Freeman, only expressing an 
hypothesis which had nothing solid to stand on. But 
not to say that Mr. Ross was as far as possible from 
being a man likely to indulge in theories, however attrac- 
tive, but a painstaking, honest investigator, with materials 
at command for the history of the city, which, through 
the unhappy loss (I trust only temporary) of the whole 
of the old Corporation Record- Books, are no longer 
available, and that there is historical evidence confirma- 
tory of what he says. 

• The '* Eastern Morass " was the tract of swampy 
ground lying between the present " Monks' Road " and 
the river. Here stood two churches, St. Peter s-by-the- 
Pump and St. Austin s-at-Baggerholms, which Mr. Ross 
states to have been those erected by Colswegen. As 
both of these churches, in consequence of the decay of 
the city, were demolished early in the sixteenth century, 
there are no architectural data for testing this statement 
Its truth, however, is abundantly proved by the fact that 
one of the churches, that of St. Peter-by-the-Pump, 
together with a large tract pf land, were given by Cols- 
wegen's son, Picot, to the Abbey of St. Mary at York, 
which had a cell dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, still 
further to the east, on the banks of the Witham, of , 
which some remains are still standing, popularly known - 
as *• Monks Abbey." The church was served either by 
the Prior of the cell or some vicar nominated by him. 
The last vicar was one Bracebridge, in 1446, to whom 
no successor was appointed, the parish having become 
destitute of people. The other church, St. Austins, also 
fell into decay from the same cause, and, as I have said, 
was taken down in 1533^4- 

' I think it will be allowed that this gift of land and 
a church in this particular locality, to St. Mary*s Abbey, 
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by Picot, Colswegen's son, establishes the truth of Mr. 
Ross's identification of the Conqueror's grant with the 
" Eastern Morass," and of the churches built by him 
with those named above ; and while it unhappily de- 
molishes an hypothesis which has been put forth with 
much attractive eloquence, and which has been so 
generally credited (by myself among others), removes 
what might have appeared an otherwise insuperable 
obstacle to our hearty acceptance of Mr. Brock's verdict 
as to the pre-conquestal date of the existing towers.' 
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APPENDIX. 

ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS IN ANGLO-SAXON MSS., C. lOOO^ 

I. Psalter. Brit. Museum 603, eleventh century. 

Arcades. 
Square turrets. 
Battlements. 
Tall narrow doorways. 
Ashlar. 

Church with clear-story. 
Twisted column. 
Cushion capitals. 

Picture of a mason making use of a pointed 
chisel. 

\Note. Most of the miniatures in this MS. are copies of 
those in the Utrecht Psalter of much earlier date.] 

II. Gospels in Latin. Bod. Laud, 102, ninth century. 

Arcades of four arches over calendars. 
Foliated capitals. 
Ornamented pillars. 
Inverted volutes. 

III. Psalter of King Athelstan. B.M. end of ninth 

century. 
Two round arches, indicating a building with an 

aisle. 
Mouldings, or chamfers (?). 
Cushion-shaped capitals. 
Sloping bases. 
Holy cradle, in form of a church, with an arcade 

in lower stage, three round windows and 

clear-story. [PI. Ill, fig. 5.] 

* Sctjoum. R. Archaol. Institute ^ 1890. 
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IV. Latin Psalter. Salisbury Cathedral. Ninth or 
tenth century. 

Round arches. 

Foliated capitals. 

Lines indicating mouldings. 

Shafts at corners of piers (?). 

V. i^thelwold's BenedictionaP. Eaton Hall, c. 1000. 

Intersecting arches. 

Double arches under an embracing arch. 

Square turrets. 

Piers with panels, or corner shafts (?). 

Twisted pillars (on a throne). 

Foliated capitals. 

Romanesque bases. • 

Intertwining stalks. 

Ashlar, in courses of different heights. 

Acanthus foliage. 

Holy cradle, in form of a church, with aisles and 

clear-story. 
Balustered shafts* 

VI. JPAMcs Anglo-Saxon Pentateuch. 

B.M. Claudius B. IV, c. 1000. 
High arches. 
Apse. 

Sub-arches, springing from attached shafts. 
Square turrets. [PL III, fig. 4.] 
Tall narrow doorways. 
Ashlar, in courses of unequal height. 
Battlements. 
Small arcades. 
Bell-shaped capitals. 
Cushion capitals. [PI. Ill, fig. 4.] 
Foliated capital. [PI. II, fig. 7.] 
Capitals with pointed leaves. [PI. II, fig. 10.] 
Capitals with volutes. 

^ Reproduced in Archaohgiaf vol. zxiY. 
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Sloping bases. 

Doorway with tympanum. 

Twining stalks and leaves. 

Acanthus leaves- 

Star-shaped diaper (on a throne). 

Saw tooth border. [PI. Ill, fig. 12.] 

Cable moulding. [PI. Ill, fig. 10.] 

VII. Caedmons Paraphrased Bod, Junius, 2, c. 1000. 

Diaper work. . [PI. 1 1 1 , fig. 1 .] 

Arches springing from half capitals. [PI. lif, 

fig. 2.] 
Triple clear-story arches. 
Turrets, with two-light windows. 
Tall narrow doorways. [PI. II, fig. 4.] 
Small arcades. 

Piers With panels or comer shafts (i^). 
Ashlar, in unequal courses. 
Rounded, or cushion capitals. [PI. Ill, fig. 2.] 
Capitals with volutes. 
Capitals with interlacing stalks. 
Rounded bases. [PI. II, fig. 11.] 
Acanthus foliage. 
Battlements. 

• 

VIII. Latin Psalter. Bod. Junius, 27, tenth century. 

[Initial letters only.] 
Acanthus foliage. 

Stalks issuing from tubes or pipes. [PI. II, fig. 2.] 
Eagles' heads in involved foliage. 

IX. Prudentius. Bod. early eleventh century. 

Acanthus foliage. 

X. Dunstan. B.M. Claudius, A, III, tenth century. 

Tall narrow doorways. 

Two square turrets. 

Shafts ornamented with chevrons. 

* ArchaolcgiOf ▼ol. xxiv. 
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Label decoratedwith minute arches. [PL 1 1 , fig- 1 -] 
Twining stalks and leaves. 
Female head, with leaf head-dress. [PL 1 1 , fig. i .] 
Acanthus leaves. 

XI. Litany^ Bod. 775, late tenth century. 

[Two initial letters only.] 
Interlacing bands. [PL II, fig. 4.] 
Twining foliage. 

XII. Gospels. B.M. Cal.VII., early eleventh century. 

Inverted volutes. 

XIII. Psalter. B.M. Tiberius, C. VI, early eleventh 

century. 

[Ideal Holy Sepulchre *.] 
Arcades of small arches. 
Circular windows. 

Twisted pillar with foliated capitals. 
Steps ornamented with zigzags. [PL III, fig. 1 1.] 
Line of pellets. 

Well proportioned round-headed windows. 
Bands of bead ornament [PL III, fig. 9.] 
Inverted volutes. [PL II, fig. 9.] 

XIV. Hymnal. B.M. Caligula XV, eleventh century. 
Arcade of small arches. 

Square turrets. 

Church with aisles and clearstory. 

Apse at the end of an aisle {?), 

Tall portals. 

Moulded arches. 

Battlements. 

XV. Psalter. B.M. Har. 2904. 
Acanthus leaves. [PL II, fig. 5] 

XVI. Missal of Bishop Leofric, Bod. c. 1000. 
Acanthus foliage. [PL II, fig. 6.] 

' Thii Litany conUins a prayer for King Ethelred and the English Army.» 
' Reproduced in Westwood*s Facsimiles. 
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ARCHiEOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 



Notes on the Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges. 

There is little doubt that the mistakes, which are 
admitted to have been made in the bearings of many 
of the Oxford colleges, are due to the comparatively 
impersonal nature of the coats, and still more to the 
circumstance that the College of Arms had no jurisdic- 
tion within the limits of the University K 

This exemption dates from the time of Henry IV, who 
first granted the charter of immunity, a charter subse- 
quently confirmed by Henry VHI, and always strenuously 
maintained by the University authorities, up to the time 
of the cessation of visitations by the king's heralds. 
The following instance of the way in which the heralds 
were received in 1634, when attempting to break through 
the restrictions for the purpose of reforming errors in 
heraldry, is recorded by Brian Twyne, and may be worth 
quoting at length : — 

* In August 1634. Two Heralds of Arms M' Philpot called 
Summersett, & M' Riley called Blewmantle came to y* Uni- 
versitie of Oxen w*** commission to visit in y* Universitie, as 
well as in )^ Towne concerning matters of Heraldrie & Armes. 

And coming to the Vice-Chanc: then beinge, D' Pinke 
Warden of Newe Coll. to shewe their Commission (as they had 
done two or three dayes before to y® Judges in y* Guildhall 
w" 3^ Assises then held) in their rich coates to have their 
commission allowed they alleadged that heretofore in M' D' 

^ Anthony Wood mentions that in versity, probably as holding some elastic 

1574 his father claimed and obtained College appointment, since the University, 

exemption from the jurisdiction of King the colleges, and their officials, only were 

Clarencieux, as a member of Oxford Uni- privileged. 

M 
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Humphreys time A** 1574 their predecessors had done y* like 
& visited in y* universitie about reforminge of errors in 
heraldry &c. 

But y* Registers of y* Universitie beingc perused, specified no 
such matter. 

And all though those Heraldes had in a manner procured 
a kinde of leave of y* Lord Arch bish. of Cant, then Chancellor 
of y* Universitie to give some faire waye to this their pro- 
ceedinge, yet y* Vicechancellor consultinge w**" y* heds of 
houses, y* matter did not relish very well unto them, that y* 
saide Heraldes should be suffered to keepe any fresh inqui- 
sition either with the colledges (as they required) or w*^in y* 
precincts of y* Universitie. 

Moreover there was sent to y* Vicechanc. a Table of all y^ 
Coll. Armes blasoned in their proper collours and mettalls set 
forth be authoritee by Jo. Scott, and that y* colledges could 
not showe y* heraldes any other Arms than them there sett 
forth ; and so it would be needlesse for them to inquyre any 
further about it. 

The Vice Chancellor was also informed at y* Universities 
Exemption by K. Henry IV & K. Henry y^ 8*^ charter a 
Marescallis Regiis. 

And that if the Heraldes should happen to fine any privi- 
ledged person for any fault conceminge heraldry yet y* Uni- 
versitie ought still to have y* fine, by K. Henry y* 8*** his charter 
& that ye heraldes themselves nowe duringe 3^ time of their 
abode w***in y* Universitie, were to be accounted priveledged 
men, by vertue of a Composition betwixt the Universitie & 
y* Towne in 37 of K. Henry y* 6, in regard that they bring 
a message letters & commission to y® whole Universitie; & 
therefore they were to be ordered by the V, C. under whose 
jurisdiction they now were, & not he by them. All which 
thinges being well considered, it would be little avayelable for 
y* said heraldes to procede any further in this their intended 
visitation in y* Universitie. 

And so after the V. C. had entertayned them at a supper 
(whereat I was present) they tooke their leaves and promised 
to make as fayre a report of their usage in y* Universitie as 
they might &c. And this was all that was then done in that 
business. 
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Here I had forgotten to procure of them y* sight of that 
alleagation w®** they produced for their visitation in D^ 
Humphrey's time &c. in regard y* we have no memorandum 
thereof.' — Brian Twyne, MS. No. 24, p. 578. 

Nor were other attempts in 1566, 1574, and 1668, 
more successful ^. 

The results of this immunity show themselves in one 
or two curious ways, chiefly in the coats 'in tierce/ of 
which there is no other illustration in modern English 
heraldry, but more noticeably in the fact that of all the 
colleges in Oxford the arms of two or three only are 
habitually represented correctly, or even uniformly*. 

The University Arms. 

The origin of the bearings of the University coat 
itself is lost, and few persons have considered it worth 
their while to speculate upon it ; though the number of 
heraldic inquirers who have accepted the traditional 
explanation regarding the three crowns, and the open 
book, might have encouraged the expectation that some 
at least would have carried the investigation somewhat 
further. As a matter of fact the symbolism of heraldry 
in general has been much exaggerated ; and certainly no 
abstruse meaning, such as has sometimes been suggested, 
can be gathered from the University arms themselves. 

An open book is naturally the conventional charge for 
a University : it is, in fact, difficult to cite a case, either 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, where the arms of 
a University of any eminence do not contain a book ; 
and in the earlier instances this may very probably have 
been the Bible. 

*■ See also a curious note in Wood con* that the constituted authorities can tech- 

oeming the visit of Sir Edward Bysshe in nically give as valid a sanction for the 

1668. use of a mistaken emblazon as the seal 

* It is worth noting that this privilege of the founder himself gives {or the tro^ 

exists to-day, and it is beyond question » bearings. 

M 2 
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Putting aside the book, if the rest of the bearings be 
considered, it will be seen at once that they are the arms 
traditionally ascribed to St Edmund; viz. Azure thrte 
crowns or ; and it is interesting to notice that about the 
close of the fourteenth century, at a time when the new 
foundations were attracting much attention to Oxford, 
Richard II, in creating his favourite Robert de Vere 
Earl of Oxford, granted him as an honourable augmenta- 
tion the arms of St. Edmund within a bordure argent for 
difference ^. 

Now as regards the choice of the arms of St Edmund, 
it is not improbable that Richard II departed from his 
usual custom of granting the Confessor's arms inten- 
tionally and deliberately, those of St. Edmund being 
differenced by the tincture of the field only from the 
arms of the See of Ely (in which diocese Cambridge, the 
rival University, which apparently had then no arms, but 
for some time previous had its own seal, lay), namely, 
gules three crowns, or. 

Whether there is anything in this coincidence or not, 
it seems clear that such was the origin of the arms. The 
bordure then dropped out of use — as it frequently did, 
e.g. in the arms of the Byrons of Newstead. The 
addition of the conventional book brought the coat of 
Oxford University into exact conformity with the bear- 
ings now in use. 

Certainly no trace of the arms of the University is 
found before a.d. 1400, or the presumption would arise 
that the arms had been altered to suit the king's 
caprice. But no suggestion of this occurs in any exist- 
ing record ^ 

^ The custom of granting the arms of within a bordnre ermine. The undif- 

saints as honourable augmentation was ferenced coat of St. Edward was part of 

peculiar to the time. In the same way the arms of England under Richard II. 

the mythical coat of Edward the Confessor ' An instance of the use of the present 

was granted to the Duke of Norfolk, and arms occurs in the tower of the church 

to the Duke of Surrey the same coat . of Cricklade, which was built in I55i« 
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The oldest actually existing description of the arms of 
the University is in a MS. treatise upon heraldry, now in 
the British Museum \ which in the year 1452 was owned 
(and written ?) by Thomas Derham. Upon fol. 143 the 
following entry is made : — 

* Y® armys of Oxforth. They ber asur a boke overt 
^th vij clospys gold betwyx iij crownys/ 

The oldest carved example of the arms, so far as is 
known, is upon the plinth of the buttresses of the Divinity 
Schools, c. 1470. A shield, however, bearing the crowns 
and open book, occurs on a Chancellors seal (1429) * in 
the charge of the Vice-Chancellor of the University. It 
is of silver, and is dated at the back. 

A much earlier seal, of gold, in the same custody is 
pronounced by Mr. Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean, to 
be not later than 1 300. There is no shield, but simply 
a book with two clasps. 

The legend inscribed upon the open book has under* 
gone many changes. One of the. earliest forms was 
Veritas Liberabit Bonitas Regnabit. Others were Sapi- 
entia et Felicitate^ In Principio erat Verbum et Verbum 
erat apod Deum ', and Dominus Illuminatio Mea. 

Guillim, writing in 1610, pronounces for Sapientia et 
Felicitate^ probably being influenced by the publications 
of the University, which, between the years 1587 and 
1623, bore, as a printers mark, the arms with that 
inscription* A variant of this is occasionally found, viz. 
Sapientiae et Faelicitatis. 



It is refened to by Heaine; as also by 
Gnillim, who thought it probable that 
the arms were older than the tower now 
proves to be. 

^ HarL MSS. 2259. > Note at end. 

' This is also the motto on the book 
in the mnch-wom arms engraved on the 
top of the baton of the Esquire Bedel, in 
the Ashmolean Museum, which Mr. Har- 



rison informs me possesses features that 
point to the arms having been copied from 
some of earlier date than the lettering. 
There are flturs de fys alternating with 
small crosses pat^ on the crowns, and the 
book has five clasps in place of the usual 
seven seals. It appears the cross became the 
principal ornament of the English crown 
in the latter half of the fifteenth centnxy. 
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There was, however, until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, no decided preference for any form of 
words in particular ; and Lawrence Humphrey, the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen, addressing Queen Elizabeth in 1575, 
refers with some pride to the use of the various texts as 
a matter upon which the University might congratulate 
itself. 

About 1640 or 1650, the text Dominus Illuminatio 
Mea became the recognized motto, and has continued 
to be such to this day. 

A curious point in connexion with this coat is the 
occasional use of supporters. One John Scolar, printer 
to the University in 15 17 and 15 18, uses angels as sup- 
porters of the arms, and the fact that the device is con- 
tinued intermittently till 1585, makes it possible that they 
were recognised as being more than mere ornaments \ 

A most interesting coat is that in the east window of 
the Bodleian. Here the supporters of the University 
arms are dexter a lion rampant or, sinister a musinum 
of the same, holding in the dexter paw a holy flag, and 
having a key depending from the sinister foot. 

This bearing is quite unaccountable ; and, if accurate, 
is probably the only instance in English heraldry of a 
' musimon,' which is described by Guillim as * a beast of 
bigenerous nature engendered of a goat and a ram.* 
What the key is intended to represent it is difficult to say. 

Another example of remarkable supporters is to be 
seen on the keystone of the vault of the tower in the Old 
Schools quadrangle, where youthful figures take the 
place of angels and so allow more room for a lion and 
a unicorn below them. 

Altering only the text upon the book, the following 
blazon of R. Lee, * PortcuUers,' in 1574, is absolutely 
accurate. 

* Kneeling angels are the supporten the back of the stalls in King's College 
of the arms of the two Univeisities at chapel, Cambridge, erected in 1633. 
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Azure a book open argent, garnished or, on the 
dexter side seven labels gules with seven seals 

attached or between THREE CROWNS OF THE LAST, ON 

the dexter side of the book the words 7^ principio 
erat verbum, on the sinister side et verbum erat 
apud deum. 

University College. 

William of Durham, sometime Rector of Wearmouth, 
dying at Rouen in the year 1249, bequeathed the sum 
of 310 marks to the Chancellor and Masters of Oxford, 
for the sustenance of ten, eleven, twelve, or more masters 
in the Schools. After many vicissitudes this money, 
swollen by judicious usury, was in 1334 invested in the 
land that has since grown into the estate of University' 
College. 

Now William of Durham was beyond all doubt the 
founder of University College, and by dating their for- 
mation from his bequest, the * Masters and Fellows of 
the College of the Great Hall of the University, com- 
monly called University College,' may still retain for 
themselves their present precedence over other colleges, . 
and for the common University an antiquity far greater 
than any to which Cambridge can lay claim ; since the Uni- 
versity, as we sufficiently see by the terms of William's 
bequest, existed as a teaching body before 1 249. 

So much then, for one reason, why the arms of King 
Alfred should in strictness not be used by the College. 

But in addition to this it is to be remembered that 
King Alfred had no coat of arms. The arms of William 
of Durham might properly be used, and Wood states 
bluntly that or : a fleur-d^lys asnire each leaf charged 
with a mullet gules, is the coat of the College. Indeed 
it is difficult to see what claim to their present coat the 
College has, unless, as is remotely possible, Richard II, 
in 1380, when the University remodelled the Statutes of 
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the Society, granted them specially the use of his own 
favourite saint's coat — that of Edward the Confessor — 
much in the same way as we have seen that he granted 
to the Earl of Oxford the coat of St. Edmund. 

But no record exists; and it is sufficient that the 
college can claim to be its own king-of-arms, and that 
the antiquity of the bearings themselves is undisputed. 

The chief point in connexion with the coat is the 
number of birds. 

It is commonly said that Alfred bore four martlets on 
his coat of arms, and Edward five, and that as Alfred is 
believed to have founded the college, and Edward did 
not, the college should bear four martlets. 

It may, however, be at once asserted that no such 
distinction as that above referred to exists. There is 
no legend of any sort or kind that the banner of Alfred 
differed from that of Edward the Confessor, who, claiming 
the throne by descent from Alfred, was not likely to 
alter any traditional device. 

The truth seems to be that a cross (not necessarily 
patonce) surrounded by as many birds, whether four or 
five, as the field that was ornamented would conveniently 
permit, was the emblem of the Anglo-Saxon kings. So 
far, indeed, from the alleged distinction having any 
foundation in fact, we find that the coins of Edward have 
four birds only, a variation obviously suggested by the 
necessities of a circle. 

But the evidence of the Bayeux tapestry, whatever 
it may be worth heraldically, testifies to the fact that 
banners bearing a cross surrounded by five indefinite 
marks that may either be birds or not, are found con- 
spicuously placed among the Anglo-Saxons. 

The tradition of heralds, however, at the best period 
of the craft is of more value. We find on the walls of 
Westminster Abbey, temp. Henry III, shields bearing 
five birds, representing the Anglo-Saxon arms, and 
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behind this it is hardly safe to go for an authoritative 
exposition of heraldry as a science. We may, therefore, 
say now with some confidence that if any representation 
in the mythical arms of any of the emblems of Anglo- 
Saxon kings is attempted, five birds should surround 
the cross, though it should never be lost sight of that 
King Alfred had no heraldic bearings whatever. 

Arms: — Azure a cross patonce between five 
biartlets ^ or. 

Christ Church. 

The arms of Christ Church present little difficulty, 
and scarcely any variations from the original coat This 
coat was first granted to Wolsey himself, and early 
examples of it are not uncommon. Perhaps the most 
authentic rendering is that painted for Wolsey about 
the year 1528, and now pasted inside the cover of the 
first volume of Jacobus Melinus' Concilia (1524), in the 
British Museum (c. 37, 1. 8). 

This plate is otherwise remarkable as being a bone 
of contention among authorities upon Ex-LibriSy but its 
chief interest is the unmistakable character of the 
armorial bearings. 

It cannot be said that heraldically speaking the 
combination is very effective, the surface being too 
variegated ; but this, if anything, adds to the interest of 
the coat, as the composition is undoubtedly of his own 
selection. 

The rendering referred to includes supporters — a 
wholly arbitrary assumption, but one entirely in accord 
with the 'proud prelates' ambitious character. They 
are two griffins argent winged gules, beaked, legged, and 
crined or, armed azure, and holding in the further claw 
a baton of the third. Such a griffin holding a baton is 

' Planch^ contends, and probably doves. In the oldest representations they 
rightly, that these ' martlets * are really have both beak and legs. 
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carved in the sinister spandril of the doorway of the 
Treasury in the Great Quadrangle. 

A point of 5ome interest in connexion with Cardinal 
Wolsey's arms is the coat of the Archbishopric of York, 
which is frequently found impaled with Wolsey s, and 
the cross keys of the See are to be seen in the spandrils 
of two doorways in the south-west side of the same 
quadrangle. Wolseys arms in stained glass impale 
those of the See of York in the oriel window on the 
south side of the hall at Christ Church ; where, too, it 
is noticeable that the Cardinals hat there represented 
has on each side four principal tassels instead of three 
Up to the year 1515 the arms of the See of York were 
the keys and papal mitre of St. Peter ; (a fact some- 
times overlooked by heralds:) but Wolsey altered them 
to the present bearing of the cross keys and crown, 
which is found first in the Parliament roll of that year. 
The alteration was not universally known or recognized 
at once. We find too on the Abbey Gate of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, the arms of Wolsey apparently 
impaled with those of the Province in 1 5 1 ^} 

The arms themselves present no difficulty. They are, 
Sable, on a cross engrailed argent a lion passant 

GULES armed and LANGUED AZURE, BETWEEN FOUR 
leopards' faces AZURE 2 LANGUED GULES; ON A CHIEF 

or a rose gules barbed vert seeded or, between two 
Cornish choughs proper. 

Balliol College. 

The arms of Balliol deserve special notice in two 
respects, viz. the marshalling of the two coats, and the 
arms of Dervorguilla. 

' Instances of this, amongst others, are ' We are aware that we hare departed 

afforded by the arms of Archbishop from modem heraldic precedent in naming 

Bowetts(i433), (where the field is gules), a tincture more than once, but for the 

Archbishop Lee in Newstead Hall, and sake of clearness, we have preferred to err 

Archbishop Savage ; besides a coat in with the late Lyon King of Arms, and 

South Muskham Church. the custom of early heraldry. 
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Dervorguilla was of royal blood, being the daughter 
of Alan, Lord Galloway, and sixth in descent from the 
murdered Duncan : consequently we find in the mar- 
shalling displayed upon the great seal of the College 
the arms of the Galloways upon the dexter, and those 
of Balliol upon the sinister. This arrangement being 
in strict accord with the best heraldic tradition^ should 
never have been departed from. 

The other point in connexion with the arms is the 
composition of Dervorguilla s coat ; that of Balliol is 
simple, and has almost always been correctly repre- 
sented. 

The charge of a lion rampant and the identification 
of its owner with Scotland, has left no room for doubt 
in the minds of draughtsmen*, and the shield has at 
once been corrected to that of Scotland at the present 
day, with the royal tressure, all complete. 

Though there seemed some reason for doubt whether 
Dervorguilla's lion should be crowned, the existence of 
the crown upon the head of the lion in the College seal 
shows conclusively that the Balliol lion should be so 
ensigned. Attention, however, should be called to the 
fact that upon two contemporary representations of the 
arms of John Balliol (including that on the great seal of 
Scotland), the lion of Galloway is uncrowned. The great 
seal, alluded to, is of course that of Dervorguilla's son. 
It is perhaps worth noting also that as soon as the Balliol 
blood becomes royal, it again assumes the dexter side, 
when marshalled. Many people seem to be of opinion 
that there is some peculiar virtue in the shape that the 
Balliol arms have often been made to assume, viz. that of 
two locket-like shields accolh tied with a kind of ribbon, 
and that the design should be retained as peculiar to the 

* Note another similar case in the arms cedence over the paternal coat. 
of Cardinal Pole in a stained window ' Among others the designer of the 

now in the President's house at Magdalen, coats in 7^ University Calendar, 
where the royal quartering is given pre- 
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College. This is altogether a mistake. The usage is taken 
from oontineotal heialdry, probably suggested by the form 
in which the shields appear upon the seal, and, though 
perfectly permissible, is neither peculiar to the College 
nor supported by any traditional authority whatever. 

A pcnnt that still remains worthy of notice is that the 
engraver has * dimidiated ' Balliol in the process of 
' impaling/ This rendering, though well in vogue then, 
and certainly in this case permissible now, may perhaps 
be considered as somewhat an affectation when the ooce 
prevalent custom of dimidiadon has died out 

Arms: — ^Azure, a lion rampant argent, crowned or 

LANGUED AND ARMED GULES, IMPALING GULES AN ORLE 
ARGENT. 

Queen's College. 

The coat of this Collie is especially favoured in that 
it requires but little notice. In fact, all that seems to 
call for correction or remark is said, when we have called 
attention to the following curious proviso in the original 
statutes of the College : — */ desire that in no one respect 
shall the common seal which I have given to my Scholars 
ever be departed from' and then note the fact that the 
mullet of six points, which is distinctly to be seen on the 
founder s seal, was omitted in the seal of the College 
dating from 1584, and also, almost without exception, in 
every representation of the arms up to the present day, 
including those in the Calendar. 

It should be noted in emblazoning the arms that the 
entire unfeathered part of the eagle's leg should be gold, 
and not the foot only. 

A very curious canting coat of almost the same 
antiquity as the College itself is to be found in the 
chapel, where a shield of the date of 1349 bears an eagle 
displayed upon a mount vert^ for Eglefeld. 
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Arnis: — Argent, three eagles displayed gules, 
beaked and membered or, that in dexter chief 
charged on the breast with a mullet of six points, 
pierced, of the third. 

All Souls College. • 

All Souls, founded by Henry Chicheley in 1437, ^^^ 
always borne the arms of its founder without impaling 
with them other arms. 

It should not be supposed that the arms of the 
See of Canterbury, or those of Codrington ^ their bene- 
factor, both of which are frequently found impaled with 
those of Chicheley, form an exception to what has been 
said. The former were only temporarily borne during 
the remarkably long tenure of the' see by Chicheley, and 
the latter had a special use connected with the Library 
which Codrington endowed so munificently. Whether 
the College had not as good a right as Brasenose or 
Lincoln to add the arms of its founder s see to its own, is 
a question relating especially to the rules of marshalling 
arms, and may more suitably be discussed when dealing 
with the arms of the Colleges just mentioned. 

As a matter of fact the College uses the Chicheley 
arms alone, and to obtain a perfectly accurate coat it is 
only necessary to find out what were the bearings the 
Archbishop used. Like the arms of Wykeham, Wayn- 
flete, and Wadham, they have rarely been misrepre- 

* A remarkable feature about the arms the fact that sable is sometimes and for 

of Codrington is that the fess is sable some purposes classed with the furs as 

freity guies, and consequently seems to neither colour nor metal. It is to be 

present an exception to the supposed rule remembered, however, that one reason 

of heraldry forbidding the placing of that is supposed to account for this, viz. 

colour upon colour. that the sable is really argent which has 

Admitting the existence of this rule tarnished through age, is inadmissible, 

in English heraldry — the recent work of Codrington, indeed, is said to have 

Messrs. Woodward and Burnett shows changed the fret to or in consequence, 

that it has no place in continental but there seems very little authority for 

armory — we may find an explanation in this. — P. L. 
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sented, owing probably to the value which attached to 
them as proof of relationship with the founder. * Founders' 
kin * has always been illustrated, and occasionally proved 
by heraldry, so that we are not surprised to find that the 
arms of the Archbishop have been faithfully adhered to. 

But a question arises as to whether the cinquefoils are 
pierced or not. It is curious that in no ancient blazoning 
of the arms is it ever mentioned that they are pierced, 
and a herald tricking or emblazoning the coat from 
whatever written evidence would almost inevitably repre- 
sent them as unpierced. So persistently in fact is the 
omission made, that one might hesitate before correcting 
a description that has the sanction of Wood, Shaw, Pap- 
worth, Bridges, Burke, and others, and seems too, at 
first sight, to be supported by the blind cinquefoils to be 
found in the lecture room of the College. 

But All Souls is singularly happy in possessing 
authentic sources of information in this matter. 

The tomb of Archbishop Chicheley, and his cenotaph 
at Canterbury, testify to the fact that the cinquefoils are 
pierced. Also the authentic copy of the arms blazoned on 
vellum by * R. Lee, alias PortcuUers, Marshall to Claren- 
cieux,' on their * visitation ' in 1 5 74, gives the same 
evidence. This document, recently found by Mr. Oman 
pasted inside the cover of a MS. in the library, describes 
the coat thus : — * These be the auncient arms belonging 
and apperteyning to the coUedge of the soules of all 
faithfuU people deceased of Oxforde.' The volume 
referred to is the 'Registrum Collegii Omnium Animarum, 
vol. u Admissionu Instrument, ab ann, 1571/ 

The entry shows that the heralds, though officially re- 
pulsed by the University, still did some private work, 
and Master Lee has the boldness, if not impertinence, to 
add to his notice * now ratified and confirmed by me, 
PortcuUers.' 

Strong as this evidence is, the final and conclusive 
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proof is afforded by the great seal of the College and 
the small seal of the Warden, both of which show the 
piercing of the cinquefoil with great distinctness. To 
this we may add that the exception in the lecture room 
is apparent only, as the misrepresentation is the fault of 
a modem gilder, and there is nothing to show that the 
blind cinquefoil was a part of the original design \ 

Another point that deserves notice is the use made by 
Chicheley of supporters. Any attempt to account for 
their existence on the ground of a personal and non- 
hereditary distinction, called into existence by his high 
ecclesiastical rank, is made from too modern a point of 
view. 

At no date did high rank among the spiritual peers 
confer the right to supporters ^ ; but Chicheley, like the 
great Cardinal Archbishop of York afterwards, assumed 
as his supporters a development of a royal badge, con- 
trary to the rules and regulations of the College of 
Arms. 

All Souls College, however, has never used them as 
part of their achievement. 

Arms: — Or^ a chevron between three cinquefoils 
pierced gules. 

Charges, and Shape of Shields. 

It should be remembered that in true heraldry the charges 
were always conventional, and so anything approaching 
a natural treatment of lions, eagles, martlets (if a model 



* We may just notice the mistake of 
sobstitntiDg roses for cinqaefoils, for which 
an enterprising local stationer is chiefly 
responsible. It may have been caused by 
the corionsly fluted leaves of the cinque- 
foils npon the iron gates and upon the 
medallion over the south doorway of the 
hall, which do not look unlike natural, 
though very unlike heraldic, roseleaves. 

' This is however disputed by so emi- 
nent an authority as Dr. Woodward of 



Melrose, who, in his forthcoming work 
on Ecclesiastical Heraldry, will examine 
the point, in greater detail than has 
hitherto been attempted. 

* It would seem that Chicheley him- 
self during his lifetime used occasionally 
an argent field. But if other evidence 
were wanting, the arms blazoned at 
Higham Ferrers would be conclusive as 
to the gold. 
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could be found for these last), roses, lilies, or other 
charges, has to be strictly avoided. This remark, how- 
ever, does not altogether apply to * proper ' charges such 
as the choughs in the Christ Church coat, but even the 
'propriety' of these birds has become conventional, in 
tincture at all events. As to the shape of shields gener- 
ally, it would be a fairly safe rule for draughtsmen to 
eschew all designs except the plainest of * heaters' or 
shields composed entirely of concave lines such as that 
of the new B. N. C. book plate. Others may be im- 
exceptionable, but unless some ancient pattern is taken, 
it is only too easy to fall into the rococo style of the 
last century or the atrocious ill-shaped shields of forty 

years ago. 

Perceval Landon. 

Note. 

Though the description of the arms of the University 
of Oxford by Derham in 1452 (ante, p. 147) is the earliest 
that is known to exist, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope men- 
tioned at the meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute 
at Cambridge in 1892, when treating of the heraldry of 
the sister University, that the arms of the two Univer- 
sities at the Council of Constance, as given in a German 
work^ are those of England at that date, with the addition 
of a book, turned, in one case to the dexter, in the other 
to the sinister. It looks as if this blazon was copied 
from that of the University of Paris; viz. the royal 
arms of France, plus a book. 

In addition to the existing arms of Oxford University 

on the seal of a Chancellor in 1429, there is a shield in 

the base with an ox crossing a ford. 

P. U 

^ Published at Augsburg in 14S9. 
To be continued in Part IV. 



Greek and Italian Influences tn Pra-Roman 

Britain. 

In the report on my remarks on the discovery of an 
ancient British pile-settlement near Glastonbury, in the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association at 
Nottingham, I was made responsible for the statement 
that * as far back as the fourth or fifth centuries before 
our era the Britons imported beautiful bronze buckets, 
Greek mirrors, and other objects of art from beyond the 
Alps/ As regards the chronology at least, this remark 
was applied to the tribes of Belgic Gaul, and not to the 
ancient Britons. It maybe that, even at that early date, 
objects of classical manufacture were reaching these 
shores as they were unquestionably reaching the Rhine- 
lands and many parts of Gaul. But, if so, the fact re- 
mains to be established by fresh discoveries. For the 
present all we can certainly say is that, during the first 
three centuries before our era, the arts of Greece and of 
Greek Italy were exercising a very direct influence on 
those of ancient Britain, and that it was primarily the in- 
vasion of this country by Belgic tribes from somewhere 
about 300 B.C. onwards which brought our island 
definitely within the sphere of classical culture. 

Like "the Roman, like the Norman, this Belgic con- 
quest of Britain brought our alter orbis into direct con- 
nexion with the Continental world. Belgic princes, like 
Roman emperors and Norman dukes, reigned on both 
sides of the Channel, which — as the Pyrenees at a later 
date — may be said for a while to have ' ceased to exist.' 

N 
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Yet this fact, which ought to stand out as one of the 
chief landmarks of our island story, has been curiously 
neglected. 

It is now for the first time that a wholly new culture, 
a culture originally developed by Gaulish tribes in a very 
immediate contact with that of Italy and Greece, is 
planted in full bloom on British soil. This form of 
culture, to which the name of ' Late Celtic ' has been 
given by English archaeologists, is on one side distin- 
guished by the imitation of classical forms of ornaments 
and utensils, on the other by a decorative system which 
can, I venture to believe, be traced back, by direct 
descent and by means of the same contact with the 
Mediterranean peoples at a still earlier epoch, to the 
most characteristic element of Myk^nean art. The later 
classical influence, on its side, is in no way more con- 
spicuous than in the appearance at this date in Britain 
of a regular graduated coinage, the main types of which 
are taken from those of Philip of Macedon. But this 
Macedonian element is by no means the only one repre- 
sented on these British dies. The Greek colonies of the 
Gaulish and Spanish coasts — Massalia, Rhoda, and 
Emporiae (whose name survives in Ampurias) — each 
contributed their part, and I have recently succeeded in 
tracing back, step by step, certain scrolls and outlines 
that appear on a class of late British coin-types that 
extend from Plymouth to Tewkesbury and Oxford, 
through Armoric and Iberic Gaul, and the Greek colonies 
beyond ; still further over sea to the head of Persephonfi 
on the stupendous * medallions ' of Syracuse, and to the 
dolphins around it that once sported in the waters of the 
Great Harbour. 

During this period — from c. 300 B.C., that is, onwards 
— objects of Greek or Greco-Italian fabric were actually 
imported into Britain. Two beautiful bronzes, an csnachoe 
and a kind of patella — both perhaps made in Campania 
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— ^were, as I have elsewhere pointed out, discovered in 
the ancient British cemetery at Aylesford, in Kent, 
belonging to this Belgic race of conquerors, I am now 
able to announce another discovery of the same interest- 
ing class. There have recently been presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum by Mr. William Cozens two ancient 
objects found some years since in the course of excava- 
tions in the rick-yard of the Manor Farm at Dorchester, 
Oxoh. One is the neck of a somewhat late Roman 
vessel of rude earthenware. The other is a very elegant, 
two-handled cup of fine black glazed ware, and with 
a foliated white ornament round its inner margin. The 
cup is unquestionably of Italo-Greek fabric, belonging to 
a class of vessels that were originally copied from silver 
plate — impressions of silver * medallions ' of Syracuse 
actually appearing in the centre of some of them. This 
class of vases begins at least as early as 400 B.C., but by 
about the second century before our era gives way to 
later Ceramic fashions. The Dorchester cup must rank 
among the later types of this class, and may date from 
about 200 B.C. 

It is unfortunate that a more exact account of the 
circumstances of this highly-interesting discovery has 
not been made. The site itself is a very ancient one, 
and though later occupied by the Romans, appears to 
have been an important post in early British times. 
Upon the height on the opposite side of the Thames, 
which here commands the ford across the river, rises the 
old British encampment known to modern antiquaries 
as Sinodun ; below it again are the curious outlines of 
an ancient settlement recently revealed in the barley 
by the dry season to which attention has already been 
called in the columns of the Times, and in which the 
round hut circles of the Britons are seen before our eyes, 
yielding to the rectangular buildings and enclosures of 
the later Romanized inhabitants. Dorchester itself con- 

N 2 
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tains a Celtic as well as a Roman element in its name, 
and amongst coins found at this spot may be noted 
a specimen of the ancient British tin money with 
designs imitated from the coinage of Massalia — in all 
probability the currency of Gaulish merchants on this 
side of the Channel. This is a new and interesting 
clue to the course of the tin trade in this country, 
bringing a part of the transit route for the first time 
into connexion with the middle Thames Valley, and 
must be regarded as the complement of similar dis- 
coveries made at St James' Park in the Isle of Thanet, 
and at Birching^ton, on the Kentish shore of the Thames 
estuary. It is noteworthy that at Burcott, a mile and 
a half above Dorchester, the Thames navigation, formerly 
began. In this conjunction it is further noteworthy that 
an East-Gaulish coin, with the inscription KAA in Greek 
letters, was found near Wallingford. These discoveries 
seem to throw a side light on the route by which this late 
Greek vessel may have reached the same neighbourhood* 
There is thus no a priori reason for doubting that 
this Italo-Greek cup may have found its way to the 
Oxfordshire Dorchester in prae-Roman times. That 
it was brought to this ancient but now out-of-the-way 
site by a modem antiquary or a Roman collector of 
Greek pots and pans must be certainly regarded as 
a less probable hypothesis. As a matter of fact, the 
discovery of imported Greek pottery on British sites 
belonging to the Belgic period is precisely what we 
should expect from the analogy of the Continental 
remains of the same period. Late Greek painted vases 
have been found in the contemporary Gaulish cemeteries 
of Belgium, Champagne, the Rhenish Palatinate, in Wur* 
temberg, and— marking the further course of die com- 
merce — on the old Helvetian station of the Uetliberg' 
near Zurich, at Constance, and on the Roseninsel in the 
Wurmsee in Bavaria. 
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To turn once more to Glastonbury. The Late Celtic 
relics brought to light by the very interesting excavations 
of Mr. BuUeid on the site of the feA-settlement, bring 
some fresh contributions to our knowledge of the Greek 
and Italian elements in Ancient British art No imported 
objects seem to have been found, if we except two fibulae 
of Italic form, dating from the first half of the first cen- 
tury B.C. A bronze mirror-handle, though of Celtic 
fabric, shows how the more luxurious arts of the classical 
world were already influencing even the extreme west of 
our island in prae-Roman times. In style it much re- 
sembles some bronzes of the third and second century 
B.C. from the Gaulish cemeteries of Champagne. 

But the pottery found is in some respects even more 
interesting. It throws a fresh light on a very remark- 
able class of Late Celtic ware of which too little has been 
hitherto known, though kindred examples were found by 
General Pitt-Rivers in his excavations of the British 
encampment on Mount Caburn, in Sussex, and in the 
British Oppidum at Hunsbury, near Northampton. The 
general type of late Celtic pottery to which it belongs 
I have endeavoured to illustrate in my account of the 
cemetery at Aylesford in Kent, and have traced it to its 
prototypes in a class of bronze vessels characteristic of 
a well-defined archaeological province that lies about the 
head of the Adriatic, inhabited in ancient times by 
lUyrian tribes, the name of whose principal representa- 
tive — the Veneti — ^still survives in that of Venice. The 
spiraliform ornament on some of the Glastonbury vessels 
now supplies a new link of connexion with the same 
region, and shows how deep an impress was left on the 
Gaulish tribes by contact with the more civilized races 
of this vast Adriatic province. Here it is impossible 
to do more than allude to this far-reaching chain of cause 
and effect, the links of which, as I hope to be able even- 
tually to show in the most conclusive manner, form 
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a direct connexion between the highest development of 
Ancient British or Late Celtic art as seen in the earliest 
illuminations and goldsmiths' work of Christian Ireland 
on the one hand, and, on the other, with the most 
ancient ornamental system of the Hellenic world — ^the 
art of Myk^nae. 

In any case the Adriatic connexion of prae- Roman 
Britain may be now regarded as made out. And so 
what Professor Boyd Dawkins has happily called our 
little ' Western Venice ' of the Glastonbury fens — ^in 
which, from the crucibles and vitreous paste discovered, 
it would appear that the art of glass- working was itself 
not unknown — may claim some direct heritage from 
a still older Venetian culture. 

[This article appeared originally in the Times in the 
shape of a letter. In reprinting it some slight additions 
and corrections have been made.] 

Arthur J. Evans. 
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FRONTISI'IECK TO A MS. OF BEDE'S LIFE OF ST, CUTHBERT 
/n Iht Library a/ Corfti! Chrtsli Cnlkgt. Cambri^ 



On an Early Illuminated Manuscript at Cambridge. 

In September 1892, when visiting the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, for the purpose of 
examining the Saxon MSS. in the Parker Collection, 
the Rev. J. R. Harmer (Librarian and Fellow of the 
College) showed me one of tenth-century date, which, 
in some respects, equals in interest the Benedictional of 
Sl Ethelwold preserved at Eaton Hall, and other illumi- 
nated MSS. of late tenth-century date known to have 
been executed by Saxon artists at New Minster. 

The manuscript alluded to is a copy of Bede s Life 
of St Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne. It contains 
a frontispiece drawn on the first leaf of a quaternion, 
in which a king, believed by Mr. Harmer to be Ecgfrith 
of Northumbria, is represented standing in an attitude 
of profound respect before St. Cuthbert, at the entrance 
to a lofty church, which it will presently be shown in all 
probability is intended for the wooden building Bede says 
was erected at Lindisfarne by Finian, * in the Scottish 
manner.' The king holds with both" hands a small box 
with an open lid, presumably containing some relic or 
jewel which he is offering to the bishop. The picture 
is surrounded with a border of twining stalks and 
foliage, suggesting at first sight a later date for the 
work than the tenth century. That the picture, however, 
is really of that early date there would appear to be no 
room for doubt ; the proof consisting in the list of arch- 
bishops of Canterbury at the end of the Life, which, so 
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far as the original entries are concerned, stops short with 
the name of Wulfhelm, who died in 923, The list is 
then continued from Odo in another hand ; and by 
Archbishop Parker to his own time. Mr. Warner (as 
well as Mr. Harmer) accepts this evidence ; and the late 
Professor Westwood also considered it to be sufficient 
Canon Browne, too, has carefully examined the MS., 
and, I believe, thinks that the picture might be even 
earlier ; the border closely resembling original work in 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople, no doubt derived from 
classical sources. Palaeographists appear to have over- 
looked the value of this picture, or some mention would 
ere this have been made of it in print. 

The stringent injunction, however, of Archbishop 
Parker, still in force, that forbids, on pain of forfeiture, 
any examination of his MSS. excepting in the presence 
of two Fellows of the College, practically prevents all 
close research. 

It should be mentioned that the print of the picture 
which illustrates this article is derived from a photo- 
graph obligingly taken by the Rev. C. A. E. Pol- 
lock, Fellow of C. C. C, and transferred to a block 
by the half-tone process. Portions of the twining pattern 
photographically enlarged by Mr. Taunt, of Oxford, have 
already appeared in the Supplement to Part 1 1 of the 
ArchcBologia Oxoniensis. 

Whilst the work in the border is more minute, and 
in some respects of a more artistic character than the 
figure drawing and architecture in the miniature, the 
colour of the pigment used shows that it was executed 
about the same time, though probably not by the same 
hand. There is also reason to believe that it is a sur- 
vival of the beautiful kind of work for which, in the 
days of Alcuin, the North of England was celebrated ; 
and that some time previous to the rise of the famed 
schools of painting at Winchester. 
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I n the picture, the king stands opposite to St. Cuth- 
bert, in, or, it may be, in front of a church conventionally 
drawn in the Saxon manner so as to show in one view 
the exterior as well as a part of the interior of the build- 
ing. On the dexter side there is a lofty Romanesque 
arch supported on engaged shafts with moulded capitals. 
It is probably an arch opening into an apse. Adjoining 
this arch there is a nave with an aisle, and a clearstory 
in which are four square windows. A very tall doorway, 
constructed with a horizontal head or lintel, indicating 
that it is formed of wood, occupies the entire space under 
a gable which has a fleuron at the apex. It has much 
the appearance of a fleur-de-lys, but is a well-known 
ornament, often surmounting Saxon crowns, and some- 
times carved on the capitals of pillars. 

The roof is covered with ornamental shingles or 
tabuke, and what is noticeable, as showing that the 
whole of this part of the church (for such all archaeo- 
logists will admit it to be) is framed of wood, is the fact 
that the wall of the aisle is weather-tiled in the fashion 
still prevailing in many country districts: in this case, 
doubtless, with oak shingles. Still more interesting, as 
another mark of timber construction, is the plinth or 
base, which it will be at once seen is of wood ; five 
over-lapping planks arranged in the mode termed 
* weather-boarding ' are used to throw off the wet from 
the foundations of the building ^ 

Now it has already been mentioned that a wooden 
Cathedral was erected at Lindisfarne by St Cuthbert's 
predecessor, Finian*. It would have been singularly 
appropriate then to introduce into the picture a drawing 
of the church which Cuthbert used during the brief 
term of his episcopate. In all probability the building 
would for many years have been left standing, indeed 

* A friend at first thought that what I have called weather-tiling was small ashlar 
work ; but the lines clearly slope. ' P. 165. 
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until burnt by the Danes. It may be presumed too that 
King Ecgfrith, who is known to have had the greatest 
love and reverence for St Cuthbert, and all but forced 
the saint to consent to become Bishop of Lindisfame, 
would at once have commenced a stone church for his 
see, some portion of which would most likely have been 
erected before his death. 

Now foundation walls of stone of the Saxon period have 
been ascertained by Mr. Hodges, of Hexham, to exist at 
the east end of the Norman church now in ruins, the 
apsal terminations of which were probably suggested 
by Archbishop Theodore, who is recorded to have 
consecrated Finian's Cathedral; as well as Cuthbert 
himself as bishop some years afterwards ^ 

The identification of the King as Ecgfrith, which helps 
to localise the scene in the picture, seems also sufficiently 
probable. Another suggestion, however, has been made 
by the Librarian of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, who 
found mentioned in a cartulary, the date of which, accord- 
ing to Mr. de Gray Birch, is 931, that, amongst other 
donations, a Life of St. Cuthbert was given to his 
church by Athelstan; and so it was seen that the 
picture might represent the King making the offering 
at St. Cuthbert's shrine. Before, however, this is 
accepted as the more correct identification, it would be 
necessary to assume that the shrine supposed to be 
represented in the picture was at Chester-le-Street, 
and not Durham, where in 931 there was no church, 
the new foundation dating at earliest from 950 ; whilst 
St. Cuthbert's remains were not translated until 995. Also 
the ecclesiastic who is depicted as about to receive the 
offering is apparently St. Cuthbert himself 2. It is very 

^ 'Sakird solemply was he by Arch- municated the above information to the 

bishop theodore, archbishop of Douvre, Academy ^ was not aware of this. He 

Doure and Canntobury were calde a see mentions that Kemble thought the 

commonly. King Egfrith he was pare.* ■ cartulary was a forgery. 

* The Rev. C. Plummer, who com- 
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possible, however, that Athelstan presented this copy of 
the Life to the church at Chester-le-Street ; and the 
picture of King Ecgfrith may either have been an 
original one or copied from an older book. 

Perhaps there may be something in the costumes that 
■will help experts to decide when the picture was designed. 
It may be well then to describe the dresses ; and first 
that of the king. He wears a tunic which reaches to the 
knee, and a short mantle or cloak, fastened at the right 
shoulder with a circular brooch, leaving his right arm 
free. His stockings are long, and would appear to be 
gartered above the knees. The shoes seem to be made 
of some soft material, and well cover the instep. 

The king s crown is a circlet with three upright stems 
surmounted with balls. The collar of his tunic is simply 
embroidered, and also the sleeves at the wrists. His 
hair, beard and moustache are closely trimmed, as well 
as the whiskers. 

St. Cuthbert is represented as wearing an alb with 
sleeves gathered in at the wrists. His chasuble appears 
to be cut square round the neck, where there is a narrow 
border, continuing down the front. He is not repre- 
sented as vested either with a stole or fanon ^ His 
face is clean shaven ; and the tonsure is apparently ample. 
The shoes are in all respects like the king s. 

Though the date of the picture in the C. C. C. copy of 
Bede's Life cannot be later than c. 950, there appears to 
be no certainty that the MS. may not be earlier, not- 
withstanding the similarity of the writing ; for with the 



' Bloxam in his Companion to Gothic 
Architecture (p. 12) relates that the 
earliest representation of ecclesiastical 
vestments that he had met with occurs in 
the fignre of St. Sextus on a maniple 
found with the relics of St. Cuthbert, in 
the Cathedral of Durham, ' made by order 
of Aelfred, Queen of Edward the Elder, 
who died in 916.* St. Sextus wears the 
vestments in use in the beginning of the 



tenth century: viz. cassock, alb, stole, 
and chasuble ; and the fanon hangs over 
the left wrist. 

Pugin, in his Glossary of Ornaments, 
says the * term '* manipulus " occurs first 
among the sacred vestments in the ninth 
century/ and, also, that the stole is first 
seen on monuments of the same period. 
As is well known, it was originally the 
border of a civil garment. Op. cit. p. 156. 
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exceptions of the dioceses into which Wessex, or rather 
Winchester was divided in the time of Fritheston (930 
in Archbishop Parker^s catalogue), and Adfrid (933), other 
successions are not carried down lower than 830, as in 
the case of Ceolbercht ; whilst the last Bishop of Rochester 
mentioned in the catalogue is Beormod, in 802, (Bp. 
Stubbs, 805,) which, however, might be accounted for by 
more intimate relations between Northumbria and Wessex 
at the time the lists were made. But there is also no 
name of any reigning king in England as late as 850, 
which cannot be so explained. 

The list of Popes, however, stops with Adrian III 
(850), which might be due to uncertainty as to the succes- 
sions owing to the series of usurpations and crimes that 
occurred at Rome after Adrian's decease. 

In the Corpus Christi catalogue, in addition to the Life 
of St. Cuthbert, it is mentioned that the MS. (No. 183) 
contains * a letter ' (or preface), by Venerable Bede, * ad- 
dressed to Bishop Eadfrid, and a copy of the Life and 
Miracles of St. Cuthbert, in Latin verse, and his hymns 
and prayers.' At the end there is the following : — * Totus 
hie liber Latine scriptus est et literis Saxonibus/ 

J. Park Harrison. 



Archceologtcal Discoveries. 

1. In the course of the drainage operations which were carried 
out this last summer in the gardens at the back of the lodgings 
of the R^us Professor of Divinity (Dr. Ince), and of Arch- 
deacon Palmer, on the north side of the great quadrangle at 
Christ Church, the workmen came upon massive foundations 
which it was concluded in all probability belonged to the church 
or chapel which is known to have been commenced by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and at the time of his fall stood some feet above the 
ground. 

So far as the excavations permitted inspection^ there were 
foundations of a wall of which the ashlar work above the plinth 
would have been 4 feet thick, and they appeared to extend, in 
a line east and west, from the remains of a building immediately 
within the existing boundary wall in St. Aldate's to a point near 
the archway leading to Peckwater quadrangle. The remains 
referred to formed part of a cellar built of a different stone 
and with different mortar from the work in the foundation wall. 
On its east side part of a small Perpendicular window, which had 
a deep downward slope to the west, remained in situ. It showed 
that the cellar had received light from the direction of the 
chapel, and consequently in all probability existed before the 
latter building was commenced. 

Although it seemed pretty certain that the foundation wall 
formed part of Wolsey's chapel, some doubt arose as to its 
being the north wall, though this seemed probable owing to 
the distance of the walling — ^some 60 feet — from the north wall 
of the Canons* lodgings. As, however, there were other founda- 
tions running south at right angles to the main line, these, it 
was seen, might either have been intended for buttresses or for 
lateral walls of chantries, as at King's College Chapel, Cambridge. 
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In Agar's somewhat imperfect plan of Oxford, the south wall 
of the chapel is in a line with the north end of the principal 
fafade of the college as then standing. Assuming his plan to be 
in this respect correct, it would support the view that the cross 
foundations were intended for chantry walls, as indeed is also 
indicated at the east end of the plan. The three exposed in the 
Canons' gardens, however, are not at equal distances apart 

An interestii^ discovery has opportunely been made by the 
Rev. Andrew Clark, whilst referring to one of the Aubrey MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library for another purpose. Aubrey mentions 
that 7 feet was the height of the walls of the chapel at the time 
of Wolsey's fall. And that there was an ornamental plinth 
similar to that of the tower of St. Mary Magdalene Church, with 
panels enclosing quatre-foils ; a drawing is given in the maigin 
of the MS., as well as a section of the plinth mouldings, but 
not to the same scale. The design is more like that of the plinth 
of the Divinity Schools, where there is but one row of quatre- 
foils ; not two as in the tower. (MS. 6, f. 91.) 

An expression that Aubrey uses seemed at first to imply 
that the chapel extended further north than the foundation 
walling : * what a noble foundation (he writes) there was for 
the Chapell, which did runne from the collie along the street 
as far as the Blue-boare Inn.' It has been found, however, 
that Aubrey refers again to the subject (MS. 16, f. 6) when the 
word ' towards ' is used by him instead of * as far as.' The 
sentence reads as follows, the quaint style of the day being pre- 
served : — * Ye foundations of that famous begun-Chapel, or 
Cathedral of Cardinal Wolsey which went towards the blue 
Boare in Oxford and pulled down by Dean Fell about 1671, &c.' 
The words * along the street,' in the first quotation, no doubt 
refer to the west elevation of the chapel \ 

It should be mentioned that Agar's map of Oxford repre- 
sents a wall as standing some twenty feet from the boundary 
wall, with a garden plot intervening. This agrees with the fact 
that underground remains of a building were exposed in the 
excavations next the street, but they were of less depth than the 

^ In another MS. which has been since or Cathedral mtended by Cardinal Wol- 

examined headed < Chronologia Architec- sey ' on the drawing of the plinth itself, 

tonica,' and dated 1671 (Aubrey MSS. It resembles very closely the one at the 

* 5 )» he gives the moulding of • the Water- old Library, 
table and Basis of the magnificent Chapell 
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foundations, and the wall alluded to would appear to have been 
modem. 

A crooked wall, shown at the east end of his plan in the same 
map, may have been erected after the east end of the chapel had 
been removed, perhaps to widen the road between the great 
quadrangle and Peckwater ^. On the north side, too, what might 
have been intended for the outer wall of a range of chantries 
stops short some distance from the east end. Westward it ex- 
tends up to the boundary wall 

In the plan of King's College Chapel, Cambridge, the range 
of 'closettes' both on the north and south sides stop about 
15 feet from the east and west ends. 

To settle the point whether this was intended to be so at 
Christ Church, extensive excavations would be required, though 
something might be learnt by the use of a sounding rod. The 
only points that at present appear to be established are these ; 
the west wall of the chapel ran in a line with the front of the 
octagonal turrets in St. Aldate's Street; and the blocks of 
walling in the Canons' gardens were part of the north wall of the 
chapel. Foundations of a buttress are said to exist at the south 
end of the west wall and project at an angle of 45**, which would 
show that it belonged to the end of a south wall. At King's 
College Chapel the width of the west wall is about 50 feet ; the 
total width of the chapel being 80 ; and the inside length 288 
feet. If the foundations which Mr. Axtell reports as running 
under the north terrace of the great quadrangle, in a slanting 
direction as far as the archway, are those of the south wall of 
the chapel, they would closely compare in length with the walls 
of King s Collie Chapel. 



2. The Wilts Archceological and Natural History Magazine^ 
of last June, gives an account by Mr. Christopher Bowly, Hon. 
Curator of the Cirencester Museum, of what is * probably the 
most important find in the way of Roman inscriptions that has 
been made in the south of England for some years,' viz. the base 
of a memorial column, 1 7 inches square, which was discovered in 
a garden in Victoria Road, Cirencester, a few months ago. 

' It is possible, however, that there was at this end a vaalted passage beneath the 
sacrarium. 



SEPTIMIVS 


NVMET 


RENOVAT 


ECTAM 


PRIMAE 


RISCARE 


PROVINCIAE 


GIONECO 


RECTOR 


VMNAM 
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The inscription, which is engraved on three sides of the stone 
(the fourth being blank), reads as follows : — 

I. O 

L . SEPT 
V. PPR 

REST 
CIV^S 

In the opinion of Dr. Hubner, * the lettering on the stone is 
that of the end of the third century/ and this, Mr, Bowly points 
out, would agree very well with other facts. * It was in the reign 
of Diocletian [284-305] that Britain was divided into Britannia 
Prima, Secunda, &c., which divisions were with a few modifica« 
tions retained till the end of the fourth century. This stone is 
the only epigraphic testimony to the fact that is known to 
exist ; it also goes far to show that Cirencester was in Britannia 
Prima.' 

Amplified Mr. Bowly reads the inscription thus— 
(i) yovi Optimo. Maximo Lucius Septimius Vir Perjectissimus 
Prases Restituit \Civis\ . . 

{%) Signum et Erectam Prisca Religione Columnam 
(3) Septimius Renovat Primce ProvincuE Rector 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Bowly has been good enough to 
send photos of the three sides of the pillar on which there are 
inscriptions. The letters are perfectly legible, with the exception 
of the fourth letter in CIVIS. Mr. Bowly at first thought that 
a letter had been purposely erased, but he now believes that 
it may have been accidentally injured. We have inserted civiS 
in brackets, but as the upper part of a letter is still visible 
midway between V and S, it would appear to have been I. 

There is space on the stone for two letters after s : but the 
comer, which had a baluster with base and capital, being fractured, 
this will leave room for the exercise of much epigraphic learning} 
and possibly some imagination. 

Mr. Bowly is of opinion that the restoration of the monument 
took place during the reign of the Emperor Julianj which would 
give a meaning to * old religion,' and be not inconsistent with 
the presumed date of the letters. 
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8. Since the issue of Part II of Archaotogia Oxoniensis a dis- 
covery of real importance has been announced in the pages of 
the Antiquary, much beyond any that has lately been met with 
in early Saxon buildings. ' The exceptionally interesting pre- 
Conquest tower' of the church of Appleton-Ie-Street, near 
Malton, in the North Riding, being under repair, ' the presence 
of scaflTolding round the tower,' (Dr. Cox writes — ) 

' Allowed of a minute inspection of the upper tier of windows. These 
windows consist of two lights, and are divided by single shafts which 
support imposts formed of long stones that reach right through the 
thickness of the walls. The original shafts remain in three of these 
windows, those on the north and south being ornamented with zigzag 
incisions, and that on the west with a spiral ornament. The shafts have 
all been supported at the base by other long stones that extended right 
through the wall. These supporting through stones have all been re- 
newed, save in the case of the south window, which is almost in its 
(Miginal condition throughout.' 

Now the great interest that attaches to these ornamented 
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shafts is this, that precisely similar ones 

are commonly represented in Kalendars of . i]|! ~~7' j-^r-^-,, 

the Gospels in early Saxon MSS., some of 

them dating from the eighth century. We 

are indebted to the publisher, Mr. Elliot 

Stock, and the editor of the Antiquary, 

whom we congratulate on the discovery, 

for the use of a block representing the 

carved shaft of one of the windows, 

derived from a sketch by the Rev. Ernest 

Hedges (fig. la). 

Fig. I 



4. In Part II of the ArchtBologia Oxoniensis mention was 
made of the discovery of Roman walUi^ at Colchester. The 
fact of their surrounding the castle on three sides, suggested 
the possibility of previous fortifications having once occupied 
the site. Further explorations have however since been made, 
with the result that the foundations are now suspected to have 
belonged to the Forum of the city of Camulodunum. We 
extract the following information from the report, in an Essex 
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Paper, of a communication that Mr. Henry Laver made to the 
Essex Archaeological Society last spring. The foundations, 
it appears, run parallel to the castle walls, at equal distances 
from them, on the north, east, and west sides. Houses having 
been built on the south side, excavations cannot be made in 
that direction. The walling is believed to be Roman ; and there 
is a Cloaca, formed of Roman bricks, which passes beneath the 
foundations. Numerous square paving tiles and half circular 
bricks have been met with ; the latter being sufficiently numerous 
to suggest that there may have been colonnades of pillars that 
were formed of them. *If so, and if this was the Forum,' 
Mr. Laver says, ' it is the most interesting discovery that has 
come to light in Colchester for many years.' 

The great width between the east and west foundations how- 
ever would appear to be , against the Forum theory ; and the 
mortar used in the flint walling appears to be of the same com- 
position and colour as that in the lower part of the castle walls. 
Further examination of the walling seems to be required. 



6. A detailed description of the remains of an ancient lacus- 
trine village at Glastonbury appeared last spring in the Times 
from the pen of Dr. R. Munro, of Edinburgh. It appears that 
the houses that once existed were built on an extensive platform 
supported on piles ; and from the circumstance that hearths were 
met with at several different levels, the occupation of the site 
must have continued for a considerable length of time. The date, 
however, is not thought by Dr. Munro to have been earlier than 
the Late Celtic period, and, judging from objects which have 
recently been found on the site, a village must have existed there 
up to the time of the Roman occupation of the district. The 
exploration is still in progress. 

No less than four papers on the subject were read at 
Nottingham at the recent meeting of the British Association^ 
One, communicated by Mr. Arthur J. Evans, ascribed the settle- 
ment to a tribe of the Belgae, who appear to have introduced 
weaving into Britain. Another was by Mr. Bulleil, the discoverer 
of the village. Weaving implements similar to some at Glaston- 
bury were found by Gen. Pitt-Rivers at Lewes, and by Mr. J. 
P. Harrison in little pits on Cissbury Hill, near Worthing. 
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Mr. Evans' paper, with additional matter, appears in our present 
Part It throws new light on the state of civilization of the later 
Celtic population of South Britain. 



6, A Roman-British inscribed ston^ is described in the April 
number of the Archceologia Cambrensis. The monument was 
discovered in Sept. 1891, at Southhill, near Callington, by the 
late Mr. Wills of St Waldron, who, * whilst searching for another 
stone ' that was missing, in the rectory garden, * came accidentally 
upon what proved to be one of the most interesting stones in 
Cornwall.' 

' The cross section of the stone is not a rectangle but an irregular four- 
sided figure : each face is therefore of a different width. On the widest 
is the inscription written in a mixture of debased Latin capitals and minus- 
cules in two vertical lines, reading from the top downwards when the 
stone is placed in its proper position. Above the inscription is a sort of 
segmental arch formed of two incised lines, on the upper one of which 
stands the Chi-Rho monogram.' 

The total length of the stone, which now stands about 5 feet 
above the ground, is 8 ft. a ins. The greatest width of the in- 
scribed face is i ft. 5 ins. and the thickness of the stone averages 
1 2 ins. 

The inscription runs thus : — 

c v m R E G n 

FILImAVC . 

* The only letter which seems at all doubtful is the G in the 
first name.' The date is believed to be not earlier than the fifth, 
and not later than the seventh century. 



7. The following extracts from an article by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope in the Antiquary^ supplement the information 
regarding the later discoveries at Silchester, in 1892, which 
appeared in the Second Part of Archceologia Oxoniensisy and 
a more correct account is given of the arch, or rather archway, 
in the city wall : — 

' The investigation of the large central insula has naturally included 
the re-examination of the basilica and forum, which were excavated by 

O 1 
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the late Rev. J. G. Joyce in 1866 and succeeding years. We have thus 
discovered many important facts that had escaped notice, including 
curious evidence of the setting out of the basilica, and the intercolumnia- 
tion of the inner ambulatory of the forum. The massive foundations of 
the forum entrance, and evidence as to the drainage, have also been 
brought to light. Through careful examination of the architectural 
fragments, Mr. G. E. Fox has been able to recover valuable information 
as to the style and heights of the actual buildings of both the basilica and 
the forum, thereby showing the importance of these edifices among the 
public buildings of Roman Britain.' 

The excavations on the site of the baths revealed the system 
of drainage — 

' The direction of the main-drain led to an examination of the city 
wall at a point where there appeared to be a gap. On clearing this we 
found what seems to be a water-gate of remarkable construction, with 
hollow brick piers to carry the vertical supports of the gate, and curious 
side-walls of masonry that had evidently been built against an earlier 
series of wooden posts. In late Roman times the actual opening of the 
gate had been walled up for security. A little more excavation is still 
required to clear up some of the questions that arise as to the use and 
construction of this singular work. 

* The season's work has, as usual, brought to light a large number of 
coins and antiquities. The former are of little accoimt, owing to their 
insignificant value, historically and intrinsically. The antiquities are very 
varied in character. Besides the fine series of well-preserved potteiy, 
many interesting bronze figures, brooches, &c., have been found ; also 
some fine fragments of glass bowls, and various objects in bone, iron, and 
shale. The architectural remains include some important things in both 
marble and stone/ 

A detailed account of the discoveries was laid before the 
Society of Antiquaries early in the year, and appears in the present 
Part of the Archcsologia, 



8. A recent issue of the Academy contains a letter from 
Professor Rh^s announcing the entirely unexpected discovery this 
summer at Silchester of an ogam stone, or pillar incised with 
two stems and horizontal lines only for lettering ; they give 
the name of a pagan Roman-Briton — Ebicatos, or Evocatus. 
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Besides the interest that attaches to the discovery of a stone 
inscribed with ogam characters so far to the west of the usual 
localities of such monuments, there is a further surprise, viz. 
that the Silchester example is the only one that possesses any 
architectural features. It is of polished stone and has a Roman- 
British base of the type that long survived in England, viz. 
a slightly hollowed chamfer over a recessed rounded moulding. 
The stone, we hear, was found in a shallow wall. 



9. Professor Sayce writes as follows in the Academy last June 
on the 

Aramaan Inscriptions of Sinjerli and the Name 

of the Jews, 

* Owing to my absence from England, it is only now that I have been 
able to study the remarkable inscriptions found by Dr. Von Luschan at 
Sinjerli in Northern Syria, one of which has been exhaustively edited by 
Prof. Sachau under the title of " Die altaramaische Inschrift auf der Statue 
des KQnigs Panammi von Sam'al." In these texts the kings of Samalla 
or Sinjerli call themselves kings of Ya*di, a country which Prof. Sachau 
is unable to identify. But the Tel el-Amaraa tablets come to our help. 

' In these mention is made of " the Yaudi " as Dr. Scheil first pointed 
out, who are represented as serving in the Egyptian army in connexion 
with Aziru in the neighbourhood of Tunip or Tennib in Northern Syria 
(see my translation of the tablet in the /Records of the Past, New Series V, 
pp. vi, vii). As Yaudi is the Assyrian way of writing the name of the 
Jews, the mention of these Yaudd in Northern Syria before the age of 
the Exodus has not been easy to explain. But Yaudd would also repre- 
sent phonetically the Ya'di of the Sinjerli inscriptions; and since the 
geographical position of the Yaudd agrees with that of Ya'di, I think we 
need feel no hesitation in identifying the two words. The relation of the 
name to that of Judah thus becomes an interesting question, more 
especially when we remember the Hebraising tendencies of the Aramaic 
inscriptions of Sinjerli. 



I* > 



10. The Rev. J. Woollen Smith, Vicar of Calverton, communi- 
cates a discovery recently made by him to the Notts and Derby 
Notes and Queries. It is as follows : — 

There is an effigy in Calverton Church carved on what * is uni- 
versally allowed to be a pre-Norman capital of the chancel arch.' 
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When the discovery was made, under the plaster which concealed 
it, Mr. Smith was told that the effigy ' had formerly been said to 
have existed on this very spot,' and had traditionally been held 
to represent St. Wilfrid. 

* Some efiigy of S. Wilfrid in Calverton Church was certainly held in 
veneration in ages long past. Surely this must be the one. It is clearly 
a bishop ; the date pre-Norman ; and the mention in Wills, &c. of such 
an e^gy being in existence in the church, seems to be quite sufficient 
proof. Then is there not a peculiar interest in the minuteness of the 
work at such a period ? The church — rebuilt in the thirteenth century— 
is dedicated in the name of S. Wilfrid, as are eight others in this coun^, 
mostly within a few miles/ 



11. A very beautiful addition has been made to the examples 
of mediaeval architecture in Cambridge, in the east ambulatory 
of the cloisters of Jesus Collie, viz. a series of Early English 
arches and clustered shafts of the best period. They would 
appear to have been filled in, and plastered over when the 
ancient buildings were converted from a Convent into a College. 
We refer our readers to the account given in the Builder^ noticed 
under another heading. 



12. Mr. Hurst reports further finds of Early English carvings 
and portions of richly moulded arches in foundations at Osney. 
As the Governing Body at Christ Church are the owners, is it 
too much to hope that the remains may be preserved, with those 
already described in Part II of Archceologia Oxoniensis^ in the 
Architectural Museum so much wanted for original remains 
belonging to the University and older Colleges, as well as for 
the priceless statues from St. Mary's spire ? 



13. Good Early English work, we are informed by the same 
antiquary, has also been met with in pulling down the Town 
Hall ; where it is matter for congratulation to learn that the 
Corporation intend to preserve intact the remarkable series of 
early mediaeval crypts. 

14. The north transept window in Lichfield Cathedral has 
been reconstructed, almost entirely with original moulded stones, 
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which either remained in sitUy when the late debased Perpen- 
dicular window took the place of Early English lancets, or were 
found built into the gable wall. The recovery of so much 
original work is almost unprecedented, and deserves notice as 
a recent discovery. Viewing the matter purely from an 
archaeological and architectural standpoint, we propose to insert 
in the next Part of ArchcBologia Oxoniensis an article on the 
subject by Mr. Scott, describing the restoration, which will serve 
to chronicle the nineteenth century alterations. It should be 
mentioned that the capitals of the engaged shafts are not copies, 
and cannot well be mistaken for original ones. An alternative 
course would have been to use oak or cedar instead of stone. 



16. The following extract is from the Academy : — 

' That the Hungarians once possessed ... a script is attested 
by Latin chroniclers of the middle ages ; and the alphabet of 
it was published by John Telegdi, a Magyar student in Holland 
(Leiden, 1*598), and afterwards by Hickes (Oxford, 1703). But 
the knowledge of it had become so utterly extinct in Hungary 
that its very existence has been denied. However, an inscription 
in this writing was found in 1866 in one of the Unitarian churches 
of Transylvania : and the writer claims to have since discovered 
a great many more, from which he has compiled a table of more 
than thirty letters, with their equivalents. The mode of writing 
is always from right to left ; words are separated by a dot 
above the line, sometimes by four dots ; the letter ^ is generally 
suppressed, except at the end of words. The form of the 
characters shows that they were originally cut with a knife 
round sticks, as the old chroniclers relate.' 
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Excavations at Bokerly and Wansdyke, by Lt-General 
Pitt-Rivers. The following extract from this important work 
gives a succinct account of the two dykes recently so carefully 
explored, and of the results obtained from the excavations. 
Those of our readers who are interested in the subject will be 
glad of the information afforded by the quotation, since the 
book is not generally accessible from being privately printed 

* The Wansdyke, running from near the Bristol Channel, bj Bath, to 
beyond Savernake Forest, and then turning in the direction of Andover, 
is equal in length to the great border entrenchment between Newcastle 
and Carlisle — viz. about sixty miles. The other dyke, called Bokerly, 
is about four miles in length, and the two together, though not continuous 
works, defend the whole south-west promontory of England, including 
Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, Devonshire, Comwall, and part of Hants, firom 
an attack from the north and east. . . . Although it is not certain that 
the whole of the Wansdyke was erected at one time — and it is of very 
different magnitude in different places — the fact of its being in one 
continuous line is very much in favour of its having been one work of 
defence. In point of relief both the Wiltshire dykes are equal to or 
exceed that of the Border Wall and the Firth Wall, and though not equal 
to the Limes Germanicus or Pfahlgraben in extent, they far exceed it in 
height, and are, therefore, more likely to have been intended for actual 
defence than merely for border boundaries. Like all four, the Wansdyke 
is strengthened at intervals by forts along its line, and has a very great 
resemblance to the other entrenchments in its general arrangement, 
differing from them only in this, that whereas the German and North 
British entrenchments are known to have been erected by the Romans, 
the origin of the Wiltshire entrenchments has until now been wrapped in 
mystery. They have occupied the attention of every antiquary who has 
written upon this part of Britain since the time of Aubrey and Stukeley. 
Numerous conjectures have been put forward to account for them, the 
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most generally received opinion (and that favoured by Stukeley and 
Dr. Guest) being that they were pre-Roman and Belgic. But no attempt 
had been made to put opinions to the test by the only means capable of 
affording actual proof — viz. by rampart digging. 

' The result of my excavations has been to narrow the field of inquiry 
very considerably. Within the limits clearly defined in the present 
volume the date of both works has been fixed upon unassailable evidence. 
Both works at the places where I excavated them are Roman or post- 
Roman. The Belgic theory has been completely overturned, and although 
the question of a Romano-British or Saxon origin is still open for future 
inquiry, some probabilities only pointing towards the former hypothesis, 
no reasonable man can ever again assert that either of these dykes at the 
spots where I examined them are pre-Roman, or that the Bokerly Dyke 
was erected previously to the time of the Emperor Honorius — that is to 
say, previously to the time when the Roman legions evacuated Britain/ 



Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine. The June number 
of this magazine contains a paper of much interest and importance 
by Mr. Romilly Allen. When, in 1885, he communicated his 
first paper, on Stones with interlaced ornament in England^ to 
the British Archaeological Association, only two were known to 
be in existence in Wiltshire — at Bradford-on-Avon, and Britford, 
near Salisbury; both admittedly of pre-Norman date. Five 
new localities and twelve new stones have now to be added, 
namely, six at Ramsbury (an early Saxon See) ; two each at 
Coleme and Cricklade; and one at Knook, and Somerford 
Keynes. Mr. Allen gives admirable photo-type prints of all 
of them. 

The ornament is classified under two heads ; geometrical 
patterns and natural forms, the first includes interlaced work, 
step-patterns^ and spirals ; the other, zoomorphic patterns and 
foliageous ornament. At present it appears that no examples 
of * figure subjects, key patterns, or divergent spirals' have 
been found in Wiltshire, though there are two instances of 
Saxon figure-sculpture not associated with Hibemo- Saxon 
ornament at Britford and Codford St. Peter's. At Cricklade 
' foliageous terminations are introduced where the pattern had 
to adapt itself to the sharp angles formed by the hipped end 
of a coped stone. The ornament on the triangular slope at this 
end of the monument is of a very unusual kind, having the 
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general appearance of interlaced work, but when examined 
closely is found to be composed of triple bands making undulat- 
ing curves systematically on each side of a tree-like stem/ The 
knotwork on the second stone at Cricklade also presents some 
remarkable peculiarities, ' the bands are very wide and flat, and 
are unrelieved by double-beading. Also, the spaces between the 
knots and the border, at the top and bottom, are ornamented 
with circular pellets.' Mr. Allen has no doubt that ' some of the 
peculiar developments of work met with in Wiltshire was origin- 
ally invented on the continent, and probably in Italy, where so 
many examples of it are to be found.' The whole paper deserves 
attentive study ^. 



The Reliquary. The three first numbers of Vol. VII (new 
series) contain acceptable articles * on the pre-Conquest churches 
of Northumberland,' by Mr. C. C. Hodges, architect, of Hexham. 
With some exceptions they were known to exist, but have now 
been systematically examined. Naturally Mr. Hodges devotes 
most space to a description of Archbishop Wilfrid's work, and 
the improvements in architecture that he is recorded to have 
introduced from Italy and France ; though Roman remains in the 
neighbourhood appear to have been largely used, and perhaps 
imitated. We especially welcome the contemporary account that 
is given of Wilfrid's great church, by Eddius, which has hitherto 
been too little known. Amongst other things we are told that 
the church * had a multitude of parts, that it was supported by 
various columns, and had many porches ' : that * the walls were 
ornamented, and of wonderful length and height, and that it had 
long passages with many branches, some leading upwards' (to 
the triforium galleries), and * some downwards ' (to the crypts). 
This was in 674, Prior Richard, too, of Hexham, writing in the 
twelfth century, when Wilfrid's church was still standing, refers 
to it as follows : * It was begun by making with great labour 
crypts and subterranean oratories, which had passages with many 
branches beneath the floor. The church above was built of 
stones squared, and of various sizes, and supported by well 
polished columns. It had three distinct stories or levels, which 
were carried out to an immense length and height. He (Wilfrid) 

* The attention of archaeologists was called to the Cricklade Stones in Arcfutologia 
OxonicMsiSf Part ii, p. 92. 
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also decorated the walls, and the capitals of the columns by which 
they were supported, and the arch of the sanctuary with figure 
subjects and statues, and many carved decorations in relief upon 
the stone.' Prior Richard also mentions that there were ' winding 
stairs in stone towers.' Mr. Hodges gives reasons for supposing 
that as the church at Hexham * eclipsed all its contemporaries, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that it may have been as much as 
200 feet in length.' The word ' porch,' as is well known, includes 
side chapels as well as apses, which may have been placed ' at 
the east or west ends of the aisles, as at Brixworth, or in the 
form of transepts, as at Stow, Sompting, Norton, and the church 
in Dover castle.' The term, Mr. Hodges tells us, is used for 
a transept or chapel in the north of England to the present day. 
* Cochleae were small towers containing winding stairs, which in 
later times came to be embodied within the walls or in buttresses.' 

* The architectural fragments of the ancient church are of 
two classes : parts of carved string cornices, and pieces of carved 
slabs bearing ornaments and figures in relief.' Many specimens 
are preserved in the Cathedral Library at Durham. 

We are especially interested in finding that Mr. Hodges has 
discovered Saxon stonework in situ at Lindisfarne. He says, ' there 
is also every probability that the foundations, or rather the lowest 
courses of the walls of the apse which are to be seen in the 
chancel, are of the same early date.' The strongest evidence in 
favour of tliis is the fact that ' the interior surface of the wall 
of the apse and of parts of the walls at the west end of the 
chancel adjoining to it are plastered with a thin, hard plaster, 
and this plaster continues down below the level of the floor of the 
Norman church! If we remember right, too, there is a difference 
in the masonry above the level of the pavement in the north 
apse of the church. We shall look forward to further results 
from Mr. Hodges' researches. 



The Notts and Derby Notes and Queries. In the 

last number of thi^ well-conducted periodical, there is a notice, 
accompanied by a woodcut, of the early Christian tombstone at 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire, now for the first time fully described 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox in Bygorn Derbyshire. It was found, 
face downwards, so far back as 1820, two feet below the pave- 
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ment in the middle of the chancel, over a sepulchre contaming 
a skeleton of considerable size. The carving is described as 
remarkably good, and the costumes of the figures appear to be 
of very early date. A woodcut of the sculpture, which is said 
to be an accurate representation, shows that it depicts scenes 
from the life of Christ : 

*The first is undoubtedly the washing of feet. The next has the 
Agnus Dei on the cross. This remarkable association. Dr. Cox sajs, 
is "a strong proof of the age of the carving, for the substitution of 
the actual figure for the symbolic lamb was decreed by the Qainisect 
Council, held at Constantinople, a.d. 603*." The next scene is the 
procession to the tomb. " Then follow (in the lower row) the Resurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, and the return of the disciples to Jerusalem after the 
Ascension.'" 

The stone is 5 feet long and a feet 10 inches wide. Archaeo- 
logically it is invaluable, as afifording opportunity for comparisoti 
with other finds of the same description. 



The Geographical Journal of last June has an article on 
PythiaSy the Discoverer of Britain^ by that well-known archaeo- 
logist, Mr. Clements R. Markham. After giving a sketch of 
the state of Fhocaea, and the colony of Massilia, Mr. Markham 
treats of the condition of geographical information and nautical 
skill in the third century B.C. He believes there is sufficient 
proof that 'Orcas' was Unst Island in the Shetlands, and Thule, 
Norway; and he fixes other localities also by the recorded length 
of the day. It may be that the bronze implements and the 
elaborate glass beads, which Prof. Nilsson thought probably 
reached Scandinavia in Phoenician or Carthaginian ships, arrived 
by the same route *. 

The Builder. The very beautiful Early English arches that 
have been discovered in Jesus College, Cambridge, are well 
illustrated in this periodical for the last week in July. Professor 
M^Kenna Hughes, who first announced the find, mentioned 

' As mentioned also by the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, in Christian Art and 
Symhlisniy 187a, p. 126. • Arch, Oxotu p. 70. 
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that it was due to a Fellow of the College, who, having failed 
when an undergraduate in inducing the authorities of his day 
to permit search to be made in the wall where remains were 
believed by him to be concealed, on becoming himself one of 
the Governing Body, at length obtained his wish, and has been 
rewarded accordingly. 

The following extracts from a description, in the above journal, 
of the Early-English remains will show that very considerable 
value attaches to them : — 

' Additional interest has been recently given to the already interesting 
group of buildings of Jesus College, Cambridge, by discoveries which 
have been made in the east wall of the cloister. The present chapel 
was originally the church of the Nunnery of St. Rhadegund, and is still 
largely composed of work of the Norman and Early English periods. 
The north transept is chiefly of the former style. Considerable altera- 
tions and additions were made by Alcock, Bishop of Ely, who trans- 
formed the nunnery into a collegiate establishment. To the north of 
the present transept is a passage, now leading to the new quadrangle 
of the college, and probably standing on the site of either a sacristy or 
slype. To the north of this are college-rooms in two stories, built by 
Alcock. It is in this portion of the east wall of the cloisters, between 
the passage and the north-east angle, that the discoveries have been 
made. Traces of carved work were found on removing the plaster 
from the wall at this point, and further search has led to the finding of 
three very beautiful Early English arches, which formed undoubtedly 
the entrance to the vestibule of the chapter house fi*om the cloister. 
The arches are of equal span and height, the centre one being a door- 
way, the side ones subdivided by lesser arches into two lights with 
openings in the head. The mouldings of the arches are of three orders, 
very boldly treated. The arches rest on groups of clustered columns 
arranged round a pier 1 1 in. square (see plan), the shafts of the doorway 
being banded about midway between cap and base. The side arches 
are closed by dwarf walls at this level in the usual manner. Some of 
the caps have the usual conventional carving of the period. Others, 
agsun, are lefl plain. . . . Two caps on the northern respond claim 
attention from the curious character of their carving. . . . Those facing 
them are also unusual (both these groups are shown in the sketches). 
The opening in the head of the southern arch, above the lesser arches, 
is elaborately ornamented with dog tooth and other ornaments. The 
corresponding opening on the north arch is simply moulded, with a row 
of small holes on the soffit, which seem to be original.' 
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It appears that there is very distinct evidence that the work 
is not all of one date : 

'Two materials have been used, clunch and Bamack stone. The 
whole of the arches, the carved portions of the caps, the square piers 
which the columns surround, and the dwarf walls of the side bays are 
of the former, while Bamack stone has been used for the abad (the 
upper member only), the detached shafts, the bands, bases and plinth. 
One base, however, of the north respond is of clunch, and the group of 
bases of the south respond. These show very delicate mouldings, quite 
different in execution to the rougher work in the bases made of Bamack 
stone, which have evidently been inserted at a later period, possibly 
owing to the failure of the clunch to withstand the weight above it. The 
levels were considerably altered by Alcock. The cloister pavement is 
now quite two feet above the bases of the archway.' 



The Illustrated ARCHiEOLOOiST. In the first number of 
this really superb quarterly journal, conducted by Mr. Romilly 
Allen^ in addition to several other interesting articles (amongst 
them one by Mr. Shrubsole on some rare specimens of 
Roman sculpture in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester), special 
acknowledgments are due to the editor for bringing to 
the notice of archaeologists the remarkable and, until now, 
almost unknown capitals of the choir arch at Southwell. By 
the courtesy of Mr. Allen, and Mr. C. J. Clarke the publisher of 
the periodical, we are able to use one of the blocks^ of which 
there are seven derived from photographs taken by Mr. Loughton 
of Southwell ; that number being required to give a complete 
representation of the sculptures. The one we have selected 
as best showing the outline of the capitals and the style of the 
figure sculpture, gives a front view of the three capitals on 
the north side of the tower, or choir arch. The scenes repre- 
sented are the Last Supper, the Presentation in the Temple, 
and a portion of the Entry into Jerusalem, the rest of that 
subject, including a remarkable church of Byzantine architecture, 
faces east, and appears in a smaller plate. The style of work, 
and the convex form of the large capital, point to an earlier 
date than that given to the arch; and there is reason 
to suspect that capitals of an earlier church have been used 
again. See Plate. 
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Mr. Allen's article, we think, is not inconsistent with this view. 
After expressing surprise * that objects of such supreme interest 
had not attracted the attention of architects before now/ partly- 
owing to the height of sculpture, but still more to ' the in- 
trusive pipes of the organ,' which for many years concealed 
and now again conceal them, with the exception of the two on 
the west side — he says, the * carvings may be compared with 
advantage with the miniature of the Presentation in the Temple, 
in the Benedictional of iEthelwold, Bishop of Winchester 
(c. 1000),' and the peculiar form of capital shows that the sculp- 
ture upon it must be classed ' amongst the earliest instances ' of 
Norman figure work, * with perhaps the exception of the capitals 
of the crypt of Durham Castle, and of the tower arches at 
Nether- Avon church, Wilts, and Bramber church, Sussex, which 
have the large volutes at the upper angles.' He mentions 
also that the Presentation in the Temple carved on one of the 
capitals is ' a rare subject in Norman sculptures in England : 
the instance of Southwell being the only one at present known. 
It occurs^ however, in some of the Carlovingian MSS., such as 
the Codex Aureus (Harl. 2788), in the British Museum, and in 
the book of the Emperor Otho in the National Library at Paris.' 
It appears that the subject of the * Washing of the Disciples' feet' 
is also almost unknown in Norman sculpture ; and the very early 
slab at Wirksworth church, Derbyshire, on which it is repre- 
sented, is referred to as very early pre-Norman work. * The 
detail of the angel holding the towel is common to the South- 
well capitals and a picture in the Saxon Psalter, Tib. c. vi, in 
the British Museum, c, 1000.' Three fragments of earlier work 
than the tower arch have very recently been found built in to 
the piers, whilst setting up the new organ. One, part of a string 
course, has exactly the same zigzag moulding as the string 
course round the walls of the transepts. 

We may add that, as regards the form of the capitals, they 
resemble some in the church of St. Sophia (now the mosque of 
Omar), at Constantinople. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page 47, line 21 ^ for Leatherby, yro^/Lethaby 

59, line Zifi^ Brent read Franks 

60, line 20, for Nisbit read Nesbitt 
95, lines 4 and 10 y for Banbury read Burford 

„ line 5, for Driden read Dryden 
loi, line 32, dele that 

,, dele * Lost ' in last column 

106, omit inverted commas 

III, first line from bottom, y^ A Roman vase read One of the Roman vases 

Supplement to Part II, 
Page 134, at end of last line tAdi Jour. Brit. Arch. Society, vol. xlvi, p. 25. 
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ARCHiEOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 



Notes on the Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges. 

Having already, in a previous article, treated of the 
subject when describing the arms of the University 
itself, and those of five of the Colleges ^ it will be 
unnecessary to remind our readers of the peculiar position 
in which the heraldry of the University is placed by 
their autonomy in heraldic matters. Their exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the College of Arms must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind in dealing with all or nearly all 
the Societies whose arms are discussed in the present 

paper. 

Merton College. 

The arms of Walter de Merton, derived from those of 
his patron De Clare, are found with sufficient frequency 
and authority to prevent any considerable mistake being 
made in their representation. The Divinity Schools and 
the Chapel at Merton contain several early examples, 
and an attempt that has been made to distinguish 
between the arms of the College and De Merton's per- 
sonal arms, with the three chevronels tinctured alike, 
though of early date, is probably fanciful ^. The technical 
blazon of the coat is, however, not free from difficulty. 

Arms : — Or, a chevronel per pale gules and azure 

BETWEEN TWO OTHERS OF THE SAME COUNTERCHANGED. 

* Viz. University, Christ Church, Balliol, gu. an escallop or — often impale the 

Queen's and All Souls. See Archaeol. Merton anns, and in this connexion it 

Oxon. Part III. is not without interest to note an early 

' Symonds, Church Notes in Oxford- form of the arms of this see in the 

shire (c. 1644), gives the undifferenced co\[tgtfyiz. Arg. on a saltire gu.y between 

coat of Clare impaled by the See of in/ess the two initial letters jW.W.^sablef 

Rochester, as found in Merton Hall. in chief a mitre azure, and in base the 

The arms of Rochester — arg. on a saltire letter M. of the third, an escallop or. 
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Brasenose College. 

The arms of Brasenose may be taken as an example 
of the tierced arms peculiar to the University. No 
other instances of their use in England have been dis- 
covered ^ and from the three examples afforded in 
Oxford by Corpus, Lincoln, and Brasenose, little can be 
deduced, though the identity of marshalling throughout 
(viz. I, Founder; 2, See of Founder; 3, Benefactor), is 
to be noted. The rule in English heraldry that the 
arms of the see shall impale those of the bishop, as 
a husband impales his wife's, is so obviously disregarded 
in the shields of Brasenose and Corpus that one is 
reminded that these colleges were the latest of the three, 
and probably adopted the arrangement from Lincoln, 
where the identity of (2) see of the founder and (3) bene- 
factor makes the irregularity less noticeable ; though the 
plan now adopted of placing the arms of the see timbred 
with a mitre as an inescutcheon upon the plain field may 
have been suggested by a wish to avoid the appearance 
of impalement with either of the other coats. In the 
records of visitation of 1574, no instance of this mar- 
shalling is to be found, and the first use of it is appa- 
rently not earlier than that recorded by the Agas map of 
Oxford, 1576 ; see also Harl. MS. 2129 of about the year 
1585 ^ There we find the arms of the see occupying 
the entire field of the central coat, without of course the 
mitre. 



^ See the arms of Calder Abbey for 
an entirely different method of assimilat- 
ing the arms of three founders. Tanner, 
Notitia Monastica, PI. i. 

^ Among the MSS. most useful in re- 
cording University arms in the British 
Museum are Harl. 964, 1048, 21 at), 4199, 
I993>58i2; Lansd. 255, 860(a), 883; 
and Add. 5848, and 6331. The Bodleian 
does not, strange to say, possess anything 
like the quantity of MSS. upon the sub- 
ject, though Rawl. c. 867, and the Wood 



collection in the Ashmolean, especially 
8505, should be consulted. The greater 
number of the above were compiled 
towards the close of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
One of them, Harl. MS. 5812, is one of 
some eight or ten copies of Lee's 1574 
visitation all differing slightly one from 
another, but not therefore of much ad- 
ditional interest for general purposes. 
This visitation is printed by the HarleiaQ 
Society with ihe heraldic notes of Lee. 
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The arms of Bishop Smith invite attention from the 
fact that they are of his own selection. His executor and 
kinsman Thomas Smith and his descendants to-day bear 
totally different arms, and the remarkable origin of the 
coat used by Brasenose is supplied by Churton's * Lives 
of the Founders.' It appears that his signet bore his 
initial W. between three roses, a design which suggested 
the present bearing, the intermediate step being indi- 
cated by the coat of another and more distant kinsman, 
Thomas Smith, who bore in 1 600 a fess * dancette,* in 
place of a chevron, thus supplying a corroboration of 
Mr. Planch6's theory of the arms of Vavasour ^ 

The arms of the see of Lincoln should be placed upon 
a field or, not argent as is frequently done, and the lions 
therein should be of the same metal. A delicate point, 
to which attention was drawn at a meeting of the Oxford 
Heralds by Mr. F. Madan, is that, to be strictly accurate, 
the Holy Child should be borne on the Virgin's right 
arm. Neglect of this has caused the only mistake in the 
remarkably handsome book-plate which the library of 
Brasenose has just acquired. This rule holds good in 
other coats wherever the Virgin and Child are repre- 
sented, as in those of the see of Salisbury, Glastonbury 
Abbey, the Deanery of Worcester 2, &c. 

The arms of Sir Richard Sutton are uncertain, nor 
does the fact that five distinct families of Smith claim 
practically identical coats, one of them annexing also 
the Sainsbury quartering, make the matter clearer. It 
seems most probable that these families, anxious to claim 
the great bishop of Lincoln as their kinsman, and aware 
of the rule of ecclesiastical marshalling, judged that the 
coat on the sinister of Lincoln must needs be Smith, 
not knowing how dangerous it is to make ordinary 

' The families of Wickliffe may per- Heraldry of Smith, 
haps supply another instance of this most * St. Mary Hall is an exception, sec inf. 

curious development. See Grazebrook*s p. 209. 

Q 2 
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deductions from the Oxford variation of heraldry. Two 
further points may be mentioned ; Sir Richard, being 
an Englishman, should blow his *huchets' from the 
sinister, the dexter being used by Scotland and the 
Continent, and the Sainsbury crosses should be *flory' 
and not *crosslet' (Visit. Oxon. 1574). Harl. MS. 6892 
states that in All Souls the Sainsbury coat is found with 
a * rest ' instead of a chevron. 

The explanation of the royal arms carved over the 
High Street gate of Brasenose has we believe never 
yet been published. It appears that the architect drew 
out the arms and sent them, without stating their precise 
use, to an eminent member of the Heralds' College, who, 
unaware that they were intended to represent the arms 
of Brasenose as the Kings Hall and College (founded * de 
novo' in the third year of Henry VHI), examined and 
approved them as an exemplification of the royal arms of 
to-day. 

Arms: — Tierced in pale. i. Argent a chevron 

SABLE between THREE ROSES GULES, SEEDED OR, BARBED 
VERT. 2. Or, an ESCUTCHEON OF THE ARMS OF THE 

See OF Lincoln^ timbred with a mitre pfr. 3. 
Quarterly: — i and 4. Argent a chevron between 

THREE hunting HORNS STRINGED SABLE, FOR SuTTON \ 

2 and 3. Argent a chevron between three crosses 
flory sable. 

Lincoln College. 

The remarks upon the tierced marshalling and the 
episcopal coat in Brasenose College are equally applic- 
able here, and there hardly remains anything to notice 
excepting the arms of Richard Fleming, in which the 
lozenges appear in one MS. as cushions (Harl. MS. 1394), 
and in other cases the mullet (which is merely a mark 

^ Gules two lions of England, on a crowned, with the Child on her right aim, 
chief azure the Blessed Virgin seated and a sceptre in her left hand, or. 
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of cadency) is omitted, while ^ arg, two, or three, bars 
az' is a common mistake \ The arms of Archbishop 
Rotheram, the second founder, are in York Minster 
impaled by the ancient arms of the see, and again, 
similarly impaled, in the Parsonage of Bolton Percy 
in Yorkshire. As noticed elsewhere, they have been 
taken by Jesus College without authority. 

Arms: — Tierced in pale. i. Barry of six argent 

AND AZURE, IN CHIEF THREE LOZENGES GULES, ON THE 
THIRD BAR A MULLET PIERCED SABLE. 2. Or AN IN- 
ESCUTCHEON OF THE ARMS OF THE SeE OF LiNCOLN ^ 
TIMBRED WITH A MITRE PPR. 3. VeRT THREE STAGS 

trippant argent, attired or. 

Corpus Christi College. 

The arms of Bishop Fox are sometimes found with 
a canton ermine and a bordure (Lansd. MS. 255), but 
these he discarded in his foundations, upon which he was 
careful in all cases to leave the impression of his arms. 
Consequently, besides Oxford, the pelican bore witness 
to his work in Taunton, Durham, Winchester, Grantham, 
and Netley. It is incorrect to represent this charge as 
* in her piety,' as that implies that she is in her nest 
surrounded by her young, a not infrequent bearing of 
'which the Cantrells of Wokingham and Melbourne are 
the most prominent English examples. The arms of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, are evidently modelled upon 
those of the Oxford College. They were granted, or 
more probably confirmed, by Glover in 1570. 

The arms of Oldham are an obvious play upon his 
name, and the coat as found, in one case, in Brasenose 
College emphasizes the pun by omitting the chief. We 

^ The 1574 visitation omits the mullet brother's. The seal of the College is, 

in the Fleming arms in Lincoln, and however, decisive upon this point 

carefnlly distinguishes the coat with the • See B. N. C, p. 197, note, 
mullet as not the bishop's, but his 
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may remark that Bishop Oldham was finally settling the 
coat of the See of Exeter while his co-founder was 
performing the same office for that of Winchester. See 
note I, p. 202. 

Arms: — Tierced in pale. i. Azure a pelican or, 

VULNING HERSELF PROPER. 2. ArG. AN ESCUTCHEON OF 
THE ARMS OF THE SeE OF WINCHESTER TIMBRED BY A 

MITRE, PPR. 3. Sable a chevron or between three 
owls argent, on a chief of the second three roses 
gules, seeded gold, barbed vert \ 

Exeter College. 

The arms of Walter de Stapledon alone were in former 
times used as the coat of the College, and an early 
instance is (or was in 1574) to be found in Bampton 
Church, of which the date is 1456, if carved at the 
same time as the shield beside it. This, and all other 
authoritative sources, confirm our conviction that the 
bordure is not found of any tincture but sable, and 
that the keys that stud it are single keys of the old 
* double-bitted ' kind (cf Lands. MS. 255, where they are 
expressly so described), the shape of which has given 
rise to the mistake of representing them as pairs of 
keys addorsed. The colour of the bordure is of interest, 
because an attempt has been made to prove that in 
these arms we have in Oxford an illustration of a rule 
of heraldry (of which there are several examples at 
Cambridge) for supplying a means of indicating the 
see of a founder by a bordure based upon the arms of 
his bishopric. If authority could be shown for a gules 
bordure*, it might be possible that the See of Exeter 
was thereby indicated, though the analogy would be 
incomplete even then. Another suggestion from an 

^ See New College, p. 203. bordare is found gules and even azure, 

' Dr. Woodward in his new work but adduces no examples. Gules bend- 
on Ecclesiastical Heraldry says that the lets are found in Lansd. MS. 87a. 
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authoritative source is that the keys, with which locks 
are in rare instances alternated, compose a rebus upon 
the name Stapledon, and the probability of this is 
increased by the claim of one Richard Hankford (who 
bore arg, two bars nebuU sable) to be founder's kin, for 
the name Stapledon is probably a place-na^e only, of 
which Oxford founders present many other examples, 
and the bordure would partake of the nature of a mark 
of cadency \ 

The arms of Petre have been impaled with those of 
Stapledon, and the fact that there were two benefactors 
of this name may cause confusion. The earlier Petre 
was a Devon man, and his family is noted in the Visita- 
tion of 1620, where the arms given are like those used 
by the College without the chief. The Visitations of 
£ssex of 1558 and 161 2 each give two coats to the 
family of Petre of Ingatestone, one (for the senior branch 
in Devon) as in 1620, the other (for the junior branch) 
in the person of Sir William Petre's son (afterwards 
Lord Petre), stripped of all charges except the bend and 
the escallops. No mention at all is made of the chief 
now used by the College, though, according to Lansd. 
MS. 860, the chief at that time (c. 1590) formed part of 
the College arms. 

The arms of Sir William Petre the benefactor have 
been assumed, not those of his ancestor the co-founder, 
(though the charges on the bend indicate rather the 
Devon man), and include an augmentation of a chief 
which was not granted until the close of the reign of 
Henry VIII, and was subsequently discarded by both 
his son and his daughter Dorothy Wadham. 

Arms: — Argent, two bendlets nebul6 sable wjthin 

A BORDURE OF THE LAST CHARGED WITH EIGHT KEYS OR, 
IMPALING GULES, ON A BEND OR, BETWEEN TWO ESCALLOPS 

* The bordure is not continned down the sinister side of the Stapledon coat when 
impaled. 
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argent, a chough p p r. between two cinquefoils, 
azure, on a chief of the second a rose between two 
demi-lilies attached to the sides of the shield, of 
the field. 

New College. 

The Wykehams, an Oxfordshire family whose re- 
motest ancestor is supposed to have lived in the time 
of King John, are found bearing the present arms of 
New College with red chevronels, and the great Bishop 
of Winchester, whether his connexion with the family 
is clearly to be shown or not, adopted them with the 
black ordinaries as a distinction both for his College of 
St. Mary the Virgin of Winchester in Oxford, and for 
his College of St. Mary the Virgin in Winchester ^ 
Probably no such relationship existed, and the name 
of the founder is merely another example of a custom 
elsewhere noted 2. The existence of the Oxfordshire 
family is, however, sufficient to rebut the assertions of 
some heralds that in these arms we have the chevronels 
used in their primitive form as rafters or braces to 
indicate a mighty builder ^. The coat with which these 
arms are found impaled in New College presents an 
interesting question; it is clearly intended for that of 
the diocese of Winchester, but the arms differ very 
considerably from those now in use. In the ancient 
arms the field is azure, and a single key in bend sinister 
is saltired by the sword, while a mitre occupies the 
honour point. That this is not a personal caprice of the 
bishop is shown by the fact that in Merton the arms of 



* But see 'Magdalen,* p. 203, for 
reference to an early Winchester College 
coat. Wykeham's coat was not finally 
chosen by the Society till long after 
Wykeham's death. See Gulllim. 

' See ' Exeter/ p. 201, and thongh the 
oldest register of New College appears to 
Suggest the reverse, there seems some 



reason for saying that his paternal name 
was Perrot. 

• Dr. Woodward points out that the 
arms occur on Wykeham s seal as Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln. Ingram, quoting 
Glover, wrongly asserts that only one 
chevron is there used. See the Herald 
and Genealogist, v. a 26. 
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* 

Cardinal Beaufort, Wykeham*s successor at Winchester, 
are thus impaled ^ 

Arms: — Argent, two chevronels sable between 
three roses gules, seeded or, barbed vert. 

Magdalen College. 

Founded in 1458 by William Patten of Waynflete, 
sometime Provost of Eton, the arms of the College 
record the connexion in a singularly graceful way, the 
paternal arms of the founder, fusilly ermine and sable, 
being charged with a chief to commemorate the College 
of which he had been the first head master ^ 

These arms, repeated many times upon the walls of 
the College, have seldom been wrongly represented ; it 
should be noted, however, that the field is fusilly not 
lozengy, i. e. the height of the compartments should be 
twice the width, and their size should be such that four, 
or at most five, should be sufficient to span the shield 
fess-ways. 

Arms: — Fusilly ermine and sable, on a chief of 
the last three lilies argent. 



Trinity College. 

The arms of Trinity were granted to the founder in 
1535, and do not call for much comment. The tomb 
of Sir Thomas Pope in the Chapel affords excellent 



^ Mr. C. A. Buckler informs me that 
Waynflete^s arms are also to be found 
impaled with the ancient coat, and that 
Fox about 1500 finally constituted as the 
arms those of the see ; viz. Gules two 
keys, their bows interlaced, addorsed in 
bend the upper or, the other argent, be- 
tween them a sword in bend sinister of 
the third, hilted gold. They are found 
impaling those of Wykeham, the whole 
ensigned wifh a mitre and encircled by 
the garter as prelate ex officio of the 
order of the Garter, an arrangement also 
found with the arms of Waynflete and 



Fox, at Magdalen and Corpus. 

^ Guillim, quoting Buddenus, re- 
marks, A parentibus accepit hujus vitae 
usuram, a collegio decus et dignitatem. 
. . . Gessit idcirco in eodem dypeo utri- 
usque insignia, Rombos cum lUiis, This 
is the received interpretation, but it is 
often forgotten that the chief corresponds 
more closely with the old arms of Win- 
chester College — Sable three lilies arg. — 
where he had been educated. Win- 
Chester now uses the same coat with New 
College. 
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authority for the coat, which it should be noted bears 
griffins* heads and not eagles* ; the difference between 
the two consists in one thing only, viz. that whereas the 
ear of the heraldic eagle is a horizontal continuation 
of the eyebrow, those of the griffin are erect. Another 
confusion often found is due perhaps to Burke, whose 
mistake is endorsed by the Harleian editor of the 1574 
visitation of Oxfordshire. The crest of Sir Thomas 
Pope is two dragons* heads addorsed, not griffins' heads, 
as the helmet upon which the effigy of Sir Thomas 
Pope rests abundantly proves. The distinction between 
a dragon and a griffin is very considerable, the latter 
being composed of an eagle's head, claws, and wings on 
a lions body, while the former is an * exorbitant animal ' 
with bat wings, scales, and a head that resembles 
nothing in nature, but is practically identical with that 
of an heraldic antelope. It is a common mistake to make 
the heads of the crest per pale or and vert, instead of the 
coronet only. The heads should be counterchanged vert 
and or. A mistake found occasionally in early collections 
of University arms, but without foundation, is caused by 
reducing the fleurs-de-lys to three in number. 

Arms: — Per pale or and azure a chevron charged 
with four fleurs-de-lys between three griffins' heads, 
all counterchanged, 

Oriel College. 

Founded in 1326 by Edward II upon the advice of 
Adam de Brome \ his High Almoner. The only matter 
that calls for comment in the a'rms of Oriel is the 
bordure. That it is almost universally engrailed is well 
known, but the private seal of the Provost, of equal 
date with the College, bears the bordure invecked, 
and to this any want of unanimity is to be attributed. 

^ The repetition of the ' planta genista' from the circumstance of hb high favour 
in the arms of the Brome family tempts with Edward II. 
the suggestion that he derived his name 
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Arms: — England, within a bordure engrailed 

ARGENT. 

St. John's College. 

The arms of St. John s are simple and certain. The 
annulet in the arms of the founder, Sir Thomas White, 
is merely the mark of cadency (not necessarily at that 
time the mark of a fifth son), the arms being other- 
wise similar to those of the Hampshire Whites, with 
whom Sir Thomas may possibly have been connected, 
though his ascertainable ancestors appear to cease with 
his father, who came from Hertfordshire. It is to the 
Hampshire family that we must look for an explanation 
of the canton. 

Arms: — Gules, a bordure sable charged with 
eight estoiles or, on a canton ermine a lion rampant 
sable, an annulet in chief gold. 

Worcester College. 

The chief, and the obvious blot upon this coat, as 
usually found, is the perpetuation of the hand of Ulster, 
a purely personal and entailed augmentation, and one 
that a corporation is as little able to use as a coronet \ 
For the rest we may notice that the field seems at first 
sight to have been intentionally changed, from arg. to or, 
at the foundation of the College ; but the old name 
Gloucester Hall reminds us that the ancient arms of 
Gloucester, or three chevrons gu. between ten torteaux 
(evidently derived from the Clares, Earls of Gloucester), 
will afford us a sufficiently probable origin for the field 
of the present arms, though the family of Cookes of 
Worcester now bears an argent field. 

Arms: — Or two chevrons gules between six mart- 
lets SABLE. 

* The case of the hat used by Ch. Ch. primarily used as a token of the old 
is entirely different. There the hat is name ' Cardinal College.' 
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Jesus College. 

The arms as now used by this College are evidence 
rather of the imagination of the governing body about 
the year 1590 than of anything else. Founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, the College was apparently not allowed 
the privilege of the use of the royal arms so common in 
the sister University, but in their choice the authorities 
might have done better than to annex the coat of their 
neighbour s benefactor, Thomas Scott of Rotheram, who 
died seventy years before Jesus was founded. The 
history of the attempt of Hugh Ap-Rice, Prebendary of 
Rochester, to constitute himself founder of die College 
in return for a legacy of ;^6o a year, is curious. His 
will, dated Aug. 8, 1574, leaves the money upon con- 
dition that he was recognized by the Society as its 
founder, and to assist their grateful recognition his 
armorial bearings are emblazoned in the margin of the 
will. The College took the money, and for some time 
acknowledged him as their founder ; but his arms. Gules 
a chevron ermine between three fleurs-de-lys or, were never 
used by them, though the present coat passes as that of 
Ap"Rice, and on the strength of his legacy is assumed 
by the College ^ 

Another curious thing about the arms of Jesus is that 
the tincture of the field seems recently to have followed 
the * colours ' of the College. Azure is the tincture 
unanimously attributed to the College shield by recent 
heraldic writers, and azure is the hue that is found in 
the MS. collections (e.g. B. M. Add. MSS. 6331). In 
this confusion, it remains only clear that Ap-Rice had 
no arms even remotely resembling those now used, and 
that the assumption of the arms of Rotheram is quite 
without warrant ^ 

Arms: — Azure, three stags trippant or. 

1 Cf. the arms on the great doors of * The seal of the Collie is of no assist- 

the Bodleian opposite Hertford, which ance heraldically. 
were carved about 1617. 
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Pembroke College. 

The arms of Tesdale, the unintentional founder of 
a new College, are not used by the Society. The 
bearings are those of the Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor 
of the University in 1624, with an augmentation granted 
by James I of a chief of the badges of England and 
Scotland. That the latter may have been coi\sidered 
particularly happy in view of the fact that the arms of 
Tesdale contain a thistle or * teazle' as their principal 
charge is probable. It has been said that the original 
grant to the College placed the rose of England upon 
an argent field, and the thistle of Scotland upon or^ in 
order to equalize as far as possible the honours due to 
the two countries, and probably also as a delicate com- 
pliment to King James. A sight of this grant would of 
course settle the matter, but this we have not been able 
to obtain. It is to be observed that the portraits of the 
co-founder in the hall, dating from 1624, have the arms 
of the College as they are now borne. 

Arms: — Per pale azure and gules, three lions 

rampant argent, a chief per pale or and of the third, 

charged with a rose of england and a thistle of 

Scotland. 

Wadham College. 

The arms of the Wadhams of Merifield in co. Somerset 
present no difficulties, and those of Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir William Petre and wife of Nicholas Wadham, have 
been unnecessarily misconstrued ^ The visitation of 
Essex in 161 2, while the College was being built, and 
the great doors of the Bodleian carved in 161 7, while 
Dorothy Wadham was yet alive, give external evidence, 
if it were needed, of the coat adopted by the descendants 
of Sir William. Why the foundress rejected the chief 
with which Henry VIII had augmented her fathers 
arms is not clear, but the evidence that she did so is 

* See * Exeter/ p. aoi. 
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overwhelming. A clue may be found in her religious 
Opinions. Both her father and her mother belonged to 
the staunchest of Roman Catholic families, and though 
no symptom of a lapse was shown during her husband's 
lifetime, it is well known that her name appears in the 
lists of the Recusants some time after Nicholas' death 
in 1609, and it is not improbable that she may from 
conscientious motives have discarded an augmentation 
granted by the * heretic' Henry VIII. Certainly until 
her widowhood she appears to have used the chief, as 
her picture painted in 1595, in the Wardens possession, 
will show ; but it is not found after that date until we 
meet with it again upon her brass at Ilminster, which 
may have been erected immediately after her death in 
16 1 8, though from the confusion of the epitaphs and the 
late style of escutcheon, it may be suspected that when 
the tomb was renovated in 1689, the arms inlaid were 
either added or restored. 

Arms: — Gules, a chevron between three roses 

ARGENT seeded OR BARBED VERT, IMPALING GULES A BEND 

or between two escallops argent. 

Hertford College. 

The arms of the present foundation are modelled upon 
the seal of Elias de Hertford, of which the following 
description is found, 'Forma sigilli est oblonga cum super- 
scrip Hone S\igillum\ Elie de Hertford: impressum^ vero 
habet caput cervinum cum cruce inter cornuta signata^ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the arms over 
the door are a rebus composed after the model of those 
of the City of Oxford, and are said to have been the 
arms of Dr. Newton's foundation in 1740, as a similar 
but not identical coat was carved over the west door of 
the old College, but as they are not assumed by the 
existing College, it was perhaps a mistake to place them 
so conspicuously. The seal of the College is decisive 
that the cross is not pat6e fitch^e, but fitched in the foot, 
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that is, the spike descends from the centre of the lower 

arm of a complete cross pat^e. This is important, 

because it represents the original charge of a hart s head 

enfiled by an archiepiscopal cross, as in the arms of 

Buckfastre and Hartland : the arms of the Deanery of 

Exeter are probably derived from those of de Hertford. 

It may be suggested that the arms of Baring of Essex, 

Azure afess or, in chief a beards head ppr^ muzzled and 

ringed gold, should now be impaled by the College that 

he re-established in 1874. 

Arnts: — Gules a hart's head cabossed argent, 

attired or, in chief a cross patee fitched in the 

foot of the last. 

Keble College. 

The most conspicuous example of these arms, that 
carved upon the Warden's house, is wrong in that it does 
not exhibit the chevron as engrailed. That it should be 
so is clear, since the arms, being those of John Keble, 
are so shown in the confirmation of arms to his ancestor 
the Lord Mayor of London, in 1510 ; and the Society not 
being formally incorporated into the University is not 
exempted from the supervision of the College of Arms. 

Arms: — Argent a chevron engrailed gules, on a 
chief azure three mullets pierced or. 

The Halls. 

Mr. Woodham in discussing Cambridge heraldry falls 
into the mistake of asserting that * the Halls at Oxford 
have no armorial bearings.' Those of the two survivors 
inserted here may be sufficient to remind our readers of 
his mistake. But the heraldry of the Halls, though 
most interesting, and from their antiquity deserving 
earlier and fuller notice, is, from its extent, a subject into 
which it is impossible to enter in the present article. 

Arms: — St. Mary Hall. Azure, the Blessed Virgin 
WITH THE Child on her left arm, or ^ 

* From the Seal of the Hall, though it is not depicted on a shield. A fleur-de-lys 
argent is borne as the badge of the Hall. 
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St. Edmund Hall. Or, a cross flory gules be- 
tween FOUR martlets SABLE. 

The Non-Collegiate Students. 

The Unattached Students have adopted the arms of 
the University with the old motto ^ Sapientia et Felici- 
tate'; and, to commemorate their first abode in Cat (now 
Catherine) Street, have assumed as a difference a canton 
argent charged with a Catherine wheel gules. 

Perceval Landon. 

Note. 

Two further matters remain for some slight considera- 
tion. The right of the Head of a House to impale his 
paternal coat with that of his College has never been 
relinquished, though it is chiefly upon hatchments that 
the marshalling is now found. 

For some months after the death of Dr. Evans of 
Pembroke, in 1891, such a hatchment was displayed, and 
the custom has within the last fifty years been otherwise 
exemplified. The Vice-Chancellor has a similar right to 
use the arms of the University during his years of office. 
1 1 must be remembered that the coat of the College must 
always have the priority of impalement, and that the 
arms of a wife of the Head must not be impaled in any 
way in the same achievement. 

Another matter calling for comment is the cap, wand, 
and maces which timbre the arms of the University. 
The first is a plain cap with two short strings depending 
from it, and the maces are arranged per saltire, three 
and three, behind the shield. The three maces in 
bend dexter should bear the inscription, read consecu- 
tively, * Arbor scientiae ' above, and below, * Ego sum 
via vita et Veritas.' Those in bend sinister have no 
inscription. The wand, erect in pale behind the shield, 
is ensigned with the arms of the University, a single angel 
with wings displayed acting as * Lenant * behind tliem. 

P. L. 
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Picture of a timber Church, with a covering of lead plates 
From an Illuminated MS. at Cambridge, c. 930 



Note on the use of Lead as a Covering for Saxon 

Churches. 

When describing the picture of a church forming the 
frontispiece of a MS. Life of St. Cuthbert in the library 
of Corpus Christi. College, Cambridge (Archaeol. Oxon., 
Part III.), I mentioned that it was recorded by Venerable 
Bede that Finian (or Finan), the second bishop of 
Lindisfarne, erected a cathedral in that island in the 
Scottish manner, of hewn oak, and that it seemed highly 
probable that the drawing referred to was intended to 
represent the building in question. 

The reason for this opinion was simply that the 
church, as depicted, had all the appearance of being 
constructed entirely of wood : the door and windows 
have lintels, or square heads, whilst there are long comer 
posts instead of quoins of masonry. The roofs are 
covered with ornamental tiles, presumably of oak or 
other hard wood, frequently seen as the covering of 
broach spires in Sussex at the present day ; and the small 
square, or nearly square tablets on the side walls of the 
church in the drawing resemble weather-tiling, which 
might also have well been of wood. Horizontal and 
apparently overlapping boards serve to protect the lower 
part of the aisle wall up to a certain height above the 
ground^ (see Plate, p. 165). 

Now the steeple of Itchingfield church, near Horsham, 
the sides and roof of which are framed entirely of 

^ As mentioned, p. 167, there is a mencement of a stone chnrch) on the 
Romanesque arch (apparently the com- north side of the wooden fabric. 

R 
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timber, are covered with oak shingles in an analogous 
manner : but, instead of weather-boards, oak slabs about 
six feet in length, placed close together like rough 
match-boarding, are used to protect the lower part of the 
wood framing ; doubtless for the reason that shingles 
would have been easily injured and displaced when near 
the ground. Whilst however the covering of the church 
in the picture appeared also to be of shingles, there was, 
seemingly, nothing to show that this was originally the 
case in Finian's church. But whether it was so or not, 
it appeared more than probable that the drawing repre- 
sented the covering in use at the time the picture was 
made. 

A quotation derived from Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History in an interesting little book by Mr. Lethaby 
on some former uses of lead, recalled to memory the 
important archaeological fact that Eadberht the seventh 
bishop of Lindisfarne (c. 688) is recorded to have removed 
the * thatch ' from Finian s church, and to have covered it 
entirely with lead ^ Consequently if shingles were 
ever used as a covering it must have been at a later 
period, when the value of the metal having perhaps led 
marauders to remove the lead a less expensive material 
was substituted. History, however, is silent on the 
subject; and it is more likely that the lead covering 
remained intact till the island of Lindisfarne was ravaged 
by the Danes in the ninth century. 

A friendly critic, believing that the tiles represented 
as covering the timber church in the picture were of 
wood, or in other words shingles, and misled by Stevens' 
rendering of * laminis * as * sheets,* thought the building 
could not be intended for Finian*s church, for it was 
clearly not covered either with thatch or sheets of lead. 
And, so, the further question arose, viz. whether the 

* The expression * sheets of lead ' in rived from Stevens' translation of Becle's 
the quotation appears to have been de* Ecclesiastical History, 
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building was anything more than a typical Saxon 
church ^ 

On this point it may suffice to mention that authorities 
like Dr. Thomas Wright, and Mr. Hudson Turner, as 
well as the late Professor Westwood, believed that Saxon 
artists were perfectly capable of representing actual 
objects, and as a fact did so, notwithstanding faults in 
perspective. And I may add, as regards the picture in 
question, that it is, so far as known, the only drawing 
of an entirely timber church that has been met with in 
any illuminated MS., and consequently may be assumed 
to represent an existing building, or one the description 
or tradition clinging to which, was unusually minute and 
full. 

I have said that the word Maminis' was incorrectly 
rendered * sheets' by Stevens;, and that it is clear 
the tiles do not resemble sheets of lead. But in 
Dr. Giles edition of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, the 
term is translated * plates/ which it will presently be seen 
is much nearer the meaning ^. It will be well to give the 
whole passage referring to Finian s church in Dr. Giles* 
own words : — 

* Finan built a Church in the Isle of Lindisfarn, the episcopal 
see ; nevertheless, after the manner of the Scots, he made it, not 
of stone, but of hewn oak, and covered it with reeds ; and the 
same was afterwards dedicated in honour of St. Peter the Apostle, 
by the reverend Archbishop Theodorus. Eadberht, also bishop 
of that place, taking off the thatch, covered it, both the roof and 
the walls, with plates of lead '.' 

VioUet le Due, in his Dictionnaire de r Architecture, 
under *plomberie,' has the definition, *ouvrages en plomb 
battu ou fondu destines k couvrir les Edifices,' and he gives 

* Sec notice of W. R. Letbaby's Lead e. g. lanterns and pixes of thin lead. 
work old and ornamental^ in the March ' Ecclesiastical History of the English 
number of the Illustrated Archaologist. Nation^ * carefully revised and corrected, 

• Ducange, Diet, of Mediaeval Latin^ from the translation of Mr. Stevens/ By 
defines lamina as 'thin metal/ The de- the Rev. J. A. Giles, LL.D., p. 175. 
rivatives are principally small objects, 

R 2 
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the important information that in Merovingian times entire 
churches and palaces were covered with lames de plomb. 
Thus Saint Eloi is said to have covered the church of 
St. Paul des Champs with lead plates, ' artistement 
travailMes.' Taken in connexion with the context, and 
the common meaning of the French word ' lame,' viz. 
'morceau de metal plat de peu d'^paisseur',' it is not 
difficult to see that the lead covering referred to would 
be sufficiently illustrated by the ornamental tiles and 
plates in the picture; the former moulded probably 
in imitation of the scale-pattern of the Romans. 

An example of the later and richer cast lead work of 
the Saxons appears to be repre- 
sented as covering the apse of a 
church in the illuminated MS.' Dun- 
Stan ' in the British Museum * (fig. 

The term ' sheets ' would there- 
fore apply only to the later medi- 
• aeval lead covering, which was 
never used on walls at that period, 
for they would always have been 
built of stone. 

Reviewing the whole matter ; the 
^'^" '*■ probability that the drawing in the 

picture is intended for Finian's church seems much in- 
creased by the passage in Bede's History, to which atten- 
tion has been drawn. 

J. P. Harrison. 

■ Littri, Diet., 1. T. : uid Morelli, ■ See klw) Snpplenent to Put II., 
Mime' — (0 & piece of metil; (a) '» A. 0., p. 159. 
uull fine or thin piece of lesd.' 
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A Roman Inscription from Cirencester illustrating 

Fourth Century Britain, 

Roman inscriptions, as a rule, possess little individual 

importance. The cumulative evidence of a hundred 

specimens usually suggests valuable conclusions : the 

solitary monument is usually no more than an attractive 

curiosity, and the document that is expected to increase 

our knowledge leaves us precisely as wise as before. 

This rule, however, has its exceptions, and our island, 

poor as it is in inscriptions, is comparatively rich in such 

exceptional inscriptions. In the majority of cases, the 

gain is to the history of the Roman army, for Roman 

Britain was principally a military province, and its 

garrison was among the strongest provincial garrisons. 

The inscription before us, found lately at Cirencester, 

possesses different interests, and, though it does not tell 

us all we might wish, seems worthy of brief notes and 

notice. It has the primary merit of dating from the 

fourth century, which has left us in Britain no lapidary 

traces of itself beyond a few tombstones, a variety of 

milestones, and a record of fortbuilding between Whitby 

and Scarborough. It introduces us, moreover, to a 

species of monument hitherto unknown in Britain ; it 

contains an unique mention of Britannia Prima, and 

illustrates Romano-British history by several details, 

and it alludes, not obscurely, to the growth of British 

Christianity in the reign (it may be) of Julian the 

Apostate. 

This inscription consists of a dedication and two 
hexameters cut on three sides of an originally nearly 
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square * basis' or pedestal, i8 inches high by about 
1 6 inches broad and deep. Three panels, arranged as 
seen in the diagram, are inscribed with regular lettering 
if inches high: the fourth panel, possibly also once 
inscribed, is completely lost. The corners of the panels 
are formed by small balusters; on the top is a hole, 
which doubtless served for fastening the column men- 
tioned in the text. The reading, copied independently 
by myself, is clear, and the few lost letters can, with one 
exception, be easily supplied ^ It is as follows (see 
Plate I) :— 



I. 



I{avi) O(piimo) \M(aximo)\ L. Sept\imius . .] 
v{ir) p{erfectissimus) pr{aeses) [prov\ 
resti[^tuit 
civ{r)s ... 



2. 



2. 



Septimius renovat primae provinciae rector 



\Sig\num et [er]ectam prisca religione co\l\umnam *. 

In other words, L. Septimius, vir perfeclissimus, praeses 
of Britannia Prima, restored this column and figure of 
Jupiter which had been erected by older piety and 
which (it is implied) had fallen into neglect. The 



* Mr. Chr. Bowly of Siddington House, 
Cirencester, kindly sent me photographs 
and allowed me to copy the inscription ; 
Mr. G. M^'N. Rashforth assisted me in 
copying it In line 5 the exact supplement 
is uncertain, for the full v . p . PR . prov . 
BRIT . PR exceeds the number of letters 
which the line would hold, but the sense 
is plain from lines 8-10. In line 5 
Dr. Hiibner ( IVtstcUutsche Zeitsckrifty x. 
p. 255) from a squeeze, expands C[urante] 
lu^ino : the gap between v and s may 
contain a blurred letter or may (like the 
slighter gap in line 7) hav« been left vacant 



owing to a flaw in the stone. A brief 
reference to the inscription will be found 
in a previous part of this periodical 
(P* I73\ l^^t °o ^^ account of it has 
appeared, so far as I know. 

' The scansion of the two hexameters 
is fairly correct, considering the date. 
Provinciae is of course scanned accentu- 
ally: for religione compare Paulinus of 
Pella, Eucharisticos 462 'nee ratio aut 
pietas aut mors religiosa sinebat' It is 
an extension of the fiuniliar conubium^ 
arjete, &c. 
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The Schierstein Monument 
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mention of Britannia Prima refers the restoration to 
some period in the fourth century: the circumstances 
permit us to attribute the ruin of the monument to the 
growth of Christianity and its restoration to some revival 
of paganism. 

I. Character of the monument. 

The monument consisted of the existing ' base/ on 
which stood a column bearing a statue or statuette of 
Jupiter. A socket in the base which helped to fasten 
the column can still be detected, but no trace has been 
found of the actual column or statue. The type of 
monument is, however, well known abroad, though no 
specimen has been previously identified in Britain. It 
includes three parts : first, a square pedestal decorated 
on three or four sides with figures of gods, usually 
Hercules, Minerva, Juno, and Mercury; secondly, a 
column, varying from 2 to 6 feet in height ; and thirdly, 
a statue of Jupiter on the top, sometimes sitting or 
standing, more commonly riding over a fallen giant. 
Wherever an inscription has been preserved, the monu- 
ment is found to be dedicated to Jupiter. Three years 
ago Dn Haug published a list of 218 pedestals belonging 
to this type, dating, so far as they can be dated, between 
A.D. 170 and A.D. 246, and occurring most abundantly in 
the Roman provinces of Rhaetia, Upper Germany, and 
Belgica. The most perfect specimens of the whole 
monuments have been found at Schier^tein (Plate II), 
Heddernheim, and Merten, and may be seen in the 
museums of Wiesbaden, Frankfurt, and Metz^ The 
Cirencester pedestal is a fourth-century restoration, and 
it is not unnatural, therefore, that the characteristic figures 
of the three or four gods should be wanting. 

^ F. Hang, Wtstdeutscke ZeUschrift, a sigillum and colutnna Hgnea erected to 
z. 9-340. At Birrens in Southern Scot- Mercury, probably a somewhat analogous 
land an inscription (C. vii. 1069) mentions form of monument. 
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2. Reference to Christianity, 

The monument, then, was erected between a.d. 170 
and A.D. 240, and in the fourth centurj' was in ruin. 
It is, I think, no rash conjecture that this ruin was due 
to the growth of Christianity in Britain. Little is known, 
though much has been written, about that growth, and 
its details cannot be traced. Probabilities suggest that 
it was comparatively late and slow, for in the western 
Empire the new religion spread least and latest in the 
country districts, and Britain included very few towTis. 
Still there were conventicula, meeting houses, to be 
destroyed in the Diocletianic persecution of a.d. 304; 
there were three bishops, at London, York, and perhaps 
Lincoln ^ ten years later ; and more of them by the 
middle of the century. The Christian symbol has been 
noticed at Frampton, Chedworth, and elsewhere. A 
building lately unearthed at Silchester was almost cer- 
tainly a Christian church. One or two inscriptions in the 
North, if not demonstrably Christian, have some resem- 
blance to Christian tombstones, and enough evidence 
exists to justify the theory of the Cirencester restora- 
tion. The very phrase, prisca religioy finds a curious 
parallel in the dedications, common in the North of 
England, to the deus vetus or di veteres which have been 
often, and perhaps rightly, held to concern the *old 
gods ' of pre-Christian days. We cannot, of course, 
determine what particular revival of paganism may (if 
this theory be right) have caused the restoration of the 
Cirencester column and statue. The great effort of 
Julian, called the Apostate, naturally occurs to the mind 
in this context, and Prof. Domaszewski has pointed out 

* They attended the Council of Aries, the other two the third is the most 
A.D. 314. In the list the third bishop is likely. The scribe was obviously de- 
described as de civitaie Colonia Londi- ceived by the similarity of Londinensis in 
nensium^ for which Legionensium, Camu- line a and Lindensis in line 3, into writing 
lodunensium and Lindensinm have been Londinensis twice, 
proposed. The first is impossible: of 
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to me a parallel among the Pannonian inscriptions which 
he has lately edited. It is a stone erected to Julian 
ob deleta vitia temporum preteritorum, and its mean- 
ing is unmistakable \ It may be added that Julian 
governed Gaul and Britain for some years (a.d. 355-360) 
just before he became EmperoV and openly renounced 
Christianity. There are, however, other possibilities. 
The persecution of Diocletian was felt, though not 
severely felt, in Britain, and we have the express testi- 
mony of a contemporary writer that Constantius Chlorus, 
then ruling in Britain and Gaul, allowed Christian 
churches to be destroyed^. Even in the half century 
which elapsed between the abdication of Diocletian and 
the accession of Julian, paganism was active in an 
intermittent fashion which would not be at all incon- 
sistent with the restoration of a ruined shrine in a far off 
province. It would, therefore, be wrong to dogmatize on 
this matter ; but, if one may choose between hypotheses, 
the most plausible seems to be that which connects the 
inscription with Julian. 

3. The history of Cirencester. 

Our inscription will also add to our knowledge of 
Roman Cirencester. We knew before that Corinium 
or Durocornovium — it had apparently two names ^ — was 
an important place in southern Britain. Two military 
reliefs f6und and preserved there belong to the first 
century*, and suggest that the Romans first occupied 
the site as an important point on the road from London 
to Caerleon, while the walls — now hardly discernible — the 
mosaics, the amphitheatre and numerous smaller remains 
testify to more prosperity than was usual in a Romano- 

' C. iii. 10648. Antonine, 485, 4; Corinium Dobanonun 

' Lactantius, ' de mortibus persecu- in Ptolemy ii. 3. 25, and the Ravenna List, 

torum.* 437. 16. 

• Darocomovium in the Itinerary of * C. vii. 66 and 70. 
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British town. The new inscription extends the history 
of the town over two periods. Ti e statistics collected 
from foreign monuments make the belief reasonable that 
the pillar which Septimius restored was first set up at 
the end of the second or in the first half of the third 
century. At that time, then, the Romanized life of 
the town was vigorous, and then, perhaps, some of the 
elaborate Cirencester mosaics were constructed. In the 
fourth century the town was still important enough 
for the fallen monument to be restored, though we have 
few further traces of its existence. But coins of the 
Constantines occur here more frequently than those of 
any other emperors, and the curious acrostic of Arepo 
Sator, found here on a piece of plaster, may be late 
Roman work and the earliest example of its kind. 

4. Britannia Prima, 

Finally, we learn that L. Septimius, restorer of the 
monument, ruled Britannia Prima, to which Cirencester 
apparently belonged. His titles v. p. praeses and 
RECTOR need not detain us. The latter is a general 
term used commonly in the fourth century. The former 
belongs to the organization of Diocletian which divided 
the provinces into smaller units and set over them 
praesides with the rank (as a rule) of perfectissimi, that 
is, not senators. In the course of time, the rank of the 
governors was raised to that of clarissinti, but we do not 
know the date or dates of this change \ 

The mention of Britannia Prima is more important, 
and, though it does not tell all we could wish, it adds to 
our knowledge. We knew already, from such lists as 
the Verona Catalogue ^ that fourth-century Britain was 

^ Gothofred, Cod. Theod, Out praeses ' Pablished by Mommsen, AMand- 

vir petfectissimus is mentioned in the lungen d. Berliner Akad, i86a, 489, re- 
Notitia, composed about A.D. 410. printed in a convenient French translation, 
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divided into four provinces, Prima, Secunda, Flavia 
Caesariensis, and Maxima Caesariensis, and that this 
division dates from a.d. 296, when Constantius defeated 
Allectus and recovered Britain ^ We knew also that in 
A.D. 369 Theodosius added a fifth province, probably 
in the North, which he called Valentia, though it is not 
clear whether the new province was carved out of an old 
one or formed by conquest. To these facts we can now 
add that Prima included Cirencester. The whole tells 
us little enough, but it exhausts our certainties. It may 
be here convenient to examine the chief theories wljich 
have been put forward as to the position of the British 
provinces. 

The most widespread, and at the same time the 
wildest hypothesis, dates from Camden. This antiquary, 
whose ingenuity in conjecture has enriched the history 
of Roman Britain with numerous errors, started from 
the idea that Britain was first divided into three pro- 
vinces. Prima, Secunda, and Maxima, and he connected 
these with the three bishoprics existing in a.d. 312, 
which he took to be London, Caerleon, and York. His 
final result was that Britain south of the Thames and 
Bristol Channel became Prima, Wales Secunda, the 
Midlands (Thames to H umber) Flavia, and the land 
between Humber and Tyne Maxima (Plate III, Fig. i)^. 
The groundlessness of this view is plain, and, though 
accepted by Thomas Gale and others with slight modifi- 
cations, it would doubtless have been set aside, had it 
not been adopted by Bertram and reintroduced to the 
world as Richard of Cirencester's account. Its second 



MHnoires sur Us Provinces Romaines 
(Thoiin, 1867): it was compiled in or 
soon after 297 a.d. Other lists are those 
of Polemins Silvias (about a.d. 385) and 
Rufus (before A.D. 369). 

^ Flavia Caesariensis is mentioned in 
the Verona list, and is obviously con- 
nected with ?1. Constantins Chlonis. 



' Camden, i^reVaffMia (cd. 1607), p.m. 
In his excuse it should be added that he 
was misled by an imperfect text of Rufus. 
He was followed by Gale, Antonini Iter 
(London, 1709), p. 3, and other English 
writers, as well as by Carolus A. S. Paulo, 
Geogr, SacrOf p. 159 (Paris, 1641). 
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life has been a long one, and it is still occasionally 
quoted \ 

Another and better hypothesis is based on a rude 
sketch contained in the manuscripts of the Notitia 
Dignitatum. This sketch (Fig. v) shows an irregular 
outline, with the five provinces marked by five castles, 
so arranged that, if it were geographical. Maxima would 
be in the north, Valentia in Wales and Prima to the east 
of it, Secunda in the south-west, and Flavia in the south- 
east. This view was maintained by Pancirolus, the 
earliest commentator on the Notitia, and by Horsley, 
who, however, thought the sketch to have been mis- 
copied *. More recently it has been accepted by Kiepert 
in the last edition of his Atlas (1893), ^^^ by Sieglin in 
his re-edition of Spruner^ It has, however, no real 
foundation. The sketch on which it is based is one of 
a series prefixed to the various sections of the Notitia, 
and the details of these sketches, at least so far as they 
concern the Western Empire, are arranged to suit the 
order of names in the respective chapters. Thus in 
the list of troops under the dux Pannoniae {Occ. xxxii) 
the troops are arranged in classes ; first cunei equitum^ 
then simple equites, then atixilia, and stations which 
were garrisoned by two classes of troops are mentioned 
twice. The sketch follows the order exactly, and repro- 
duces the places twice. Obviously, this is not geography. 
Similarly, the sketch of Britain follows the order of 
names in the list. Maxima, first in the list, is at the 
top of the map ; the other * consular ' province, Valentia, 
comes next, and geography has nothing to do with the 
arrangement *. 

* As by Bocking, Not. Dignit, Occ. • Pancirolus, NoU Dign. p. 159 (Lug- 

p. 50a (corrected p. 853) ; Monumenta duni, 1508), Horsley, Brit. p. 475. 

Hist. Brit, ; Smith and Grove's Atlas * Sieglin has made his map worse by 

(1874) ; see further J. £. B. Mayor's using a false place-name Ad finis, taken 

preface in the Rolls Series ed. of the from Richard, that is, Bertram, 

genuine Richard (voL ii). * The theory is open also to the objec- 
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A third theory attempts to use the division of Britain 
by Severus into Superior and Inferior. This point had 
been noticed by Camden, and had led Horsley to think 
the Notitia sketch erroneous : it has been brought up 
afresh by my friend Prof. Rhys. I am unfortunately unable 
to accept the view of the last-named scholar \ but there 
may perhaps be some relation between the provinces 
of Severus and those of Constantius. Unfortunately 
the boundaries of Upper and Lower Britain are not 
known. Probabilities suggest that, ex vi termini y Upper 
Britain would be nearer to Italy than Lower Britain *, 
and inscriptions and historians tell us that Chester and 
Caerleon were in the Upper Province, while York, and 
apparently Aesica, on the Wall, were in the Lower 
Province ^ The frontier then may have run from the 
H umber to the Lancashire coast, or, as Prof. Domas- 
zewski has. suggested, from the H umber to the Solway*. 
When we apply this to the fourth century, we have one 
or two analogies to guide us. Germany, which before 
Diocletian was divided into Upper and Lower, shows 



tion that Valentia can hardly be Wales. 
There were no enemies in Wales, as there 
were in the North, for Theodosius to 
ront, and Ammian's account naturally 
suggests the north, not the west. It has 
been suggested that we should put the 
sketch on one sidej and make Prima in 
the centre of the south, but this altematiye 
hardly commends itself. 

^ Rh^s, Celtic Britain (ed. 2, London, 
1884), p. 99. 

' The observation that superior means 
' nearer Rome ' is often ascribed to Bor- 
g^hesi {(Ettvres, iv. 458), but it may be 
found in Camden, Buiton, and Horsley. 

■ Dio, 55. 23; C. I. L. viii. 2080, 
Chester; 5180 York ; Eph. v. 730 (Dessau 
2762) Aesica. 

* Domaszewski, Rheinisches Museum^ 
zlviii. 345. The garrisons of the Wall 
seem to have belonged to the York 
command and with them would go the 



Cumberland garrisons. The sixth (York) 
legion appears at Manchester (C. vii. 2 1 1 ), 
Littleborough (ib. 217), Ribchester (ib. 
218, circa A. D. 240, and 225), Hudders- 
field (ib. i99)» though perhaps accident- 
ally. The garrisons under the Dux 
Britanniarum (Not. Dign, Occ, xl.) 
apparently included those of York and 
of forts along the Wall of Cumberland, 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, and this ar- 
rangement probably dates from a period 
before the reforms of Diocletian. The 
significance of two fragments found at 
Greta Bridge is uncertain (C. vii. 280, 
281). Prof. Domaszewski relies on them 
to prove that the boundary ran through 
that place. As my remarks show, I think 
it may have been further south. It would 
then include the old territory of the 
Brigantes and fall in with the natural 
area of Northumbria, as we find it later. 
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a Secunda in the Lower Province and a Prima in the 
Upper : Moesia testifies similarly, and perhaps Pannonia^ 
If any inference can be drawn from this, Britaiinia Primx 
would be in the south (as our inscription says), and 
Secunda in the north, but the result, it must be admitted, 
is not proved, or nearly proved. 

Existing theories, then, appear to be of little value, 
and, under the circumstances, it may be worth while to 
adduce a fragment of evidence which has not been noticed 
before. The Welsh monk Giraldus Cambrensis com- 
mences the second part of his de Invectionibus (written 
about A.D. 1205) with a brief history of the early British 
Church, which I will quote : — 

*Hic est processus fidei Christianae in insula Britannica et 
ecclesiasticae historiae Anglicanae a Beda digestae. Ad in- 
stantiam Lucii regis Britonum missi sunt ab Eleutherio papa 
duo nobiles praedicatores in Britanniam maiorem, scilicet Fa- 
ganus et Duvianus, qui fidem Christi per universam insulam a 
mari usque ad mare plantaverunt, et iuxta provinciarum nume- 
rum, quas tempore gentilitatis habuerat insula, v metropoles, 
singulas xii urbes, sicut olim habuerant, et suifraganeas ecclesias 
totidem subiectas habentes, ordine et numero competente dis- 
tinxerunt. Iuxta thomum enim Anacleti papae, sicut in ponti- 
ficalibus Romanorum gestis et Imperialibus continetur, directam 
Galliarum episcopis, iuxta statum gentilium ante Christi adven- 
tum Britannia habuit provincias numero v : Britanniam Primam, 
Britanniam Secundam, Flaviam, Maximiam, Valentiam. Prima 
dicta est occidentalis pars insulae quia primum in ilia Britones, 
Bruto et Corineo ducibus, applicuerunt : eaque primo a Corineo 
et suis occupata est et inhabitata. Britannia secunda Cantia, 
quae secundo a Bruto et suis inhabitata fuerat. Tertia Flavia, 
hoc est flava : quae dicitur et Mercia, quasi mercibus abundans, 
cuius caput est Lundonia. Quarta Maximia, id est Eboraca, ab 
imperatore Maximo dicta. Quinta Valentia, ab imperatore 
Valente sic nuncupata/ 



^ The position of Pannonia sccanda is {Mimoires^ &c.) and Kiepert (1893), \i 
variously given. As placed by Mommsen does not help the theory in the text. 
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He goes on to say that 

* in occidentali parte insulae, quae nunc et adulterine vocabulo 
Wallia dicitur, urbs Legionum metropolis fuerat *. 

This mention of the Diocletianic provinces deserves 
notice even as a mere testimonium to things previously 
known. It occurs in a writer whose contemporaries were 
ignorant of it, and whose sources were not quite identical 
with those to-day known, and we may perhaps examine 
it further. The whole passage, as printed above, is 
plainly composite : Giraldus has used several authorities 
and added something of his own. For Lucius and Eleu- 
therius he seems indebted to Bede, for Fagan and Duvian 
to the fuller form of the Lucius legend in William of 
Malmesbury, for Brut and Corineus to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. The * tome of Pope Anacletus,' which concerns 
us more, was presumably some * forged decretal ' attri- 
buted to Anacletus I, which Giraldus had seen at Rome. 
I can find no published document at all like it, but the 
list of lost decretals ascribed to this pope contains some 
suitable titles. It could not, of course, date from Anacletus 
himself, for he was a contemporary of Trajan, but it may 
well have embodied some genuine list of the Diocletianic 
provinces preserved in the papal records. It is less easy 
to guess how much Giraldus has added to this list and 
how much is original. The explanations and etymologies 
are plainly valueless, and the suggestion that Caerleon was 
the metropolis of the occidental province belongs merely 
to the ecclesiastical controversies of Giraldus and his 
efforts to separate Wales from the jurisdiction of Canter- 
bury. But the mere localization of Prima in the W., 
Secunda in the S.E., Flavia in the midlands, and so forth, 
may be taken from the Roman record, and may thus be 

* GiralduSy Rolls Series, iii. p. 45, re- p. 426). The Itinerarium ICambria, 

peated in the de lure Menev. EccL R. S. written some years later, contains no re- 

iii. p. 169 (a.d. 1 2 18), and asserted to be ference to the five provinces, 
aathentic in the Retractationes (R. S. i. 



n 
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entitled to consideration *. It does not conflict with our 
inscription ; it puts Valentia and Maxima, the consukr 
provinces in the N., where Camden long ago observed 
they ought probably to be, and it places Valentia north 
of Maxima as history suggests it should be ^ Another 
inscription may some day confirm it or cast it out. 

F. Haverfield. 



^ It is a curious coincidence that our 
inscription puts Corinium in Prima, and 
Giraldus makes Corinens occupy that 
province. But it is presumably only 
a coincidence. 



' The assertion that during the fbuth 
century Londininm was called L. Trino* 
bantnm, would fit in with Giraldns' ac- 
count of Flavia, but it does not seem to 
have authority. 



Some notes on the Military Pictures in Rouse's 
Life of the Earl of Warwick. 

English military pictures of the fifteenth century are so 
rare that we cannot make too much of the few that are in 
our possession. And of all that exist the most important by 
far are those that occur in John Rouse's life of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, the father-in-law of that still 
better known bearer of the Warwick title, Richard Neville, 
'the Kingmaker/ Rouse died in 1 491, while his hero 
had expired half a century before, in 1439. The fifty-two 
drawings which illustrate the Earl's life are therefore more 
valuable as evidence of English manners and customs in 
the second than in the first half of the fifteenth century; for 
Rouse, like all mediaeval draughtsmen, has transferred the 
costumes and trappings of his own time back to the period 
that he is illustrating. He was not without some ideas of 
elementary pictorial accuracy : he knew, for example, that 
Henry IV wore a beard (plate xiv] and that Henry V 
did not (plate xxxi) ; he was aware that Orientals used 
turbans and scimitars (plate xxvi], and that the Holy 
Sepulchre was not shaped like a Western church [plate 
xviii]. We may even perhaps trace a genuine attempt at 
archaeological accuracy of costume in the fact that in the 
plates VII, VIII, and xi, representing events in the reigns 
of Richard H and Henry IV, the female figures wear 
tall head-dresses of the ' hennin type, such as were 
actually prevalent in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, while in the later pictures the ladies have the 
smaller and closer coifs and caps that distinguish the 

s 
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times of Edward IV and Henry VII. He antedates 
these forms of headgear by fifty years, it is true, but still 
he shows that he was aware that a difference had existed 
between the dress of 1400 and that of 1430. In male 
costume he is less careful : in the early plates the men 
always wear the small velvet caps of 1480, not the volu- 
minous hats with liripipes that would have been really 
found at the court of Richard II. That we must not 
look for any great accuracy of detail in the work of Rouse 
may be sufficiently judged from the fact that he was 
ignorant of the coat-of-arms of the Duke of Burgundy 
(plate Liv), much more therefore of that of Gonzaga lord 
of Mantua (plate xx). He imagined the town of Bar to 
lie on the sea (plate xvi), and credited the doge of Venice 
with a curious spiked crown instead of his well-known and 
peculiar ducal cap. 

When an artist is capable of such curious pieces of 
ignorance we must be careful not to quote him as an 
authority on anything that preceded his own day, or 
could not have fallen under his personal observation. 
Even here we cannot be too cautious, for Rouse was 
capable of misdrawing even things which must have been 
very familiar to him. For example, the splendid tomb 
of his hero Earl Richard was the very pride of Warwick 
town, and Rouse must have counted over its quaint 
statuettes of hooded mourners and its elaborate heraldic 
devices a thousand times from his youth upward. Yet, 
when he had to draw the tomb in plate lix, he represents 
it as a plain structure decorated with one single Beauchamp 
shield and a series of simple rosettes — ^as unlike as possible 
to the gorgeous monument that archaeologists know so 
well. 

In spite of these limitations, Rouse can be trusted well 
enough on one important point. His military pictures 
may not give us the armour and array of the battles of 
1400-1430 that he purports to draw, but they are invalu- 
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able for those of his own day, that is, for the fights of the 
Wars of the Roses. Dying in mature age, in 149 1, Rouse 
had seen the whole struggle of York and Lancaster from 
1455 to 1485 as a grown man. The sketches that he gives 
us must therefore represent his impressions of English 
military equipment and warlike manners in his own day. 
From this point of view they are invaluable. If they do 
not give us the portraiture of the armies that won Shrews- 
bury and Agincourt, it is because they are representations 
of the armies that won Towton and Bosworth. Nothing 
could be more valuable to the military archaeologist, for, 
as all know, we are lamentably ill provided with authorities 
for details of the Wars of the Roses. 

There are eight war-pictures among the fifty-two 
plates that illustrate Earl Richard's life. Plate xii is 
a skirmish with Owen Glendower ; xiii gives the battle 
of Shrewsbury; xiv the scene after that fight; xlii is 
a naval battle with two French carracks ; xliii is the 
siege of Caudebec ; xliv that of Rouen. I n xlvi Richard 
routs the Count of Vend6me ; in liv he raises the siege 
of Calais. I shall omit the seven representations of 
tournaments, which are of some interest for the details of 
armour and trappings, but of no actual use for acquiring 
knowledge of fifteenth-century war. 

The most important of the eight pictures with which 
we have to deal are plates xiii and xlvi ; both representa- 
tions of pitched battles in the open field ; one with Eng- 
lish, the other with French foes, xii and Lrv are scenes 
of rout and rapid pursuit, covered with horsemen in full 
career, fighting or flying, but do not give armies in array. 
The two siege-pictures, xliii and xliv, are full of useful 
details of cannon, military engines, palisades, and lines of 
circumvallation. Finally, the sea-fight in xlii has its 
own points of interest, in giving portraiture of the war- 
ships of the later fifteenth century and the methods of 

naval warfare. 

s 2 
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In all these pictures we recognize the three descriptions 
of English soldiery such as we know them to have been 
from the contemporary chronicles, — the men-at-arms, the 
archers, and the billmen. The first observation which 
the careful inspector of the scenes will make is that we 
get little or no sign of the use of dismounted men-at-arms 
to strengthen the line of battle, the custom which was so 
prevalent in the English armies during the great French 
war. Except a single fully armed knight bearing a banner, 
who stands among the archers in plate xlvi, all the men- 
at-arms are represented as serving on horseback. Are 
we to infer that the English habit of dismounting, such as 
we find it at Agincourt, Verneuil, Northampton, or Edge- 
cote, was less universal than has been supposed, and that 
to fight on horseback was more usual in the time when 
Rouse got his experience, the epoch of the Wars of the 
Roses ? It is difficult to avoid this conclusion ; and we 
are driven to believe that more of the fighting of that 
great war must have been done in cavalry charges than 
is generally believed. If both sides had been always 
accustomed to send their horses to the rear, as we know 
that they did at Northampton or Verneuil, we cannot 
doubt that Rouse would have drawn all his knights 
serving on foot. It may be worth observing that the 
two well-known pictures of Barnet and Tewkesbury which 
are found in the illustrated MS. of * The Return of King 
Edward ' point to the same conclusion. 

In the four cavalry charges with which we are con- 
fronted we find the men-at-arms fighting indifferently 
with lance or sword, more with the latter than we should 
have expected in those days of very heavy armour. For 
against the complicated sheathing of plate and mail which 
covered a fifteenth-century knight, a cutting weapon like 
the sword must have been much less effective than 
a stunning or bruising weapon such as axe or mace. 
That both these latter arms were much employed in the 
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epoch we well know from literary authorities, but we do 
not see much of them in these pictures. Three of the 
flying Burgundian knights in plate liv carry ' glaives ' or 
pole-axes, and Earl Richard, riding on an embassy in xlv, 
bears a mace, but with these exceptions all the mounted 
men are represented bearing either lance or sword. It 
may be mentioned however that at the siege of Rouen 
(plate xLiv) both Henry V and Earl Richard, when on 
foot, and superintending the siege operations, are armed 
with short stout pole-axes. 

We note that the mounted knights are for the most 
part sheathed in complete plate-armour; but a certain 
proportion of them carry lighter equipment. Three of 
Percy's men at Shrewsbury wear only light brigandines 
slipped over a sleeved mail-shirt. Some of King Henry 
IV s attendants in plate xiv are similarly accoutred, as 
is the banner-bearer of the count of Vend6me in xlvi ; 
and several of the Burgundians in liv. Another light 
equipment consists of a combination of a simple breast 
and back-piece of plate with a mail-shirt, a fashion repre- 
sented among both English and their enemies ; but both 
of these forms of arming are much less prevalent than 
the full suit of plate, which must have evidently been 
the normal array of the knight as Rouse knew him. 

The headpieces of the cavalry are very varied. It is 
curious to find that the open salade, exposing the face, 
is quite as prevalent as the vizored helm, even among 
persons of the highest position. Earl Richard himself, 
in more than one picture, Henry Percy at Shrewsbury, 
and Henry V at the siege of Rouen, all wear salades 
which show the full face. Evidently the closed helm 
was not so universal as it became in the time of 
Henry VII and Henry VIII, and was not considered 
an obligatory part of the knightly equipment. 

It is noticeable that not a single shield is displayed by 
a mounted man in any of the battle-pictures, though 
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they are used in the tournaments. The heavily plated 
bridle-arm had quite superseded the shield in Rouse's 
day as the defence of the horseman's left side. 

Turning to the foot-soldiery, we find numerous repre- 
sentations both of bowmen and billmen. The billman is 
always represented either in brigandine or plain breast 
and back-piece of plate. He sometimes wears a mail- 
shirt beneath, but this is not very common. His legs are 
always bare. His headpiece is sometimes a salade, some- 
times a round steel cap; the latter is now and then 
ornamented with a plain round knob at the top. His 
weapon is a simple heavy bill with a cutting edge in front 
and a single hook at the back, save in the case of one 
soldier at Shrewsbury who bears a bookless bill, resem- 
bling a spear with a head of exaggerated dimensions. 
It might have been taken for a large-headed pike, but 
for the fact that he is delivering a cut and not a thrust 
with it, whence we see that it must have had a cutting 
edge, and not a mere spear point. 

The billmen appear sometimes behind the archers in 
support, as at the rout of the Count of Vend6me, where 
they stand with grounded arms in rear of the archers. 
Sometimes, however, they have pushed forward into line 
with the archers, and are contending hand to hand with 
each other. It is satisfactory to find them represented 
in such numbers and so actively engaged, when we have 
had of late doubts cast on their importance in the English 
army. It is certainly curious. that in some fights — Agin- 
court is a good example — we find no mention of them in 
the English host. Equally strange is it to see mention 
only of * spears,' i. e. men-at-arms, and * bows,' i. e. archers, 
in so many of the indentures which English lords made 
with Henry V and Henry VI, to serve in the wars of 
France. But other facts on record enable us to judge 
that they must have been almost as numerous as the 
archers. In Walter Strickland's contract to serve with 
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the Earl of Salisbury in 1440, his contingent of billmen 
is almost exactly equal to that of bowmen. The same 
would be judged to be the proportion of the two arms 
at Formigny from Blondel's account of that battle. We 
must therefore seek some explanation of the absence of 
the name of billmen from so many fifteenth - century 
indentures. It seems hard to believe that they are left 
entirely out of count, so we can only suppose that * bows * 
were sometimes used as a general term for all the English 
foot-soldiery, whether archers or armed with other 
weapons. 

The numerous bowmen in Rouse's plates are armed 
in lighter fashion than the billmen. They nearly all 
wear simple brigandines and steel caps : only a few 
have a short-sleeved mail-shirt under the brigandine. 
None, however, are destitute of some sort of defensive 
armour ; wherefore we must conclude that the equipment 
of the English archer had grown much heavier during 
the course of the fifteenth century, since Monstrelet 
describes many of them at Agincourt as wearing no 
defensive armour, and coming to the fight in hood and 
tunic alone, without either steel-cap, brigandine, or even 
leathern jack. 

The archers carry the six-foot bow, and bear their 
arrows slung in a sheath behind the left thigh. Their 
second weapon is always the sword — ^we do not see the 
axes and mallets which many of King Henry's men are 
said to have used at Agincourt. Nor do they seem in 
any case to be furnished with the stakes for keeping off 
cavalry, which, as we know, they sometimes carried. 
We notice that many of them wear, slung at their waists, 
a very small roundel or shield, less than a foot in dia- 
meter. It is exactly the little * buckler' which was used 
in old English * sword and buckler play.' 

It is worth noting, as bearing on the penetrating force 
of the English arrow, that Rouse represents his bow- 
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men as able to pierce through complete knightly mail. 
Henry Percy at Shrewsbury is being slain by an arrow 
full in the breast, which has pierced both breastplate 
and mail-shirt. The same fate has overtaken a French 
soldier in the sea-fight of plate xlii. Another French- 
man in that picture has received an arrow through 
both shield and arm, but continues to wield his javelin 
in spite of his disaster. 

One final word is needed to speak of the artillery in 
the two siege-pictures, plates xliii and xliv. Some of 
the cannon are hooped, some apparently solid cast pieces. 
They are all very clumsily mounted on flat, low carriages, 
and are not furnished with any wheels or other means of 
breaking the recoil. Indeed, they lie almost flat on the 
ground, or are only raised some foot from it by their heavy 
wooden stands. Neither at Rouen nor at Caudebec do 
they yet seem to have breached the wall. We are driven 
to conclude, either that they must have been still wholly 
ineffective and clumsy, or that Rouse had no very clear 
idea of their working. Yet that artillery was growing 
effective in Rouse s day we have clear evidence in the 
King-makers capture of Bamborougli Castle, and in King 
Edward s use of it at ' Loose-Coat field.' Perhaps, there- 
fore, we must fall back on the theory that Rouse was 
ignorant, rather than on the idea that the cannon might 
practically be ignored in 1480. 

[I quote the numbers of the plates in this article from 

Strutt's excellent reproduction of them in Vol. II. of his 

Complete View of the Manners^ &c., of the English. 

The original drawings are in the British Museum : press 

marked Cott. Julius E. iv.] 

C. Oman. 



The New Window in Lichfield Cathedral. 

Oxfordshire, as part of the kingdom of Mercia, being 
included in the Province of Lichfield when that see was 
raised by Offa to its short-lived metropolitan rank, it may 
not be outside the scope oi Archaologia Oxoniensis if an 
article is admitted into its pages to record the substi- 
tution of five lancet lights for the large four-centred 
window that has recently been taken down in the ^forth 
Transept of the Cathedral, and, also, to explain clearly 
the reasons that led the present Chapter to make the 
alteration. First, however, it will be well to describe the 
architectural aspect of the transepts as they appeared in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, previous to the 
changes then made. 

It is known that the Cathedral was rebuilt, soon after 
the middle of the thirteenth century, in an exceedingly 
beautiful variety of the Early Pointed style, which had 
then reached its highest perfection. It is difficult, for 
a casual observer, to picture to himself the appearance 
of the transepts at this time ; still by carefully examining 
the portions which remain, and by comparing them with 
the corresponding parts of York Minster, a very fair idea 
of their original design may be obtained. The changes 
which have taken place are mainly in the upper part 
of the building, for the arches leading into the aisles, 
as well as those carrying the central tower, have never 
been altered. 

The windows at first were all lancets, with the exception 
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of the rose window in the South Transept, and what- 
ever corresponded to it in the North. They were very 
richly moulded, and had Early English capitals of an 
unusual type. The couplets which still remain in the 
west wall of the South Transept may be taken as 
specimens of what once prevailed there. Similar 
windows once existed in the North Transept, consider- 
able traces of which can now be seen on the outside face 
of the walls. Above these lancets there was a range of 
clerestory windows disposed for the most part in groups 
of three of equal height, one group in each bay. These 
can also be traced outside the building. The gjroining of 
the roof was of wood, and rose to a considerably greater 
height than at present. 

The whole design of the transepts was based on work 
completed somewhat earlier in the century at York 
Minster, where there has been no material change, the 
early windows and the beautiful wooden groining remain- 
ing untouched, while the rich rose window in the gable 
of the South Transept forms a conspicuous feature in the 
cathedral. The corresponding one at Lichfield, hidden 
by the later groining, in old days was also seen from 
below, above the series of stately lancets which preceded 
the present large tracery window. I need not say that 
while taking the transept at York as his model the 
Lichfield architect adopted a far smaller scale and in 
many respects simplified the design. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the architectural effect of the Early English transepts 
must have been extremely good, and one cannot help 
regretting that the builders of a later period should have 
obliterated so much that was beautiful. The great 
change in the architecture of the transepts took place, 
as already mentioned, in the fifteenth century, and it 
seems probable that the chief object the architect had 
in view was, by substituting stone for the old wood 
groining, to make the Cathedral more secure against fire. 
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It very probably saved the interior of the church from 
complete destruction during the sieges in the seventeenth 
century : but in order to vault the transepts with stone 
it was necessary to alter the form of the entire upper 
range of windows. 

The wooden groining to which the windows were 
adapted must have been of the peculiar kind one sees at 
York, a large part of it being of the nature of a barrel- 
vault springing from a horizontal cornice above the clere- 
story lancets. These windows were arranged, as I have 
already said, in sets of three, of equal height ; and as this 
was incompatible with side arches or wall ribs of stone 
vaulting, the lancets were taken down and the windows 
we now see were substituted for them ; one wide open- 
ing taking the place of each triplet. In doing this the 
jambs of the outer lancets were mostly preserved, and the 
old arch-stones re-used in a new form ; so that we find all 
through the transepts perpendicular window-arches with 
Early English mouldings. Great skill was shown in this 
vrork of transformation, and the groining introduced is of 
especially good design ; it is very bold, the bosses being 
unusually large, and the ribs finely moulded. 

At this point, however, it is necessary to stay one's 
admiration, for in dealing with the great groups of lancets 
in the north and south walls, the artist s hand seems to 
have lost its cunning, and though the same system of 
reconstruction was followed that had produced such 
good results in the side windows, the effect was by no 
means satisfactory when the wider spaces came to be 
dealt with. The outer jambs were again retained and 
the old arch-stones re-used, but the height available from 
the top of the jambs to the point of the new vaulting was 
so small, while the width to be spanned was so great, that 
an arch of extremely low proportion was the necessary 
result. The problem was somewhat better dealt with in 
the South Transept than in the North, where the arch 
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was of an uncouth and irregular shape. Its redeeming 
feature was the beautifully moulded Early English stones 
of which it was built ; but, very possibly, the tracery was 
at first very much better than what came down to us, 
while it was without doubt filled with the rich stained 
glass which belonged to the fifteenth century. 

It has always been said that the tracery was destroyed 
during the sieges and was renewed by Bishop Hacket, 
but it would seem that he did very little to these two 
great windows, for the bill paid by him for what is called 
' making them up ' has lately been found, and the sum 
charged is only jCS- After allowing for the difference in 
the value of money, the amount is still so small that com- 
paratively little reparation could have been required \ 

I have described the architectural defects in the two 
large windows, and more especially the northern one ; but 
there was also a serious structural evil. A flat arch 
is always very weak from its liability to sink in the 
middle, and to spread outwards on each side. Conse- 
quently a subsidence had taken place to a serious extent 
in the North Transept, and to a less degree in the South. 
The ancient gable remained over the north window till 
near the end of the last century ; it was of the full thick- 
ness of the wall below, and its great weight had crushed 
the flat window arch by a downward and lateral thrust, 
doing much injury to the tracery and forcing out the 
side walls. We find that efforts were made at dif- 
ferent times to stop this mischief by means, at first, of 
an iron tie bar alone, and, in 1797, by rebuilding the 
gable at half its original thickness, and making it rest on 
what is called a relieving arch, tied across by a second 
iron bar. The bill for this work has lately been dis- 
covered. In the South Transept, the tendency of the 
side walls to spread was checked by building the huge 
buttresses which so much disfigure that part of the 

' The total cost of the restorations appears to have been £9,0^2, 
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Cathedral. This was done by the well-known architect 
James Wyatt. 

Thus we see that the stability of the structure was 
much reduced by substituting the two great windows for 
the lancets which preceded them, for I need hardly point 
out that a series of lancets divided by strong piers of 
masonry is infinitely more substantial than wide windows 
with all the essential weakness which they involve. 
This then brings me to the actual object of my paper. 
The failure of the North Transept window, though, no 
doubt, stopped for a time by the measures taken at the 
end of the last century, was by no means cured; the 
relieving arch had, in its tunsj, given way, and the gable 
above was dangerously cracked ; the spreading of the 
side walls was still going on, and the tracery of the 
window was ready to fall at any moment. It was, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary to take some active measures 
for putting a stop to the mischief that had been in pro- 
gress for so many years, and to render this part of 
the Cathedral permanently sound. Every attempt which 
had already been made to counteract the spreading of 
the wide arch had failed because the arch itself had been 
retained, and it became a serious question whether it 
would not be the wisest plan to cure the evil, once for 
all, by removing its cause. An architect in considering 
a matter of this nature has to look at it from more than 
one point of view. An antiquary is right in looking 
solely to the maintenance of the building exactly as It 
has come down to us, with every evidence of the changes 
it has passed through ; and happily in the great majority 
of instances these are also the lines on which an architect 
can act ; but there are cases such as the present where 
he is bound above all things to consider the appearance 
and still more the stability of a building, and not merely 
its architectural history. Here, in dealing with the North 
Transept window, there was first the absolute necessity 
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for stopping the settlement in progress ; then the fact 
that this window was an exceedingly unsightly one de- 
manded attention ; and lastly the interesting antiquarian 
point arose, which appeared infinitely to outweigh any 
historical value which the old window had, the lovely 
design of the ancient lancets could be recovered. Had 
this window been the only one altered in the fifteenth 
century, and subsequently restored by Bishop Hacket, 
its removal would have been a serious loss, but it is 
only one out of a considerable number, about fifteen 
others having been altered and nearly forty restored, the 
whole of which will remain as witnesses of the changes 
which have passed over ^a portion of the Cathedral. 
They are in good condition, needing nothing beyond 
ordinary repairs. The exception is the great window in 
the South Transept ; but here, happily, the mischief is 
not very serious, and may be dealt with by other means. 
The window itself is also far better-looking than the 
one in the North Transept, and the tracery has not 
perished to anything like the same extent. We claim 
then, that in altering the latter, we have removed 
a dangerous weakness in the building ; that we have 
removed a feature which was architecturally a serious 
blot on the beauty of the Cathedral ; and that in doing 
this we have recovered a feature as lovely as can be 
found anywhere excepting at York, where the noble Five 
Sisters, as they are always called, were doubtless the 
model on which the Lichfield windows were designed. 
So far from obliterating the history of the building we 
have surely made it far easier to decipher than it was 
before ; for here, in the one Transept, is the window as 
the thirteenth-century builders erected it, and in the other 
there is the window altered and adapted in the fifteenth, 
while everywhere around remain untouched very many 
traces of the restoring hand of the great bishop. 

I have only to add that the evidence we found for the 
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design of the lancets was of the most complete and un- 
mistakable kind, leaving nothing to be imagined by the 
architect, and requiring only patient and careful investi- 
gation. In addition to the numerous ancient stones which 
were clearly visible in the great arch before the work 
began, others were found in great numbers embedded in 
the walls. They have all been used in the reconstruction, 
and it is satisfactory to know that out of the hundreds 
of stones forming the five beautiful lancet arches, only 
twelve new ones were required. It is the earnest hope 
of those responsible for the work, that if some sacrifice 
has had to be made, as well as some departure from the 
canons of strictly conservative restoration, the peculiar 
circumstances of the case may have rrtore than justified 
the steps which have been taken ^. 

J. Oldrid Scott. 

^ This article was intended for Part III. of ArchaoU^a OxonienHs, bat was 
unavoidably postponed. [Ed.] 



Recent Archceological Discoveries. 

1. Besides the vaulted chambers already known to be in 
existence on and adjoining the site of Knap Hall, similar 
vaulted apartments under premises on the opposite, or west 
side of St. Aldate's Street have been found to extend across the 
road and join one of those on the east side above alluded to. 
Another runs partly under Queen Street. 

Although a thorough exploration, owing to the obstruction 
presented by wine-bins for which the vaults are used, was not 
practicable, Mr. Hurst has taken sufficient measurements to 
produce an approximately correct plan. This it is hoped will 
appear in our next Part. 

One of the vaulted cellars, with pointed arches springing from 
corbels, and perhaps of E. English date, appears in former 
times to have been above ground, for there is a crypt beneath 
it. The upper vaulted chamber must have been buried beneath 
an accumulation of soil, introduced apparently for the purpose 
of raising the level of the street, much as seems to have been 
the case very generally in the same quarter of the city. 

Possibly the old name * Vintry,' attaching to the upper end 
of St. Aldate's, has survived from mediaeval times, when the 
vaults may also have been used for storing wine. It is probable 
that more remains of underground Oxford will by and by be 
met with. Indeed a crypt is known to exist under a house 
in the Commarket, but it is said to be inaccessible. 



2. A few years back palaeolithic weapons, and pointed celts 
of the Amiens type, were found in the drift on the Headington 
side of Oxford. Specimens may be seen in a glass case in the 
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gallery of the New Museum, where they were placed by Prof. 
Prestwlch. Similar celts have this spring been exposed, at 
a depth of some 18 feet below the surface, in Wolvercot brick- 
yard, and near to them a tusk of Mammoth. Both the flint 
weapon^, and this tusk, which is much decayed, lay on the top 
of the clay formation, and are stained by rust owing to the 
proximity of several lumps of iron pyrites. Since only one 
tusk was met with, this and the celts also appear to have been 
carried by a torrent to the spot where they were discovered. 
With the exception of some rolled stones in the lowest stratum 
of the drift, the accumulation of sedimentary sand and grit is 
perfectly homogeneous. One of the celts is now deposited in 
the Ashmolean Museum. The tusk remains at present where it 
was found. 



3. Whilst digging foundations for the walls of the Oxford 
Corporation Buildings, now in course of erection, a small stone 
vessel, 1 1 inches in height, and formed precisely like a miniature 
font, with a central pillar and four corner shafts, was met with 
at the bottom of what appeared to be a large cesspool sunk 
20 feet in the gravel. A drawing and description of this 
curious object was sent by Miss Emma Swann, of Walton 
Manor, to the British Archaeological Association early this spring, 
to elicit their opinion as to its use ; and a lithograph of the 
drawing (by Mr. Hurst) is given in the last number of their 
Journal *. The model was subsequently exhibited at an evening 
meeting of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society: 
and an extract from the report of the meeting, from Jacksoris 
Oxford Journal^ will be found under another heading. Since 
one of the four corner shafts was wanting, and also half the bowl, 
no fragments of which were discovered though carefully sought 
for by Mr. Evans, the clerk of the works, most likely it had 
been accidentally broken and thrown away*. 



4. An important discovery is reported from Tunis. In a com- 
munication made by M. H^ron Villefosse to the Academy of 
Inscriptions at Paris (see the Revue Critique of May 14), bas- 

» Vol. L, Part L * See p. 246. 
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reliefs of two winged figures holding cornucopias are stated to 
have been recently exhumed, and, what is more interesting, 
a Victory bearing a trophy of Roman armour on her right arm. 

The sculptures appear to have formed part of the decoration 
of a Carthaginian temple, erected, it is thought probable, in 
the beginning of the second century to celebrate a defeat of the 
Romans. Considerable remains of colour, principally red and 
brown, are said to remain on the robes of the figures, which are 
described as very graceful. The hair appears to have been gilt. 



5. Mr. A. J. Evans reports the discovery of an inscription in 
Crete, under remains well ascertained to date aooo years B.C.^ 
or a thousand years before the Phcenician stele of Mesha. Wc 
shall wait with impatience for a detailed account of the find. 



6. A letter from Mr. Chr. Bowly mentions that a renewed 
examination of the Roman Inscription found a year ago at 
Cirencester, has satisfied him that the indistinct letter in the 
last word on face i of the base is * I ' : and consequently that 
there can be no doubt about CIVIS being the reading. In 
a good photograph too not only the top, but the lower part 
of the letter is discernible, and that more distinctly than the i 
in *resti* immediately over it. Plate L. No. i, illustrating the 
subject, appears to have been taken from an imperfect print, for 
it exhibits scarcely a trace of the graving. Mr. Bowly finds 
also that there is the dexter stroke of a letter following CIVIS. 
Since, therefore, the full space in this line would have suflficed 
for three more letters, not two as said in error in our notice, it 
is not improbable that the abbreviated name of the city of which 
Septimius was a freeman followed CIVIS, and was perhaps 
R or Rom for Romanus: more especially as this would have 
contrasted with names of less note on sepulchral monuments 
preserved in the Cirencester Museum, e.g. those of two troopers, 
one, CIVIS RAVR . . (for ' Rauricum,') the other, CIVIS FRIS (for 
Frisius) : and that of a civilian, — CIVIS S (for * Sequanas')^ 

In our notice (Part III. p. 174) the end of the third century, 

* See History atid Antiquities of the 7 own of CiremesteVy 1842. 
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given as the date of the letters, should be understood as meaning 
not before that period. Roman letters would have remained 
with little or no change through the succeeding century. 

A slight correction is required in the inscription. On the 
third side of the base there should have been either a dot, or 
more space between P and PR. 



The following is extracted from a letter signed IJ. H. which 
has recently appeared in Jacksoiis Oxford Journal: — ' 

* It appears that the Oxford model font, on which see pages 
243 and 247, is now thought to be a cresset-stand, similar to 
some described in Vol. xxxix of the Archceological Journal. 
The following account of their use is extracted from The Rites 
of Durham : " The cresset lamps were placed in chapel windows, 
at church doors, in monastic dormitories. They had from one 
to a dozen cup-shaped hollows for inflammable matter, and were 
used successively for the lights." The term " cresset " would 
appear from the above account to refer to the hollow recep- 
tacles, and so the ecclesiastical lamp differs from ** cressets" 
commonly so called.' 

The only doubt about the use of the Oxford object is that it 
is more ornamented and more of a font shape than any of those 
above referred to ; and though stained with grease or oil there 
is no appearance of lamp black or burning. Also, with the 
exception of the example at Dereham in Cumberland, which, 
like the Oxford vessel, has only one cup, they are all, unlike it, 
rounded at the bottom of the basin. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society on February 20, Mr. Hurst, B.A., read a paper on some 
remains found last summer at the recently demolished Town 
Hall. He exhibited a plan of the site, showing that it was 
bounded on the west by St. Aldate's, once Fish Street and the 
Vintry, and on the south by Boar Lane, formerly little Jury Lane. 
The plot was till lately separated into northern and southern 
parts, and it was probable that these would eventually prove 
to be ' The Upper and Lower Guildhall.' Three tenements 
adjoining Boar Lane seem, from old maps and other information, 
to have been one inn, the * Blew Boar,' and the handsome stair- 
case, fifteenth century, which stood almost in the middle, may 
be regarded as belonging to it. The lower parts of these houses 
bore but few traces of antiquity, but on the lead roof of the 
middle one by the side of a huge chimney-stack was an original 
fireplace, late Gothic in character. The large courtyard at 
the rear of these houses was formerly the inn-yard, and the 
probability is that the Domus Conversorum stood just at 
its north-west angle. Mr. Taphouse contributed a valuable 
drawing, showing that its front was towards St. Aldate's, and 
had narrow shops before it ; but it omits the tall roof of the 
inn to its south. Amongst the objects exhibited a vessel 
(shown) was one of four from a well 25 feet from the surface. 
There is a little glazing on them all, and the type is, as far as 
experience goes, late Tudor or early Elizabethan. The font-shaped 
stone-vessel was found at the bottom of a cesspool 20 feet deep 
under the offices at the rear of the Old Savings Bank. An old 
wall, entirely of Chilswell stone, was dug out on September 12, 
1893, and there is reason to think that walls of that material 
are the oldest we meet with in Oxford, excepting only such as 
are made of stones picked up on the hills and elsewhere. It 
was known that there was a wall older perhaps than any part 
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of the Cathedral, built of the ragstone from Chilswell, having in 
its face ranges of triangular openings, as if for documents. The 
spot was known within four yards, but it had not been seen 
for forty years, and this remnant, perhaps, of an old Jewish 
receptacle for ashtars, had in the interval been taken away, in 
all probability whilst forming drains. There was a house that 
had a fine staircase at its rear ; the woodwork has been stored 
away, to be used we hope again. The rough drawings of the 
picturesque exterior and interior of one flight, and of the detailsu 
will perhaps give some idea of its appearance. A little north 
of this, and west of Nixon's School, must have been the site of 
the * Domus Conversorum,' the House of Converted Jews, above 
alluded to, a present to the city from King Henry HI, about 1 290, 
when he had striven long to convert that people, and found 
himself obliged to give it up as a hopeless task. There are 
two stones of an Early English doorway, a rather early type of 
a capital, part of a stringcourse, and the foliation of an Early 
Decorated window very much like that in the Tower of the 
Domus. Farther north stood the school endowed by Nixon, 
of which many sketches are accessible. There still remains to 
be excavated about half the entire area, and it is hoped that 
remains equally interesting may still be found. The architectural 
bits speak for themselves ; not so the miniature font or whatever 
else it may be. It is strangely proportioned, twice as high as it 
is wide, and lacks capitals to the angle-shafts and a base to the 
central one. The stone is perhaps Milton, of which the beds 
vary slightly ; the style of carving is anything from the tenth 
to the twelfth century ; the base ornaments of the angle-shafts 
are like the earliest in the cathedral, and like one north of the 
chancel of St. Peter' s-in-the-East. It has undergone much use. 
Whether it was used in Christian or Jewish worship, for this 
part of the city bore the name of The Jewry, are points to be 
considered. There is still another light in which to view it. 
Guilds or liveried companies are sometimes portrayed marching 
with emblems of their trades in hand in processions on their 
patron saint's day. If there was a Masons' or Stone-carvers' 
Company at any time existing in Oxford such a model font 
might well have been carried in procession. 

The Secretary (Mr. P. Manning) exhibited rubbings from some 
Yorkshire churches. They had features which might be earlier 

T3 
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than a first glance, in the case of some of them, would lead one 
to suppose. At the base of the cross on one were leaves which 
might be palm leaves. In a second rubbing, from Dewsbury, 
Mr. Manning remarked on the foliage branching out through 
sheaths, a feature which he looked upon as pre-Conquestal, 
or at *any rate as special marks of border design in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. In another one the shafts of an 
arch were drawn with three vertical flutings, also an unusual 
feature. Mr. Harrison being called on for his view of the 
matter, said he could not but regard some of the crosses, 
&c., as of tenth-century work. The birds on either side of 
the stem on the Dewsbury monument were very Eastern in 
character, and the twining border on another was almost iden- 
tical with the pattern upon the Early Saxon panel at Britford. 
Wilts, a typo-etching of which is given in the supplement to 
Part II of Arckmologia Oxoniensis. A similar pattern occurs 
in a plate in Salzenberg's Constantinople^ where there are also 
floriated crosses, tied with bands, derived from the ancient bronze 
gates of St. Sophia. 

Mr. Harrison then shortly discussed the question of stone and 
wooden churches in Saxon times, and showed what misconcep- 
tions had arisen owing to Saxon art and culture not having 
been sufficiently studied. He was supported by good authorities 
in saying that the Saxons used stone wherever it was obtainable ; 
where it was scarce, they contented themselves with timber- 
framing, like the Romans before them. There were three kinds 
of Saxon masonry distinguishable in illuminated MSS. : 1st, 
long-and-short work ; 2nd, ashlar work, with stones much longer 
than they were high ; and 3rd, with stones the length of which 
was much nearer to the height, with double lines for mortar 
joints. These, he thought, succeeded each other. Very few 
examples of long-and-short work were to be seen in Caedmon, 
or other early eleventh century MSS. ; but in many miniatures 
the walls were left plain without joints, thus indicating the use 
of the thin plaster which experts have frequently found on the 
walls of churches very generally ascribed to the Saxon period. 



NOTICE OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The result of a close examination of the stone-work in Drif- 
field church, by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., Curator of the Swansea 
Museum, an account of whose researches appears in the De- 
cember number of the Notts a?id Derbyshire Notes and Queries, 
is of so much interest and importance as an archaeological 
lesson, that we propose to quote the greater part of his article. 
It would be a great gain, if archaeologists generally were to 
adopt the same method of research, the stones of a church, if 
properly consulted, proving in many cases safer guides than 
tradition or history. 

Mr. Ward commences his paper by mentioning that he was 
puzzled some years ago, when reading Bloxam's Gothic Archi- 
tecture^ to find a small illustration of one of the clearstory 
windows of this church given as an example of ' the debased 
English style ; ' that is, of the Gothic of the latter decades of 
the sixteenth down to the close of the eighteenth century. It 
was puzzling, because the cut shows a pure and characteristic 
Perpendicular window, which any one versed in architecture 
would instantly assign to the fifteenth century. He then referred 
to Cox's Churches of Derbyshire. There, these windows — * the 
six clerestor}'' windows above the arches of the nave* — in 
common with the nave roof, and certain other windows, are 
assigned to the Perpendicular period, or * about the close of 
the fifteenth century.* . . . And it is stated 'that the semi- 
circular arches of the north arcade were probably substi- 
tuted for the old pointed ones in the seventeenth century, when 
on two occasions extensive repairs were made to the church.* 
Dr. Cox thought that the old columns were not destroyed, but 
raised * about a foot by the addition at the top, below the 
capitals, of a single octagon-shaped stone.* The capitals are 
also octagonal like the shafts, but their mouldings are classical, 
thus indicating broadly the period when they were carved. 
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About this time, Mr. Ward says he made an inspection of the 
church, and certainly at first sight he came to Dr. Cox's conclu- 
sion that the arcade was of post-Gothic date. But finding the 
windows on the opposite side exactly corresponded, and would 
under ordinary circumstances be pronounced good fifteenth- 
century work, as also the roof, he was certainly very much per- 
plexed. However the masonry of this upper wall did not 
correspond with that immediately above the arches and in the 
spandrels ; he found, in fact, that there was a sharp line of 
demarcation between the two masonries. This implied a differ- 
ence of work, hence, presumably, of age. Indeed, the whole 
appearance of the upper part of the nave was quite against any 
hypothesis of re-building in post-Gothic times. 

He then examined more closely the arches and their columns, 
and soon discovered what he believed to be the true explanation. 
They are evidently of early Norman date, but show clear indica- 
tions of having been chiselled away to their present form in 
comparatively recent times. For instance, the face of the wall 
next the nave has been chiselled back about two inches. In the 
corner, where the wall passes behind some fourteenth-century 
supporting-masonry of the tower, may be seen on the side of 
this masonry facing the east, the oldface-line of this wall. Below 
this is the respond of the arcade — z, plain, square recessed 
Norman semi-pier of early character. This conclusively shows 
that there was an arcade at that period. If the arches are next 
carefully examined they will be found to match this respond, in 
spite of the fact that they have been lightened by chamfering, 
&c. The present columns are octagonal, but they show signs 
of having been cut away to their present form, to correspond 
with those on the opposite side of the nave. . . . From these 
and other indications, it seems that in their original condition 
the arches were square in section^ with a bold unchamfered recess 
at each angle, corresponding with the existing respond ; and 
that the supports were either massive rectangular piers, or, 
more probable, thick round columns with massive capitals, very 
likely * cushion-shaped.' The cutting down of massive Norman 
piers has probably been more frequent than we are apt to 
suppose. The nave piers of Bakewell are an example of the 
present century to the point.' 
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ARCH^OLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 



The Architecture of the Bodleian Library and the 

Old Schools. 

Ten years ago the old Schools Building appears to 
have narrowly escaped an alteration that would entirely 
have changed its architectural character, besides destroy- 
ing the proportions of the window lights in the two upper 
stories by the insertion of transoms, which, on a close 
examination of the ancient jamb-stones, seem never to 
have existed ^ 

A transomed window, however, having been discovered 
in the west wall of the Natural Philosophy School, 
blocked up both in the interior and on the outside with 
ashlar, an archaeological investigation of all the circum- 
stances connected with it has recently been undertaken ; 
with the result, that the stone-work appears to be of 
earlier date than that of the Schools generally, and conse- 
quently in all probability the work of Sir Thomas Bodley. 

It will be necessary to give not merely the results of 
the investigation, but the evidence also in some detail, 
seeing that Loggan, whose views of the Schools were 
published in 1675, ^^ ^^^ larger plates represents all the 
windows with transoms. 

Sir Thomas Bodley as an Architect. 

It is known that Sir T. Bodley's new Library, some- 
times styled the Cross Aisle, was completed, and in part 

* See also p. 268. 
U 
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furnished with books in his lifetime ^. But it is less well 
known that he interested himself also in the design for 
the Schools Quadrangle, and indeed devised the plan 
and * formes ' for it *. 

The active part that the Founder took even in minute 
arrangements connected with the two Libraries is shown, 
incidentally, in several letters to Mr. Thos. James, the 
keeper. In more than one the arrangement of the 
bookshelves is discussed : in others Bodley writes from 
London to say that he has sent down * wainscotes,* and 
'chains and clasps' for the desks; and in another re- 
quests Mr. James to give directions for hanging the 
covers of the globes, which he proposes should be with 
a counterpoise weight as at All Souls, and inquires what 
quantity of cord will be wanteds 

In matters more connected with architecture, inquiry is 
made whether additional height could be obtained without 
injury to the appearance of the Library by carrying up 
the side walls somewhat higher — this, as explained in 
a subsequent letter, for the purpose of obtaining the 
greatest possible space for stowing books ; and it is in- 
teresting to find that the walls in the east Library are 
entirely covered with bookshelves apparently of the same 
date, though unfortunately the keeper would appear to 
have been lacking in architectural taste in the matter, 
for the cornices are entirely concealed. This was during 
the time Sir T. Bodley was prevented by illness from 
visiting Oxford and seeing to the matter himself*. 

More tlian once the principal points that were aimed 
at in the architecture are stated to be good materials and 
beautiful work ; and so, in a letter, dated October 26, we 
obtain an item of information of great interest, that the 
designs for the ornamental panels of the roof in the new 
Library were made by the Founder himself : * What order 

* Macray's Annals of the Bodleian dated Nov. 5, 161 1. Wood, Annais, 
Library, p. 37. ' Reliquia BodUiana, vii. xciL 

■ Bodley*s letter to the Vice-chancellor, * Ibid, cxlviii. Jan. 24. 
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(he writes) I have taken with Davis, the painter, who 
by this time, I hope, is come to you, I have written at 
large to Mr. Principal ^ He hath promised to begin his 
work out of hand, to be a continual workman himself 
upon it, and to finish the whole before Christmas Day. 
Patterns of his panels and battons to which the rest 
must be conformed I have sent Mr. Principal, and have 
his handy-writing for the good performance K 

The panels alluded to were clearly those in the east 
Library ; for, some weeks later, in another letter to Mr. 
James, Bodley complains that the colours are * nothing 
so lively and bright as in the other Library.' It will be 
seen presently that it is necessary to attend closely to 
the matters mentioned in these letters, because one only 
out of the whole number addressed to the keeper g^ves 
the date of the year in addition to the day of the month, 
and it is consequently often difficult to ascertain their 
sequence : the figures serving merely for reference. 

By the autumn of i6i i, however, it is certain that the 
stone-work of the new Library had been completed ; and 
the wood-work of the roof also, since it was ready for 
the painters. 

We know from Bodley s letter to the Vice-Chancellor, 
of Nov. 5, that a scheme for rebuilding the Schools had 
been for some time entertained by him, and that he had 
obtained Sir John Bennett's assistance in carrying the 
plans into execution \ We learn, also, from his will, 
which was dated J an. 1 2, 1 6 1 2 ♦, that funds were left by him 

*■ Apparently the master painter. present fabric was matured and a Stand- 

' Heliquia BodUtana, cciii. ing Delegacy appointed to carry the work 

* Ingram, Memorials of Oxford, who into execution.' 

takes this yiew, says (Vol. 11. p. i a): 'Sir In a letter, dated London, April 3, 

Thomas Bodley haying begun the eastern Mr. James was informed of an intended 

part of the Public Library, the addition visit of Bodley to Oxford, ' in company 

of three more sides to that, to form one with Sir J. Bennett ' ; probably on this 

grand quadrangular pile, was a proposi- business. 

-tion admirably suited to his great con- ^ Will ofSirThomas Bodley in Macray's 

ceptions; and in i6ii-ia, just before his Annals of the Bodleian Library, second 

death, with the co-operation of Sir John edition. 
Bennett and others, the whole plan of the 

u ^ 
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in trust to be applied, in the first place to the erection of 
a third story to the Schools, if the proposed scheme for 
building them by subscription were carried into execu- 
tion ; and that this story was to have floors, roof, and 
windows only at first, and to be furnished with shelves, 
desks, and seats, *when time should enforce their use 
and frequentation/ On this third story being completed, 
provision is next made for ' the raising of a faire stair- 
case to make the ascent more easy and graceful to the 
first great Library.' And lastly, Bodley directs ' the per- 
formance of some beautiful enlargement at the west end 
of the said Library towards Exeter College, to remain 
still afoote as the aforesaid third story, till in process of 
time ' more space for storing books should be required. 
And here, it may be pointed out, that as in its internal 
arrangements and number of windows, the west Library 
corresponds with the east Wing, there can be little 
doubt that this was according to his express directions. 
The main difference consists in the arrangement of the 
seats and arches beneath the galleries on the west side, 
where there were no bookshelves for some years after 
the Library was built ; that is, not until the Selden books 
were obtained. This leaves it not a little doubtful 
whether the blank windows, near the great lights at 
the north and south ends of the west Library, were ever 
glazed, or were constructed for any other purpose than 
ornament for the wall facing Exeter College. 

DaU of the West Wall atid Transomed Window. 

On a careful consideration of the circumstantial evi- 
dence connected with the transomed window in the west 
wall of the Natural Philosophy School, there can be 
little doubt that this wall was built in Bodley s lifetime 
and under his directions, mainly as a model, in respect of 
width, for the future Schools, and the proportions of the 
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windows, on which so much of the good effect of the 
building depends. 

The reasons for this belief, and for supposing that the 
wall was built before the rest of the Schools Building, 
are principally as follow : — 

1. The architectural features of the wall differ from 
those of the south wall of the Natural Philosophy 
School, and the walls of the Schools generally. The chief 
peculiarity that distinguishes the work is the size of the 
ashlar stones, which are larger than those in the south 
wall, but correspond in dimensions with the ashlar in 
the end wall of the Proscholium wing adjoining. This 
will be seen best in the courses immediately above the 
lower string, over the windows on the ground floor, 
where, as also in all the other Schools walling, the top 
of the third course of ashlar will be found to range 
with the point or apex of the angular relieving arches : 
whilst in the west wall of the Natural Philosophy School 
the top of the third course of ashlar rises nearly a foot 
above the point of the arch over the transomed' window ; 
the difference being due to the ashlar there averaging 
as much as 1 5 4 inches in height, as in the Proscholium 
and Library walls. 

2. The west window has a single transom, harmonizing 
with those in the Library windows admitted to have been 
erected in Bodley's lifetime \ 

3. The internal cusping in the west window is pre- 
cisely like that of the Proscholium and Library windows ; 
but it is* not found in the three windows on the south 
side of the Natural Philosophy School. 

4. The fact that the west window appears to have 
been unglazed, at the time it was blocked up, would be 
accounted for if Bodley built the wall containing it 

' The architectural proportions of the dows in the Libraries, excluded the intro- 
Proscholium windows, being different dnction of transoms, 
from those of the long Pointed win- 
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before the Schools were erected, since it would then not i 
have required glass, 

5. There is evidence that Bodley designed the plan 
and * forme ' of the Schools a year before his death \ 

6. A gap in the boundary wall of Exeter College, in 
Schools Street, having been made for the entrance of 
carts, &c., on the completion of the new Library this had 
to be filled up. 

7. It would have saved the expense of rebuilding that 
section of the wall, with the near prospect of pulling it 
down again when the projected new Schools were com- 
menced, and would also have been for the convenience 
of Exeter College, if the west wall of the Natural Philo- 
sophy School was built at once. 

8. There would probably have been ashlar stone, of 
the same size as had been used under Bodley's direction 
in his new Library, still remaining on the spot, or easily 
obtainable, that would account for its use in this corner 
projection \ 

In addition to the above, the fact should be men- 
tioned that the same kind of internal cusping is found 
in all the windows of Bodley's third story of the Schools 
Building excepting three — one adjoining the tower, 
and two on the south side. But it was not at first 
noticed that remains of similar cusping still exist in the 
two windows of the north wall of the Natural Philosophy 
School. It occurs also in a window of the staircase ad- 
joining, though here there was cusping in only two of 
the lights, the third being without any. A guess may 
be hazarded that, although Bodley had intended all the 
Schools windows to be ornamented with internal cusp- 
ing, the cost was found to be too great ; and as the two 
stories of the Schools were built by subscription the 
intention was given up. An alternative theory which 

' Supra, p. 254. 

^ Letter referring to the stone used for the Library, ^el. Bod. ccxix. 
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supposes that the Schools windows once had internal 
cusping, but that it was cut away to admit oblong panes 
of glass instead of quarries, is altogether untenable, for 
nearly all the Bodleian windows have oblong panes, and 
yet the inside cusps have not been cut away. Indeed 
the cost, and the great difficulty of the operation, would 
have made it practically impossible. A close examina- 
tion of the walls containing the windows with the remains 
of internal cusping, though not absolutely settling the 
question, has suggested a not improbable explanation; 
viz., that the north wall of the Natural Philosophy School, 
with its windows and doorway^, was also erected by 
Bodley as a model for the guidance of the masons in 
building the Schools Quadrangle; for here, too, large 




Tig.ie, 




stones are used, and the jamb-mouldings are like those 
of the Proscholium windows, and differ essentially from 
the mouldings of the windows in the south wall of the 
same School, and indeed of the windows in the entire 
south wall facing the Bodleian Camera, where, instead 
of an ogee moulding (fig. i6,a\ there is a cavetto and 
small chamfer (fig. 17,^). The full significance of this 
difference will be seen when it is mentioned that the 
south side of the Schools is known to have been built at 
a later date than the north side opposite the Clarendon 
Building; owing, it is believed, to the lease of the land, 
which partly belonged to Magdalen College, not having 

^ See Fig. i8, for its moulding. 
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been obtained at the time the north side of the Schools, 
or rather its lower story, was in course of erection. 

Why the internal cusping was hacked away in the north 
windows of the Natural Philosophy School may possibly 
be that it was intended to remind the workmen not to 
copy the feature in the other windows of the Schools, 
owing to want of funds. The small windows in the stair- 
case being built with Bodley's money might perhaps have 
been supposed to form an exception ; but the work was 
not continued : funds there also may have been found to 
be insufficient. The rough state in which the window 
heads were left sufficiently indicates that considerable 
difficulty was experienced in removing the cusping when 
in situ, 

The Evidence of the Down Pipes. 

Of the whole number of square water-pipes in the 
Schools Quadrangle only one stack bears Bodley's initials, 
T. B. They are stamped on the sockets or heads of the 
several lengths of lead piping ; three having, in addition, 
the date, 16-18, on the flanges or flaps used for nailing 
them to the wall. Now the stack has evidently been 
taken down and re-erected, for the dated lengths which 
ought to have been at the top, as referring to the time 
of the completion of Bodley s third story, are separated. 
This would seem to indicate that the entire stack once 
stood in the corner, behind the staircase which is known 
to have been added after the upper story of the Schools 
Quadrangle was finished * : but the pipes may possibly 
have been taken down for repairs and re-erected without 
sufficient care. 

The fact that none of the other down pipes bear his 

initials may be due to the circumstance that it was only 

in the south-west corner of the quadrangle that any of the 

lower walling was l)uilt by Bodley: lead shoots being used 

elsewhere, for some years afterwards, as more economical. 

» p. 256. 
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Exeter College Boundary Wall 

A question has arisen whether Exeter College garden 
in 161 2 extended so far east as the present boundary. 
Since there is only one letter in the Reliquice BodleiaruB 
in which the date of the year is given as well as the day 
of the month, it is impossible to feel sure whether an ex- 
pression at the end of a letter to Mr. James, ' As touch- 
ing Exeter College, the ground, when we meet,' refers to 
the east end of the College garden or not'. All that can 
be said on the subject is that it may have done so, since 
there does not appear to have been any' other ground on 
which a question of title was likely to arise in connexion 
with the Libraries or Schools. Also the reticence notice- 
able in Bodley s allusion seems suggestive of some diffi- 
culty that may have occurred, or might occur, about the 
boundary wall. 

And here, Boase's History of the College aids us very 
considerably, for documents given by him show that the 
west wall of the Schools does, in part at least, stand on 
ground belonging to Exeter. In 1572 an enlargement of 
their garden was effected ; three gardens, the property of 
Balliol, being exchanged for a house and garden in Broad 
Street belonging to Exeter College : and the boundaries 
are defined with sufficient clearness. The Balliol gardens 
are said to have adjoined the Divinity School, and also 
to have abutted on Exeter College wall, with B.N.C. Lane 
on the south ^ ; and in another place the three gardens 
belonging to Balliol are described s^ 'lying west of 
Schools Street^ ' ; leaving it beyond a doubt that the 
boundary wall of Exeter College garden to the east 
was in 1611-1612 conterminous with the ^^^st side of 
Schools Street, and consequently that the west wall of 
the future Natural Philosophy School would have stood 
nearly in the same line, and so may have been intended 

* ReL Bod, cxlvi. ^ Ibid. p. 297, and Date List of Build- 

' Boase, Keg. Coll. Exon: p. xcix. ings and Improvements, an. 1572. 
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to be built on land belonging to the city, as part of the 
Schools Street 

If, then, as may be assumed, Bodley had obtained 
permission to take down part of the Exeter wall for the 
passage of carts, &c., from Schools Street, whilst the new 
Library was in course of erection, on its completion, 
as has already been pointed out, a gap would have had 
to be filled up, and in effecting this the wall containing 
the transomed window may very possibly, through in- 
advertence, have been built partly on Exeter College 
ground : thus accounting for the window being stopped 
up, as it may well have been, at the instance of the 
College. To make sure also of its not being opened 
again, the existing terrace was carried across the tran- 
somed window, and its exterior blocked with ashlar. 
This explanation is not mere surmise : for on examin- 
ing a plan of the ground, it certainly appears that the 
wall of the Natural Philosophy School is partly within 
the boundary line, assuming that it ran northwards in 
a straight course ^ 

Views of the Schools by Loggan and others. 

In Loggan's Oxonia Illustrata, which appeared in 1675, 
all the windows of the old Schools are represented with 
transoms ; two rows in the windows of the upper stories 
and one in those on the ground floor. The question, 
however, is simply whether the artist represented the 
windows as they were in his time, or as he believed they 
might once have existed ; and it will by-and-by be seen 
that the latter supposition is the correct one. 

A reason for this belief is that another engraver of 
note, William Williams in 1732, in his Oxonia Depicta^ 
gives a view of the east front of the Schools in strict 

* The extent of ground that vras added the parapet abont i8 feet from the east 
to Exeter College garden in the exchange end of Bnisenose Collie Lane. 
with Bailiol, is indicated by a break in 
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architectural elevation, with transoms in the same way 
that Loggan drew them ; thus su^esting that the en- 
graving was derived from an architect's drawing rather 
than from a design that had been carried into execution. 
It is significant that both artists make the lowest 
range of windows shorter in proportion to their width 
than they are in the existing building ; and Loggan's 
shading of the turret on the north side of the tower 
and of the oriel window is unusually dark, as if added 



to make a quasi-perspective drawing. Now the same 
peculiarities are observable in a reduced plate in Les 
D^lices de la Grande Bretagne'^ , published in 1 72 7, five years 
earlier than the Oxonia Depicla; where there appears 
to have been no attempt made to disguise the fact that 
this elevation of the Schools is derived from Loggan's, 
with the not uncommon exaggeration of the defect in 
the lower windows that results from copying abnormal 

' Lei Dilitet de la Grande Bretagnt it de L'liiaaJe, torn. iii. p. 601. 
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features. Part has been reproduced photographically to 
exhibit the peculiarities above mentioned (fig. 18). It 
will also serve to show, once for all, how different are 
the architectural proportions of the double transomed 
window in the Jacobean Tower and those of the second 
and third stories in the Schools ; the width of the former 
being one quarter less than in the square windows, 
though having the same number of lights — a point on 
which something more will be said further on. 

But the most surprising of all the visionary windows 
are those in the frontispiece of vol. I. of the Catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library published in 1738, which it is clear 
cannot have been drawn from nature, the windows on 
the ground floor having two rows of transoms as well as 
the square shape of those in the upper stories \ 

In 1752, an artist named James Green, of London, 
engraved a view of the Schools after Loggan, for the 
Oxford Almanack of that year. He does not pretend to 
have made the drawing himself. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, a view of the Sheldonian Theatre from the south- 
west formed the subject of the print in the Almanack 
for 1759; and, here, on the sinister side, the windows 
at the west end of the Schools, in all the three stories, 
are without transoms. 

Yet the Oxford Almanack for 1774 has a print that 
appears to have been copied from the Bodleian one with 
two transoms in all the Schools windows. In another, an 
original view taken in 1786 in Exeter College garden, the 
only window seen through the trees is without transoms. 

Besides the above plates there is a small one in the 
New Oxford Guide for 1 785, with transoms like Loggan s* 
(fig. 1 9) ; and another in the New Pocket Companion for 
1808, in which none of the Schools windows have more 

' In the Almanack for 1692, there is ' The first edition has a plate of the 

a distant view of Oxford, including the Radcliffc Library with the Schools in the 

Schools, from which nothing can be background. Here there are no transoms 

learnt. shown. 
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than two lights ; and all one transom. Soon afterwards 
Skelton, when publishing his Oxonia Antiqua, mentions 
that his view of the Clarendon Building tvith the Schools 
in the background, is taken from Rooker s. But, being 
a resident in Oxford, he mends the incorrect windows. 

Before leaving Loggan, it should be mentioned that, in 
a well-executed engraving on the title-page of his Oxford 
views, all the windows on the south side of the Schools 
quadrangle, facing north, have one transom only; and 
all are represented as having three window lights instead 
of four — another alteration by Loggan, which has been 
copied by other engravers. 

Architectural Proportions of Window Lights. 

We have seen that the west and north walls of the 
Natural Philosophy School were apparently built before 
the rest of the Schools Building, and that there is 
nothing to show that the windows of the Schools gener- 
ally were intended by Sir T. Bodley to have transoms ; 
the height of the windows in the second and third stories 
being indeed quite insufficient for two rows. They would 
else have degenerated into what may be called a port- 
cullis, or dungeon type never met with in the architecture 
of the period. 

In designing the New Schools in High Street, 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, the architect, was aware of this 
danger, and so gave the windows sufficient height to 
allow of the use of two rows of transoms. 

In Nash's Old Mansions it has been found that, out 
of the whole number of windows in that work, there are 
none where the lower lights below transoms are shorter 
than two squares. The average would appear to be over 
three squares. In fig. 19 the middle windows of the 
Schools, and to a certain extent the upper ones, are 
drawn in correct proportion for two rows of transoms, 
and were, consequently, not copied from nature. 
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The Jacobean Tower. 
When James I paid his second visit to Oxford in 1614, 
the tower, with the statue of the King, and the sculp- 
ture around it, appears to have been completed, seeing 
that he ordered the gilding to be whitened over. It is 
curious that nothing has been handed down regarding 
this tower excepting the bare information that it was 



designed by an architect named Holt; nor are we told 
how much either Sir Thomas Bodley or Sir John Bennett 
contributed towards its erection. It is very possible that 
Bodley employed Holt to make the drawings; but the 
general design may well have been suggested by him- 
self ; and with his usual interest in everything connected 
with architecture, it is more than probable that he 
specially directed that the five orders should form part 

' See extnict from letter at end. 
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of the ornamentation of the tower, to afford in perpetuity 
objects for architectural study, which, indeed, with neigh- 
bouring edifices, still serve to keep alive the embers of 
architectural science and true principles of proportion ; 
though requiring to be supplemented by other sources of 
information stored up, but at present little available for 
use, in the Bodleian itself, . 

It is interesting to find front Wood that when the 
Duke of Tuscany visited Oxford to see the Library he 
attended a lecture on architecture, in the School of 
Geometry adjoining the Jacobean Tower, and stayed 
till its conclusion. 

The instructions that Sir Thomas Bodley, owing to 
his interest in the matter, probably gave to hasten 
the tower work would account for its completion so long 
before the Schools Quadrangle ; but being built on land 
purchased by the University before the Magdalen lease 
was obtained for the ground on the south side, this might 
also partly account for the expedition with which the 
tower was built, work being suspended elsewhere. The 
existence of the architectural drawing, that has been 
supposed to have been made by Holt, may well have 
been due to Bodley s desire to produce something 
especially striking for the glorification of King James, 
by whom he had a few years previously been knighted. 

Whether this was so or not as regards the Jacobean 
Tower, for the earlier work there is no trace of profes- 
sional assistance having been afforded to Bodley by any 
one save the * Merton College mason ' with whom he 
made an agreement in May, 1610, for the stone-work of 
the New Library*. If Holt, after Sir T. Bodley s death, 
was employed to superintend the works for the Uni- 
versity, it would appear to have been simply to see that 
the model provided in the south-west comer of the 
Quadrangle was copied in a proper manner. That it 

*■ ReL Bod. Letter dated May i6, ciii. 
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was copied with great accuracy can be seen by comr 
paring the outer mouldings of the windows and doorways 
on the north side with Bodley s exemplars, when it will 
be seen that they have the ogee form shown in figs. i6 
and 20. In the case of the ground-floor window oppo- 
site the Congregation House, the original jambs, owing 
to the good quality of the stone, remain in a perfect 
state of preservation, and the height of the courses 
shows that none could have formed part of a transom. 




Fig. 20. 

Moulding of Doorway in North Wall of the old Natural Philosophy School. 

In concluding this paper, I will merely give the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Sir T. Bodley 's, that had been 
overlooked, but has an important bearing on the question 
whether the plan of the eastern side of the Quadrangle 
had been discussed by him : — 

* I pray you send me word how many foot of ground the 
University hath in breadth eastwards from the School doors, 
and likewise in length southward from the north comer of the 
Schools ^. For when I come in place to talk of building the 
Schools, I cannot answer that question ^.' 

Unfortunately there is no date. But from internal 
evidence the letter was written after the new east wing 
of the Library was built — the great east window being 
mentioned in it. 

J. Park Harrison. 

' The ancient Schools. ' KeL Bod, ccxxxi. 



British Remains near St. Mary's Entry, Oxford. 

Last autumn, when preparing the foundations for 
a house adjoining St. Mary's Entry, to take the place of 
one that had recently been demolished, it was found 
necessary to go down in some places nearly i8 feet before 
the g^vel was reached. This was partly owing to the 
usual accumulation of soil and rubbish in an ancient city, 
and partly to the existence of pits sunk in the gravel, 
resembling those discovered on the site of the New 
Schools in the High Street, which like some at Bokerly, 
so scientifically explored by General Pitt- Rivers, appear 
to have answered the purpose of cellars for the wattled 
houses of the British inhabitants ^ Other pits, found in 
North Oxford, as mentioned in an article by Mr. Oman 
on Prehistoric Oxford, were probably graves ^. 

In two of the pits at St. Mary's Entry, one a few feet 
south of Brasenose Chapel, and the other on the south- 
west side of the plot, skeletons were met with, at a depth 
of 14 feet from the surface, which the labourers believed 
were standing upright. Mr. Hutchins, however, the 
contractor for the building, thought that the interments 
were of the same description as one that came under his 
observation when his own house was built, ten or twelve 
years ago, in Kingston Road. In this case there was 
clear evidence that the skeleton was in a sitting, or 
rather a squatting position, and Mr. Hutchins thinks it 
is probable that the labourers at St. Mary's Entry, having 
come first on the skulls, and then the shoulder-bones 

* Archaologia Oxoniensis^ P- 'S- * Ibid. p. i. 

X 
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and Spinal columns, concluded that the entire skeletons 
were or had been erect. 

Associated apparently with the first skeleton was 
a coin of Antoninus Pius, though the exact position in 
which it was found in the pit could not be ascertained. 
The labourers unfortunately sold the brass to a stranger 
before Mr. Hutchins knew of the find or any steps had 
been taken to secure it. Part of a pot having powdered 
shell in the paste, with a flat rim of uncommon form ; 
many potsherds, mostly black, also containing powdered 
shell ; and several decayed oyster shells, were found in 
earth thrown out from the pits. 

The skulls of the skeletons, with three from adjacent 
pits, having been presented to Professor A. Thomson for 
the Museum of Human Anatomy, measurements were 
taken of them by Dr. Farmer of that department, when 
the cephalic index of the one first discovered was found 
to be as low as 70, or purely Dolichocephalic ; and the 
average index of three others proved to be 7 3 '5. The 
projection of the lower part of the skulls, at the back, 
was very marked. Professor Thomson, speaking of this 
peculiarity in the case of the first-mentioned skull, 
says — ' The position of the occipital bone, which lies 
above the superior curved line of that bone, presents 
an unusual appearance. Instead of displaying a uniform 
curve in continuance with that of the parietal, the occi- 
pital is here unduly prominent; thus forming a well- 
marked projection behind the Lambda and between that 
point and the superior occipital crest* 

Of the long bones, the tibia or shin-bone of the first 
skeleton presented an abnormally sharp appearance, 
a character that, with the form of skull, points to its 
having belonged to a member of the British Iberian 
race, which probably remained in a state of considerable 
purity in a locality so advantageous, protected as it was 
by streams in almost every direction. In the case of 
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the second skeleton the skull exhibited no tendency to 
Dolichocephalism, its index being as high as 85*3, i. e. 
Hyper- Brachycephalic ; and, so, of another race, probably 
Celtic, with which there appeared now to be friendly 
intercourse, as indicated by the presence of the oyster 
shells and the coin of Antoninus. 

On proceeding with the excavations, a culvert was 
exposed about 6 feet under ground, nearly bisecting the 
site. It was for some 10 feet constructed of ashlar with 
a segmental roof of stone, and went under Brasenose 
ground for an unascertained distance to the west. East- 
wards it joined a similar culvert, which, however, was 
built of small stones, with a pointed barrel vault. The 
width throughout was the same, 3 feet 6 inches. At the 
eastern extremity it emptied into a square tank of stone 
in which near the top in the east wall was a small opening 
communicating with a well of good ashlar work, 5 feet 
in diameter. At the bottom there was an inner lining, 
also of ashlar, about 18 inches high and 12 inches wide, 
worked to the same curve as the well, and having much 
the appearance of a bench. 

It is difficult to arrive at any certain conclusion re- 
garding the object of this curious piece of masonry. 

Another well was found to have been sunk to the 
south of the one that has been described ; and from the 
mud at the bottom some half-dozen dark green Dutch 
spirit bottles, with long necks, are said to have been 
obtained. Also, outside this well, beneath the level of 
the cellar floor of the house that had been pulled down, 
and also below the foundations of a wall, beneath another 
wall that once ran east and west, the labourers found 
several of the small glass bottles, 3 inches long, with 
wide rims, that used to be considered Roman, and are so 
labelled in the Pitt- Rivers Museum, where there are two 
precisely like the St. Mary's Entry specimens. They 
were met with in the foundations of the City Bank in 

x 2 
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Leadenhall Street, and resemble, so far as the rims and 
necks are concerned, some fragments found at Silchester. 
The reason for doubting their age appears to be the 
number of specimens that exist in the Guildhall Museum 
and elsewhere. It is thought that when so many bottles 
are destroyed by pick-axe and spade, as well as being 
subject to other accidents, it is next to impossible that 
Roman-British ones should have escaped. The answer 
perhaps might be that from their small size and the 
depth at which they are buried they would be in com- 
paratively greater safety than others nearer the surface. 

The want of accurate observation in labourers, 
whether in London or in Oxford, is the great impedi- 
ment to the settlement of this long-disputed question. 
It is not merely the depth at which these little bottles 
are found, but whether objects of known age are 
associated with them; and whether the ground has or 
has not been disturbed since Roman times. Amongst 
items that would go far to assist in deciding the age of 
early finds are potsherds with powdered shell incor- 
porated in the paste ; and decayed oyster shells. Both 
were obtained from a considerable depth in the plot at 
St. Marys Entry, but no information is obtainable 
whether any were found near the little bottles. 

Before concluding: the discovery of skeletons on 
a site so close to St. Mary's Churchyard has, I believe, 
been thought to indicate that there may have been 
a right-of-way across it, and that St. Marys Entry 
perhaps formed part of the churchyard. But Schools 
Street was a public road at a very early period; and 
nothing has been met with during the excavations to 
indicate that there were ever any burials in Christian 
times on the west side of it. 

Editor. 
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Two Mediceval Cellars in Oxford. 

The first of these vaulted chambers has been selected 
for illustration^ because it is from the region of wine- 
cellars (the vineiaria), near to Carfax, at the junction 
of the old Bocherow with Fish Street, now called St. 
Aldate's ; the second is cited as a typical example of the 
underground store-room of the merchant, at a period 
when such an adjunct to a house was almost a necessity, 
as affording space in which to store away an accumulation 
of stock till a fair took place, or an opportunity occurred 
of replacing what had been sold. It was at first hoped 
that the Swyndlestock Tavern, where the sanguinary 
contest between City and University commenced in 1354, 
would have supplied material for a drawing; but so 
much rebuilding has taken place that nothing remains 
of twelfth or thirteenth century work except a short 
piece of vaulting, constructed on centering, as in the 
clear-story of the Cathedral and the western bay of the 
crypt at St. Peter's-in-the-East It is the more worth 
notice because it occurs in a vault under two others of 
later date. 

The premises, of which the Plate represents a portion, 
form part of a tenement L-shaped in plan, having one 
wing facing the south wall of St Martin's Church, and 
the other facing the Town Clerks offices, once Cnap 
Hall, under which still remains, in good condition, the 
most extensive structure of this kind within the city. 
The drawing represents a series of six arches of a very 

^ Sec riate. 
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pointed character, seemingly before the Decorated period. 
The arches were no doubt intended to have windows or 
some kind of openings in them to afford light and ven- 
tilation. They are now about 27 inches below the 
pavement, and as the street level in the locality has 
risen several feet, fully 2 feet can be allowed for the 
height of such window openings. The floor of the 
cellar has been raised nearly 4 feet, as shown by some 
excavations made since the drawing was taken, which 
also prove that the short shaft of the great arch stood 
on a somewhat low base. The most probable position 
for an entrance to this cellar would be on the extreme 
left, or west end of the range, and some modem ashlar 
occurs there. The bricks in the present entrance, through 
the wall on the right, which is too thick for a partition 
wall, are also clearly modem in dimensions and character. 
Wood says that when * King Henry II granted the 
burgesses of Oxon gildam mercatoriam, they procured 
meanes to have their hall, then called Jacob's, converted 
into a Gild-Hall for public meetings ; seeing that their 
old portmote, in St. Martins churchyard,- was too little 
to containe their fraternity. Here it seems they did not 
continue long ; but translated themselves to another Jews' 
habitation on the other side of the way [to the lower 
half of the old Town Hall, which was in Jewry] ... And 
then this returning to the heir of the aforesaid Jacob 
againe, came at length, by the banishment of the Jews 
as I think, into the hands of Edward I, who gave it 
to Queen Eleanor his wife {Mun. Coll. Merton) and she 
afterwards to Henry Owayn, a burgess of Oxon. From 
whome, through severall other owners, under the names 
of Batte s Hall, Jacob s Hall, old Yeild [i. e. gil({] Hall 
in 131 1, and Batte s Yn, it with severall . . . annuityes 
and quitt-rents came to the schoUers of Merton Coll. in 
Oxon, who . . . pay a certaine annuall rent thence to 
the sheriff to be returned into the Exchequer.' 
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The escheat rolls of the forty-ninth year of Edward III, 
as quoted by Twyne, convey the next information about 
it The court finds on oath *that Mr. John Wodhull, 
a cleric, gave the Inn with its belongings, called Battesyn, 
situated in the parish of St. Martin to Mr. John Mandeur, 
Mr. William Arderne [and others, Fellows] of the house 
of the College of Merton Hall, and to their successors 
for ever, for the aid of the said house, by fraud and 
collusion, also that the Warden and scholars . . . take 
profits from it for a half-year and still take them, the 
king's license for this not having been obtained; that 
the Inn is worth ;^i8 per year with all its outgoings.' 
A second record from the same source, in which the 
College asserts its innocence of all fraud and collusion 
in the matter, dated 1 380-1, three years later, describes 
it as having shops and solars (or upper rooms), together 
with a cellar, probably the very one now partly left to 
us. The lessees of the inn from that time onwards 
would naturally be registered in the Merton books, and 
it would be interesting to find, from the different leases, 
when the premises became split into three tenements — 
the Fleur-de-lis, facing St. Martin s Church, now occu- 
pied by Alderman Seary s residence and part of his 
shop ; and the two in St. Aldate's, held respectively by 
Mr. Thompson and the proprietors of Messrs. Wootten's 
bank. Among the tenants of the inn should be men- 
tioned Thomas Wood, the father of the antiquary ; but, 
since we find him then residing at Postmasters' Hall in 
St. John's Street, the inn was probably managed by his 
deputy. 

The second cellar to be described is that under Bulk- 
ley Hall, now Nos. 106 and 107 in the present High 
Street, but formerly St. Mary's Street in All Saints' 
Parish. Its earlier name was Tackle's Ynne, so named 
from a Roger Mareschal, rector of Tackley in the time 
of Edward II, who gave it to Adam de Brome, from 
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whom it passed to Oriel College, through royal hands, 
in 1324, in order to make the donation more secure. 
Here that institution abode under the title of The 
College of St. Mary the Virgin, till the acquisition of 
Oriole Hall caused them to move southwards and 
assume their modern title, in 1327. They did not give 
up possession of the Hall or Inn, since in 1442, 
Henry VI gave licence to Oriel to make over to the 
City the lands and houses on this spot, describing them 
as * Tackleysyn and other tenements adjoining,' but 
made the exception of * one cellar and one house erected 
over it, called Tablesyn (a misreading, as Mr. Ogle 
rightly guessed, for no such name occurs in the lists 
published by Mr. Clark nor in Woods MS., D. 2), which 
cellar lies partly under Tablesyn and partly under our 
said tenement. This same tenement is situated between 
the entrance of Tablesyn on the west, and the tenement 
of Richard Pydington on the east.' This retention 
by Oriel would no doubt have caused the building 
to be better preserved. A Richard Bulkley held it in 
1 45 1, and the vaulted cellar beneath seems to be be- 
tween this and the former date ; Mr. Roger Bulkley, 
its Principal in 1461, commissary (or chancellor) of the 
University, is supposed by Wood to have given the place 
its new name. As to the vault itself, it remains in 
excellent preservation, though the insertion of semi- 
partitions and the raising of the floor about 18 inches 
hinder one from obtaining a fair view of its propor- 
tions. The excellent masonry and a small carved corbel 
point to the Late Decorated period. There are five 
divisions in the groining; the walls are good examples 
of stone-work ; and the stone ribs, of good section, are, 
except in one instance, in a state of admirable preserva- 
tion. 

Herbert Hurst. 



Recent Discoveries. 

1. Excavations in Cyprus by J. L. Myres. Excavations 
undertaken during the past year in several sites in Cyprus, with the 
aid of a final grant from the Cyprus Exploration Fund, have fur- 
nished the Ashmolean Museum with a series of tomb-groups and 
isolated specimens of pottery, terra-cottas, weapons, &c., which 
illustrate most of the principal periods of Cypriote culture, and 
in particular the earliest of them. Bronze age finds were made 
at Kalopsida near Famagusta, and Laxiatoukion near Larnaka, 
as well as at the well-known site at Agia Paraskeve near 
Nikosia: the later periods were investigated in the necropolis of 
Kition at Larnaka. The bronze age in Cyprus is represented 
by thirteen or fourteen cemeteries, and one or two settlements, 
nearly all of which surround the north, east, and south slopes of 
the mountain mass of Troodos. The objects found fall into two 
classes, which may be described with great probability as earlier 
and later. The earlier tombs contain a very peculiar fabric of 
pottery, built up by hand out of a coarse blackish clay, and covered 
with a fine slip which turns red when fired, or occasionally gets 
black where the smoke has affected it, and which is susceptible 
of a high polish. The decoration is either of incised lines, often 
filled with chalky dust, or of modelled pellets of clay, representing 
snakes, animals, &c., in relief upon the surface. Pottery with 
bright red surface remains characteristic of Cyprus in later 
periods; and similar vessels are still made, which reproduce 
forms and ornaments that are characteristic of the bronze age 
pottery, and are occasionally diflRcult to distinguish from it. 
Such survivals are very common in Cyprus ; iron knives are 
made at Lapithos of bronze types, with swastika and other early 
patterns ; and the woodwork of modern cottages reproduces the 
ornamentation of the * Royal Tombs * of Tamassos. The later 
bronze age tombs contain far more bronze implements than the 
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earlier, and new kinds of pottery are introduced alongside of the 
polished red ware, which does not disappear, though it becomes 
inferior in quality in some places. The commonest fabric is 
of light-coloured clay, with geometrical and particularly basket 
work ornamented in black or brown paint. Some of these 
imitate animal forms, and one specimen has eyes painted on 
each side of the beaked lip. One notable variety of hemi- 
spherical bowls seems to imitate an originally leathern type sewn 
together in gores, and provided with a wooden handle ; and the 
peculiar clay of which they are made seems to indicate that 
their area of manufacture was limited. This type has been 
described by Professor Petrie as Phoenician ; it is represented 
in Syria, in Egypt, and in the Greek Archipelago, but has 
not hitherto been found in Phoenicia itself, and is ndwhere so 
common as in Cyprus. Another fabric, also considered by 
Professor Petrie as Phoenician, and contemporary with the last- 
named, has a black surface, and often dull white painted basket- 
work upon it. This type also seems to be related to a leathern 
form of jug. No wheel-made pottery of Cypriote origin occurs 
in bronze age tombs, with one newly discovered, and not yet 
certified exception ; but wheel- made vases of the well-known 
Mykenaean type are occasionally found in the latter part of the 
period^ and native imitations of these occur, which are hand- 
made and of different texture, but copy both form and ornament 
very closely. As the date of the Mykenaean civilization is 
pretty well known (1700-11 00 B.C.), these vases serve as date- 
marks in the history of Cypriote civilization. A still earlier 
date-mark is afforded by one or two little black jugs of the 
same fabric as others in the Ashmolean Museum, from twelfth- 
dynasty tombs in Egypt (about 2300 B. C.) ; and it must be 
remembered that the earlier class of tombs goes far further back 
even than this. The bronze weapons and implements are of 
simple types ; the blades of daggers and swords are leaf-shaped, 
and hafted between two flat plates either of bone or wood, 
rivejed together, or by a long tang which penetrates a hollow 
handle, and is bent round at the end, so as not to work loose. 
Axe-heads and one-edged knives are also found ; but no arrow- 
heads, or even spear-heads, until the Greek period. The long 
bronze pins with large heads, and often an eye about one-third 
down the stem, may perhaps be spindle shafts, as Dr. Ohnefalsch 
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Richter says he has found one with a spindle-whorl in place upon 
it. The weapons were sharpened on whetstones, one of which 
was found actually in use in a village inn. Bronze and unrefined 
silver ornaments are also exhibited, and coarse porcelain beads. 
After the bronze age there comes a gap in the industrial history 
of Cyprus. During that first period there is no certain evidence 
of Phoenician settlements in the island, nor of any communication 
with Greece except that inferred from the discovery of Myke- 
naean vases. On the other hand there are traditions of a very 
early Greek connexion, and Phoenician inscriptions are found 
dating from about 1000 B.C. onwards. But except for a few 
transitional tombs not yet thoroughly studied, there are no 
remains between the end of the bronze age and the beginning 
of the period which is best described as Graeco-Phoenician, 
when the pottery is wheel-made almost without exception, and 
presents forms which are mostly foreign to the bronze age, 
though a few may perhaps be derived from it. The character- 
istic bright red vases with black paint and geometrical ornaments 
may belong to the latter class, while a hand-made specimen 
at least is known of another early Graeco-Phoenician type, which 
is perhaps derived from a bronze form, and has a superficial 
resemblance to the bucchero ware of Italy. At the same time 
iron swords and knives replace bronze weapons in most cases ; 
and products of Phoenician and Egyptian industry begin to be 
imitated in the island. Specimens of various styles of painted 
pottery illustrate the development of Cypriote art and skill, 
and then its decline and final disappearance before the more 
advanced civilization introduced from Greece. The Greek 
importations begin with a few Rhodian vases, but do not 
become common until Athenian painted- vases become fashion- 
able in the sixth century B. c. Cyprus was annexed to the new 
Greek kingdom of Egypt by Ptolemy I in 295 B. C, and thence- 
forward its industrial history is very obscure until the second 
and third centuries of the Roman Empire, owing to the poverty 
of the tombs and the absence of date-marks, and especially of 
coins in them. Under the Empire vessels of blown glass almost 
wholly supersede pottery, and are often found in company with 
earlier burials, in tombs which have been used over again. This, 
however, does not affect the statement that the old Cypriote 
style disappeared early in the Ptolemaic period. One of the 
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Graeco-Phoenician tomb-groups exhibited in the Ashmolean 
contains ornamental wine-jars on their bases, with dish-covers 
and other parts of a sixth-century dinner service. 



2. Font at Adderley Church, Salop. In some notes 

by Mr. C. Lynani in a recent number of the Journal of the 
British ArchcBological Association^ illustrated by Mrs. Lynam, we 
learn that this remarkable font, which was turned out of the 
church when rebuilt some years ago, has been restored and 
refixed in its proper place by the present Rector. It is trough- 
shaped, % feet 8| inches long by % feet o\ inch wide, and is sup- 
ported on a plain oval shaft cut out of one stone with the bowL 
The base is modern. Round the lower part of the bowl there 
is a bold bead or round projecting moulding. On the longer 
side of the oblong bowl there are sunken spirals, dos A dos^ the 
stems of which start from the upper corners. The ornamentation 
of the shorter sides at one end has a diagonal cross in a circle ; 
and at the other end two branching scrolls interlacing, or crossing 
at the bottom. Round the upper margin of the bowl there is 
a band 3I inches deep, on which there is an inscription, in Roman 
capital letters, which is said to read as follows: — ^ hic MALE 
PRIMVS homo frvi(t)vr cvm conivge pomo. According to 
Canon Browne's rendering — ' Here the first man evilly eats the 
apple with his wife.' 

The letters, Mr. Lynam says, *have been tampered with, 
more or less, and the inscription is thought by some to be not 
so old as the font itself/ In his opinion, however, they are ' one 
both in sentiment and art.' 



3. The Walls of Troy. The Berlin Reichsameiger of 
September 30 has published a report on the excavations which 
have been conducted during 1894 at Hissarlik, the hill in which 
Dr. Schliemann made his remarkable discoveries on the site of 
ancient Troy. The Emperor William granted thirty thousand 
marks out of the Prussian Royal Treasury for the purpose of 
carrying on and bringing to a close the investigations of the 
scientists engaged in the work. Their principal task this year 
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has been the laying bare of the entire fortified wall in the sixth 
layer of the ruins, and the removal of debris from the buildings 
discovered within the enceinte of the western and eastern portions 
of the fortification. This object has been accomplished. In 
the portions brought to light the city walls are found to be in 
a remarkable state of preservation. Besides numerous doors, 
towers, and buildings in the inner citadel, a large number of 
store-rooms have been excavated in the sixth layer, and count- 
less articles of pottery, piost notable among which is a fountain, 
have been found, while many graves belonging to the ancient 
Greek period have been laid bare. The results of this year s 
work are regarded as being of the most satisfactory character. 
In the majority of cases, says the report in conclusion, so well 
preserved and striking in their appearance are the buildings in 
the sixth layer that the remains of ancient Troy must be classed 
among the most noteworthy architectural antiquities in the 
world. — Renter. 



4. An important find of Roman-British remains has been 
made near St. Mary's Church, whilst digging the foundations for 
a house adjoining Brasenose Chapel. It includes two skeletons 
buried with 'British rights'; that is to say, in a contracted or 
squatting position with the usual accompaniment of potsherds, 
oyster shells, and, in the case of one of the interments, with 
a brass coin of Antoninus Pius; which at a depth of 14 feet 
below the present level of the ground can scarcely have been 
accidentally dropped and got buried. There was also a small 
fire-stained pot of unusual shape, the paste of which, being mixed 
with powdered shell, and of coarse texture, appears to dis- 
tinguish it from mediaeval pottery. The locality is near where 
other British remains have been met with. Whether the 
pits in which the skeletons were buried were cellars, beneath 
huts, there is nothing to indicate. A detailed description of 
this find is given in an article of the present number of the 
ArchcBologia Oxoniensis, 



5. As was mentioned in the first part of Mr. Landon's paper 
on Oxford Heraldry (p. 147, note 3), one of the Esquire Bedels' 
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staves preserved in the Ashmolean Museum is known to be much 
older than any of those now in use. Wood believed that all the 
ancient ones were buried, in Commonwealth times, in the Dean's 
garden. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, however, who is about to 
publish an important work on maces, and intends to include 
a description of University staves, on visiting Queen's College 
for the purpose of inspecting the Oxford ones, learnt from the 
Vice-Chancellor that three more of the ancient staves were in 
existence ; and these also can now be seen in the Museum with 
the one above alluded to. Mr. Hope pronounces all four to be 
of Elizabethan date, though there are features that have been 
taken or copied from still earlier staves ; confirming the opinion 
quoted in the paper above referred to, that the crowns in the 
University arms on the top of the above-mentioned Esquire 
Bedel's Staff are of the time of Henry VH ; the form of the 
crowns being tall, and the central ornament a fleur-de-lis. There 
are also five clasps to the open book, instead of seven seals. The 
twining pattern that points to Elizabethan work in the other 
ancient staves seems to have been derived originally from early 
sources. 



6. The following interesting discovery in Durham Cathedral 
is announced in the AthencBum of February 2 : — * In making some 
trial cuttings for a warming apparatus in the chapel of the Nine 
Altars, the foundations of an apse were met with at the end of 
the north aisle of the choir. Search for its fellow showed that 
such existed on the south side also. It is thus clear that 
Carileph's church ended, as has been supposed, in a large central 
and two side apses, and not in a central apse with the aisle 
carried round it. Part of this central apse has been uncovered 
also, and investigations are still proceeding.* 

The discovery was due to the Rev. W. Greenwell, one of the 
minor canons, who, in passing the spot, noticed some ashlar 
work in the hole first dug. The side apses above described 
were circular inside, but square externally. 
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7. Bath Room near Pompeii. The following information 
is extracted from a letter received last autumn by the 
Athenaum from a correspondent at Naples: — 

* The new excavation on Signor de Frisco's property at Bos- 
coreale is highly interesting. The elegant bath-room which 
forms part of the dwelling now uncovered was dug out some 
time ago, and probably the objects found in it were taken 
away. Signor de Frisco is now excavating the rest of what 
seems to be a large and elegant house, about a mile away from 
the northern limit of ancient Fompeii as the crow flies. The 
atrium in the country villa now discovered was no doubt the 
largest room, as it always was in a villa rustica. It was called 
the culina (kitchen). On the low hearth in the centre the 
cinders of the fire last kindled by the inhabitants were found. 
In one of the walls is a niche for the lares and penates. The 
bath-rooms consist of an antechamber, on the mosaic floor of 
which are represented two ducks ; the tepidarium^ with the 
figure of a large fish in the mosaic floor ; and the caldariutn^ 
the pavement decoration of which represents a swan or crane 
stretching out one claw towards a wriggling eel. This bath- 
room is especially interesting as still containing the water 
cistern, conducting pipes, bronze taps, &c., which are missing 
in Fompeii. 

' The bath, lined with marble and standing on a marble step, 
is of the usual size for one person. At the opposite side of the 
room is a niche, with a roof in form of a shell, where doubtless 
stood a basin or fountain, for the bronze tubing can be seen in 
the wall. Behind the bath, and at an angle with it and the 
kitchen, separated from each by a wall, is the heating-room. 
A leaden boiler, about a feet in diameter, and more than 6 feet 
high, stands above an oven, from which the heat was also 
led into the bath-rooms in the wejl-known manner. Not far 
away is the water cistern, connected with a complete system of 
pipes. One comes from the yet unexcavated part of the villa, 
leading the water into the cold-water cistern at the upper part, 
and capable of being closed by a bronze tap. Then four other 
pipes issue from the same cistern near its bottom, close above 
the ground. One of them, still provided with its tap, turns away 
from the heating chamber, and either led to a cold bath or served 
to empty the cistern. The other three pipes lead the water into 
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the heating-room and into the boiler.' The largest, which can 
be closed by its tap, did not convey the water straight into the 
boiler, but twists round inside it, to let the cold water flow into 
the bottom of the boiler, without affecting the already heated 
water at the top. *The second pipe, also with a tap, leads 
into the bath, but, before reaching it, joins a short pipe coming 
from the boiler. The short pipe has also a tap. When this 
was closed and the other open, cold water flowed into the bath ; 
reversing the movement, then the warm water flowed into the 
bath. The third pipe is not visible in all its course, as the ground 
is not all excavated, but there is no doubt that it supplied the 
basin in the niche. It has also a tap at its commencement, and 
in passing the boiler joins another, also with a tap, rendering 
possible, in the same way, the mixing of hot and cold water 
in the basin. The boiler has a very short pipe close to the 
bottom. 

* The estate is at a much higher level on the slope of Vesuvius 
than Pompeii, and, as far as a layman can judge, seems to be 
much more deeply buried under alluvial soil and pumice-stone 
than was Pompeii, probably because it lies so close under the 
cone of Vesuvius. Signor de Prisco found many objects, utensils, 
seals, &c., which point to the villa having been a rich one/ 



8. The Antiquary, in its 'Notes of the Month* (December) 
reports an interesting find of Saxon glass and other relics. 

* Further excavations recently made on the site of the Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery on the top of High Down Hill, near Worthing, 
have yielded some interesting results. The ground has been 
trenched under the direction of Mr. C. H. Read, of the British 
Museum, who regards it as the largest and most important Saxon 
cemetery yet found in Sussex. Many interments have been 
traced. The most notable discovery has been that of a collection 
of glass vessels, which vie with those of the same period now 
preserved in the British Museum.' 
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9. Mr. C. J. Ferguson has lately announced an important 
discovery at Carlisle. In 1 892, when a tunnel was being made 
under the north aisle of the choir of the Cathedral for some 
additions to the organ, the foundations of an apse projecting 
from the eastern face of the north transept, similar in character 
to those which still exist on the eastern faces of the transepts at 
Canterbury, were cut through. The archaeological interest, how- 
ever, centres in the following information as pointing to still earlier 
work. We extract the paragraph referred to from Mr. Ferguson's 
letter on the subject : * The choir of Carlisle possesses no crypt, 
but under the floors of the stalls in the choir there are passages 
some 5 feet 6 inches in height, and the southern wall of the 
south passage is bounded for a great part of its length by 
the foundation wall of the Norman choir, which, at a distance 
of some 16 feet or 17 feet from the crossing, commences to 
bend inwards, and to indicate a like termination to that of the 
choir of Durham. At Carlisle it is remarkable to find that the 
walls of this apse were only 4 feet in thickness, and of dressed 
stone throughout, whereas the walls of the keep of the castle 
adjoining are 15 feet thick, and, like almost all walls of the time, 
are of concrete, filled in between a facing of dressed stone — 
a clear indication that the walls were built by men of different 
race and education.* 



PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH^OLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

Boyal Arobfl&ologioal Institute. — Dec. 5. — Mr. T. H. Baylis, 
Q.C., in the chair. Mr. J. P. Harrison read a paper * On a Recent 
Discovery in Oxford Cathedral.' He said that the date 11 70 
given by Sir Gilbert Scott to an octagonal pillar on the north- 
east side of the nave, owing to the unity of design throughout 
the building, had unfortunately been considered as that of the 
conventual Church generally. It was shown, however, a year 
or two ago, that the pillar alluded to, and another opposite to it 
on the south side, were not original ones. This left the date 
of that part of the church uncertain, though earlier than had 
previously been supposed. 

The pillar referred to, and its capital with foliage closely 
resembling that of the octagonal pillars in the choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral, leaves little room for doubt that Sir Gilbert Scott 
was right in assigning to them the same, or nearly the same, date, 
and also in pointing out that both cathedrals exhibit good 
examples of the change that took place in the direction of 
lighter stone-work in the second half of the twelfth century. 

Another discovery made this last summer throws back the date 
of the nave some years further ; though the unity of design, which, 
as already said, is so marked a feature in Oxford Cathedral, with 
its lower range of round arches springing from half-capitals on 
the side of the aisles, but which in the nave present all the appear- 
ance of lateral corbels halfway up pillars that support a second 
range of round arches, so deceives the eye that the stone-work 
in the nave is believed, and that not by casual visitors only, to 
remain as it was originally built. 

The main points settled by the investigation undertaken in 
1889, and accepted by those archaeologists who have had oppor- 
tunity of examining the stone-work closely, were that some of the 
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capitals in the choir, and three shafts in the triforium of the south 
transept, date from the reign of Ethelred the Second ; and that 
the octagonal pillar at the north-east end of the nave, and the 
one opposite to it on the south side, are, as already said, of 
later date than the rest, seeing that the stones used in their 
construction are much larger ; and consequently the number of 
courses in the two pillars referred to is found to be only eleven 
(up to the astragals of the lower half-capitals), whilst the number 
in the two existing cylindrical pillars and in the octagon at the 
south-west end of the nave, is sixteen, the same as in the 
cylindrical columns in the choir and transepts *. The discovery 
that has now been made throws additional light on the history 
of the church, and shows what research might effect in other 
cases. 

It had previously suggested itself that the south octagonal 
pillar at the west end of the nave, being constructed with stones 
of the same size as those in the central cylindrical ones, might 
perhaps have been converted as it stood into an octagon of 
nearly the same diameter, and so match the two new ones ; but 
on obtaining exact measurements of the existing cylinders they 
were not found to be of sufficient size : and it was concluded 
that the original cylindrical column had been taken down, and 
the octagon built with its reworked stones. 

Having seen Mr. J. Wood's account of his discovery in the 
nave of Duffield Church, viz. that pillars there had been con- 
verted from cylindrical ones, whilst the responds (or half-pillars) 
and the upper wall remained as originally built ^ on examining 
the responds at the east end of the nave of Oxford Cathedral, 
and finding that they were 4 inches thicker than the two cylin- 
drical pillars in the centre of the nave, but of the same size as 
those in the choir, this was evidently due to one of two causes ; 
either it had been intended to build the nave with columns 
of the same diameter as the responds (or half-columns), but the 
intention was not carried out; or, it had been so built. If 
the latter proved to be the case, then the original cylindrical 
pillar at the west end of the nave it was seen might after all 
have been converted into an octagon if the additional 4 inches 

^ A fourth octagonal pillar, at the three had new capitals inserted, 
north-west end, is built partly of old, and ' Arch, Oxon, p. 249. 

partly of new stones ; and like the other 

Y 2 
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in diameter was sufficient for the purpose ; and this was found 
to be the case. 

Next, on a renewed examination of the two existing cylin- 
drical pillars in the centre of the nave, sufficient evidence was 
obtained that they too had been reduced in diameter to match 
the slighter proportions of the octagons constructed circa 1 1 70. 

The way in which the fact was ascertained was this ; first, it 
was found from measurement that the lateral projection of the 
half-capital on each side of the two cylindrical pillars in the 
centre of the nave was 8 inches, and that this was also the 
case with the octagonal pillars, whilst at the east end of the nave 
arcades the projection was only 5 inches, the same dimension 
as in the choir and transepts. It was also ascertained that the 
square plinths in the choir, transepts, and nave, corresponding in 
size to the square abaci of the capitals, were all of the same 
dimensions, though the projection of the bases differed. In 
other words, the projection of the bases was greater in the nave 
than in the choir and transepts, or responds ; the difference being 
clearly due to the reduction in the diameter of the pillars, 
which was ascertained to be 4 inches. The remaining difference 
between 5 and 8 inches projection was due to the pillars in 
the nave being about a inches further apart than in the choir 
and transepts. 

An examination of the two capitals from a ladder showed 
that they too had been reworked, from about halfway up the 
bells, and a new neck cut, to suit the diminished thickness of 
the pillars, whilst the lower stalks of the foliage had been 
recarved, and as a consequence the angle of their projection 
became more obtuse than in the unaltered capitals in the choir 
and transepts and the nave responds. 

Since the above paper was read, it has been ascertained that 
the columns are not built in the usual Norman way, with a core 
of concreted stones, but are quite solid. This information has 
been obtained from Mr. Axtell the builder, who in 1870 took 
down the monuments that were inserted in them. Consequently, 
the possibility of the ashlar not having been thick enough to 
allow of the reduction which had been objected, does not require 
to be considered. 
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Oxfordshire Archaeological Society. An Inventory of 
the church plate of the Deanery of Woodstock by the Rev. 
Edward Marshall, forming Part XXX of the ' Transactions and 
Papers' of the Oxfordshire Archaeological Society, has just been 
distributed to its members. From an examination of the plate 
in each parish of the Deanery by the author it appears that no 
chalice of pre-Reformation date was met with. The new form 
introduced in the sixteenth century, which, as Mr. Wilfred Cripps 
in his work on * Old English Plate ' states, has * the same form and 
exhibits the same ornament from one end of England to the 
other, though no two are exactly alike in size or finish,' is well 
represented. 

The change in shape, Mr. Marshall says, was principally that, 
instead of there being a shallow wide bowl *, there was a cup of 
elongated form, slightly bell-shaped. The earliest date assigned 
to the new form by Mr. Cripps is 1558. The earliest in the 
Deanery is 1575, at Handborough; and it appears that there 
are fifteen or sixteen examples dating between that year and 
1586. 

The Handborough cup has an ornamental band round the 
centre, of an Elizabethan pattern, derived, so far as the twining 
stalk is concerned, with its peculiar form of leaf, from ancient 
sources. 

Another shape of cup, also at Handborough, has two handles, 
clearly after a domestic or secular pattern ; and a similar but 
less massive example occurs at Blenheim, for use in the private 
chapel of the Palace. Plates are given of both chalices. 

The deeper form of cup introduced in the sixteenth century 
appears to have been due to the restoration of the laity's right to 
drink the sacramental wine. 

* An example, at Little Farringdon, of the date 1460-80, is given in the Society's 
Report for the year 1890. 

Y3 
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Another publication, The Historical Notices of Caversham, 
containing much interesting matter, by Mr. M. T. Pearman, has 
also been received by the members of the Society. 



The Journal of the Society of Architects^ New Series, Vol. I. 
p. 193, contains the following important announcement : — 'The 
foundation of another chair of Architecture is a matter for con- 
siderable congratulation. Up to the present there has been 
but one Professor of Architecture in the kingdom — that of 
University College, London. The Professor at King's Collie, 
though always an architect, is known as a Professor of Building. 
Now, however, a Professor of Architecture is to be attached to 
University College, Victoria University, Liverpool. It is pro- 
posed to form there a School of Architecture, with a complete 
course of study for such students as may prefer this method of 
entering the architectural profession. 

* The need of such a systematic course of training has now 
become a very real one in England. The only drawback is the 
risk of its turning out men who are too academic in character, 
who lack business habits, and practical acquaintance with build- 
ing operations : but this, it is thought, can readily be acquired 
during a year or two spent as assistant in an office after the 
course is completed.' 

In the current number of the Antiquary there is a notice of 
Mr. Blomfield's History of the Deanery of Bicester^ in which 
exception is taken to his doubt regarding the pre-Norman date 
of the church at Caversfield, and indeed the existence of Saxon 
churches generally. When the Oxfordshire Archaeological 
Society visited Caversfield three years ago, under the guidance 
of Sir Henry Dryden, the early date of the church was accepted. 
The only objection that was made related to a device derived 
from a Saxon coin, that the architect or patron had introduced 
in the new work in the upper stage of the tower. 



British ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Association. We extract the 
following from a paper by Mons. J. Th. De Raadt, of Brussels ^ 
in the last number of the Journal of this Society : — 

'Though few archaeological questions have been the object 

^ Communicated by Baion de linden. 
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of SO many studies as that of the fleur-de-lis of the ancient 
French monarchy, it was reserved to M. van Malderghem to 
remove the mist from the truth of the origin and symbolism of 
this mysterious flower. 

* Without spending time in recurring to often-refuted opinions, 
the author of this paper limits himself to exposing in a summary 
way the diverse interpretations brought forward, and passes on 
to a critical examination of the book of M. de Beaumont, who, 
in order to explain finally how the flower, considered as the 
emblem of sovereignty, had passed on from the sceptres of 
Oriental kings to those of the kings of France, strives, with 
a zeal worthy of a better fate, to collect from amongst the 
nations of antiquity all devices that might approach to it in 
shape.' 

* Reversing all ancient theories and anticipating all objections, 
M. van Malderghem establishes in an irrefutable way that this 
ornament represents a flower, and that this flower was neither 
the iris, the flambe, nor the corn-flag, as so many believed, but 
incontestably the white lily of the garden. 

* Before Louis-le-Jeune (1137-80), under whose reign armorial 
bearings took their birth, and who, since the first year of his 
reign, had stamped on his coinage the much-contested fleur-de- 
lis, the kings of France and of England, just as the kings and 
emperors of Germany, had already caused themselves to be 
represented on their seals with this insignia of sovereignty. It 
is a Carlovingian king, Lothair, son of Louis d'Outremer, who 
in 97 a opens the French series with the crown and the sceptre, 
the latter having at its extremity a flower with three leaves. In 
Germany, examples of the remote period of Otto I (936-973) 
show to us either the diadem or the sceptre with the flower. 

* A long series of arguments could be drawn up to prove that, 
before the adoption of coats-of-arms, and even before the first 
Crusade (1096), this heraldic flower had also been waving on the 
sceptre and the crown of other princes of Christianity.' 

* As the precious mine of the royal tombs could not assist him, 
M. van Maldei^hem consults the still extant miniature MSS. of 
the Carlovingian times. The first of the two most remarkable 
collections is the famous Psalter of Charles-le-Chauve, executed 
for this Prince by Liuthard between A.D. 84a and 869, and now 
preserved in the Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris. It contains 
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a magnificent miniature, often reproduced in engravings, which 
represents this monarch with all the insignia of power. The 
sceptre terminates in a flower with three petals, of which the 
one in the middle is of a remarkable form. The second MS., 
entitled Ademari chronicon^ dating also from the ninth century, 
includes a coloured drawing representing Louis-le-Pieux, the 
father of Charles-le-Chauve, sitting between two personages in 
the interior of his palace, the front of which is decorated with 
the same flower. 

*It is to M. Willemin, the author of the Monuments Franfcds 
inidits^ that the honour falls to have been the first to find out 
that this flower of Charles-le-Chauve, in which Montfaucon 
thought to recognize a sword, well represents the fleur-de-lis. 
An unimpeachable testimony, that of a contemporary writer of 
the two Emperors, who had lived at their court, will confirm 
this view. The poet Sedulius, of Li^ge, in his charming poetry 
entitled De Rosce Liliique Certamine^ confronts the rose and the 
lily disputing with each other the sovereignty of the flowers. 
Spring, awakened by the noise of the dispute, intervenes, and 
tries to appease the two rivals : '* Dear children," he said, " why 
this quarrel? You are, you must know, both bom from the 
same soil. How can sisters arouse arrogant disputes ? O beautiful 
rose, quiet yourself, your glory shines on the world ; but let the 
royal lilies reign from tlie height of the flashing sceptres (Regia 
sed nitidis dominentur lilia sceptris). . . . May the rose be in our 
gardens the emblem of bashfulness. You, brilliant lily, grow 
similar in splendour to the visage of Phoebus ^." 

* At the time of the introduction of armorial bearings, the kings 
of France, the better to mark out their pre-eminence over other 
kings of the earth, transferred to their escutcheon this flower, 
which the whole western world recognized as the emblem of 
sovereign power. 

*On the other side, in Christian iconography, where it repre* 
sents virginity, this emblem shines in the hand and on the fore- 
head of the purest of virgins ; and we see it also flourish in the 
hands of the suzeraine ladies, not, as M. van Malderghem 
spiritually said, to mark out a state which has given place in 
turn to that of marriage, but to aflirm their authority and 
dominant power. Thus, not only queens and great vassals, but 

^ Communicated by Baron de Linden. 
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even abbesses in some cases, with haug^hty pretensions (as, for 
example, amongst others, those of Quedlinburg), qualified as 
princesses of the Empire, and who, on a par with sovereigns, 
used in their titles the proud formula Dei Gratia, and repre- 
sented themselves- on their seals as holding a fleur-de-lis in the 
hand.' 

• In sum, the memoir establishes : — 

*j. That the fleur-de-lis, considered heraldically, is of occi- 
dental and not of Oriental origin, and that its use as an ornament 
of the sceptre goes back at least to the ninth century. 

* 2. That this flower, contrary to generally admitted opinion, 
incontestably represents the white lily of the gardens. 

'3. That it symbolizes on the occidental sceptres the royal 
power in general. 

^4. That it united in the armorial bearings of the ancient 
French monarchy the idea of sovereign power to that of the 
particular supremacy which the kings of France enjoyed since 
the reign of Louis-le-Jeune. 

*The brochure of M. van Malderghem will not fail to make 
a great impression in the scientific world, not only in Belgium, 
but also in foreign countries.' 

[A flower with three petals occurs in the ornamentation of the 
bronze gates of St. Sophia, at Constantinople : and, as was 
pointed out in the last number of the Archceologia Oxantensisy it 
appears on the gable of a Saxon church, in an illuminated MS. 
at Cambridge (p. 167). Like the trefoil in equally early times, 
the form of the flower led to its use as an emblem of the 
Trinity. Whether it was derived from *the white lily of the 
gardens' seems very doubtful, the shape being so diflerent. — 
Ed. a. O.] 
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ARCH^EOI-OGIA OXONIENSIS. 



Phoenician Characters in Sumatra. 

The existence of alphabetical characters mostly of a 
pure Phoenician type in Rejang, a district in the south 
of Sumatra, associated with written traditions relating 
to bhips of Alexander the Great, led some years ago to 
an examination of the accounts of Nearchus voyage, 
to see if any passage had been overlooked or mis- 
understood that might countenance these traditions, 
as well as others of a similar nature on the southern 
coasts of India and in the island of Ceylon. 

If it could be shown that some of the vessels, built by 
the Phoenician shipwrights who were deported to the 
Indus for that purpose after the destruction of Tyre, 
ever proceeded southwards, it would seem not unlikely 
that the Tyrian crews of some of them may have seized 
tlie opportunity of regaining their freedom, and either 
themselves have followed the old trade route to the 
East, or, if they arrived there in ships commanded by 
Greek officers, may have deserted and acquired a new 
home in Sumatra ; and so Phoenician characters would 
have been introduced in the districts now perhaps in- 
habited by their Malayo-Phoenician descendants. 

That Alexander himself did not circumnavigate India, 
as was once supposed, was conclusively shown by Dean 
Vincent in his treatise on the Voyage of Nearchus^ ; the 

* Vincent, Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients ^ vol. i. B. II-IV. 

Z 
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return of the king by land to Susa being followed step 
by step, whilst Nearchus and Onesicritus were conducting 
the ships, in which the army had descended the Indus, 
along the coasts of Gadrosia and the Persian Gulf, to the 
Tigris. It is also known that Nearchus on approaching 
the mouth of the Tigris left Onesicritus in command, 
and joined Alexander at Susa, where he recounted his 
adventures to the king. 

A point it is important to remember is that Alexander, 
elated by the success achieved by Nearchus in navi- 
gating the fleet from the Indus, himself contemplated 
a periplus of Arabia, and perhaps Africa also; and 
whilst at Susa ordered ships to be fitted out for the 
purpose. This voyage, however, had to be indefinitely 
postponed, owing to the necessity of putting down rebel- 
lions that had sprung up in several provinces of the 
empire during the king^s absence in India. But it is 
on record that Nearchus, who was to have commanded 
the expedition, was despatched instead on some distant 
voyage. 

Dean Vincent's careful examination of the dates and 
incidents connected with Alexander's movements not only 
resulted in overthrowing the old belief in his voyage 
round India, but also in correcting the date of the 
king's death, which proved to be May 22, 323 B.C., 
in the Olympiad cxiv. i, and the Archonship of 
Hegesias, instead of July 324, by which time the twelve 
years of his reign would not have been completed. 
Alexander s death would thus have occurred rather more 
than two years after he arrived at Susa on his return 
from the Punjaub ; the interval being employed in 
expeditions against the revolted provinces, and subse- 
quently in a visit to Babylon and a prolonged stay in 
the Delta of the Tigris : a considerable time too was 
spent near the city of Opis, which Alexander is said 
to have surrounded with walls. He also constructed 
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docks and had ships framed on the Upper Euphrates, 
with a view to exploring the Caspian Sea. 

Then, on his way back, as he approached Babylon 
a second time, shortly before his death, we are told that 
Alexander was met by Nearchus, who, Plutarch says, had 
returned from his voyage on the ocean : 'AcpiKero avOis 

€i(rrr\€V(ra9 els rffv Ev(f>pdTriv 5ict r^y /xeyaAiyy QaXdcra-qs \ 

And, when the king was attacked by the fever of 
which he died, on the second day Nearchus related to 
him, in his bath-room, the history of his voyage and his 
adventures in the ocean : rh, nept rbv ttXovv kui t^v fieydXrju 
OdXaaaav 2. 

Dean Vincent, who thought that Nearchus had re- 
mained with the ships which he had conducted up the 
Euphrates, when he returned two years before from the 
Indus, understood the words above quoted as referring 
to the coasting voyage ; and the narrative itself to be 
a repetition of the story of his adventures recounted at 
Susa. But it is worth notice that both Nearchus and 
Onesicritus disappear entirely from the scene during this 
long interval. 

Having adduced w^hat would seem to be the only 
historical evidence of a second voyage by Nearchus that 
is extant, there is yet one circumstance in connexion 
with it that should be mentioned, viz. that on the coast 
of Gadrosia Nearchus met with an Arab pilot, who ren- 
dered him important assistance in navigating his ships; 
and it is very possible that the admiral may thus have 
acquired information concerning India, and the route to 
the East that is known to have been followed by Arabian 
traders. 

It now remains to show that the Rejang characters 

* Quintus Curtitis, in a brief allnsion to voyage [longius in al/um\ made their 

the meeting, writes, that when Nearchus appearance, they related all that they 

and Onesicritus, whom Alexander had had seen and learnt. Lib. x. c. i. 

ordered to proceed on a more distant ^ V\vXfiX*i\i, Life of Alexattder^Xxxy'i. 

Z 2 
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are not only Phoenician in form, but present marks of 
adaptation that point to Greek influence, such as might 
have been exerted on Tyrian epigraphy during the course 
of Nearchus voyages. 

Rejang writing in Marsden's time was engraved on 
the convex surfaces of split bamboo tablets, thirty-one 
of which, forming a complete book, were acquired by 
the old East India Company, and are now preserved in 
the Library of the India Office ^ The forms of the letters 
were some years ago accepted by Prof. Sayce and the 
late M. Renan as clearly Phoenician. They have also 
been submitted more recently to Dr. Neubauer, who 
considers the shapes of the letters as those of the 
fourth or fifth century B.C., which would synchronize 
closely with the destruction of Tyre and the deportation 
of the Tyrian sailors to India. 

The tablets, which are strung together with sinnet, are 
marked with different marginal letters, used, like the Phoe- 
nician and Hebrew characters, as numbers. They thus 
indicate the sequence of the tablets. The one represented 
in the Plate, with the first letter of the Rejang alphabet 
on the margin, is the first page of the book ; and the 
number of tablets (twenty-three), each with a different 
letter, confirms Marsdens statement that the Rejang 
alphabet consists of twenty-three letters; for there are 
also eight smaller tablets at the India Office, with 
two letters on each tablet, duplicates of the first eight 
letters of the alphabet ; which apparently indicates 
a continuation of the book. 

Marsden gives the forms of the twenty-three Rejang 
characters^. They have been carefully copied, and 
a selection of Phoenician letters is added below them 
for comparison (see Plate). 

In the facsimile, derived from an enlarged photograph 

' A photograph of one of them is in the Pitt-Rivers Museum. 
^ History of Sumatra y 3rd cd., Plate. 
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of half of the first tablet, it will be noticed that there 
are several forms which are not found in the Rejang 
alphabet. They are letters with occasional signs attached, 
mostly on the left side, which alter the terminal sounds. 
There are ten of these signs (s^e Plate). Examples 
of their use occur in the eighth and eleventh characters 
(from the commencement) in the first line of the manu- 
script, where the seventh and fourteenth letters of the 
alphabet appear with the fourth sign attached to them. 
Also, in the second line, the sixth and fourteenth 
characters have the same sign attached to the fifteenth 
letter of the alphabet. 

Two letters, Nos. ii and 22, are distinguished from 
No. 4 by signs on the right. It really seems as if Nos. 1 1 
and 22 were originally of the same form as No. 4, the 
three thus answering to the Phoenician characters for 
B, D, and R; and that the difficulty of distinguishing 
letters so much alike led to the addition of permanent 
signs. Of the letters numbered 10, 17, 20, and 23, two 
only have been identified \ 

Both in Java and Sumatra ^ traditions, though mixed 
with fable, tell of the arrival of ships in remote times, 
and at two different periods ; from the Red Sea [Laut 
mira) '^nd the Persian Gulf^: in the one case at a time 
when ships still coasted round the Bay of Bengal ; in 
the other, in the time of Alexander, who is said ' to 
have built a bridge in the sea,' which may mean that 
ships commanded by some of his officers arrived from 
Ceylon and the south coast of India. One of his 
descendants is said to have become king of Palinbang. 
Stript of legendary matter, there seems nothing contrary 
to, or inconsistent with, history in these traditions, which 
consequently possess an independent value. It wmU 
be admitted that the Phoenician characters must have 

* Viz. 17 and 20. They are Cypriote forms found in inscriptions at Citiuna. 
' Sir Stamford Raffles, History of Java, p. ^5- ^ Ibid. p. 2. 
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reached Sumatra by sea, and that the alterations in their 
values would be due to native Malay influence. 

It should be noted that the Rejang writing reads 
regularly from left to right, as in the Greek of the time 
of Alexander, though in Sumatra generally, where the 
writing is Arabic, it is from right to left. 

The fragmentary information about India that was 
thought to have been derived from a lost book of 
Nearchus might perhaps be shown really to have been 
obtained by him in his second voyage, if as much pains 
were taken to trace his course to Ceylon and Taprobane ^ 
as Dr. Vincent with so much ingenuity bestowed on the 
coasting voyage in the Persian Gulf. 

The following are the sounds of the letters of the 
Rejang alphabet : 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


ka 


ga 


nga 


ta 


da 


na 


pa 


ba 


9 


10 


II 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


ma 


cha 


ja 


nia 


sa 


ra 


la 


ya 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 




wa 


ha 


mba 


nga 


nda 


nja 


a 





The terminal sounds of the letters are varied, accord- 
ing to Marsden, by the application of ten signs (see foot 
of Plate). The 

First sign on the left changes the sound ka to kau 
Second sign on the right „ „ „ kah 

Third sign on the left „ „ „ kar 

Fourth „ „ „ „ „ ki 

Fifth „ „ „ „ „ ka ko ke 

Sixth „ „ „ „ „ kaug 

* It may be mentioned that Wendly name not having been given to Ceylon 
agrees with the ancient geographers in until comparatively modem times. Its 
considering Sumatra as Taprobane ; that ancient name was SeraSdib. 
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Seventh sign on the right changes the sound ka to ku 

Eighth „ „ „ „ „ ku ki 

Ninth „ „ „ „ „ koa 

Tenth „ „ „ ., „ ki 

A photograph of one of the smaller tablets is ap- 
pended, Fig. 21. 



In reference to the form of the two characters that occur 
in Citium inscriptions (p. 301 ), Plutarch tells us that the 
fleet on the Indus was manned by Phoenicians Carians 
and Cypriotes, 

The reader is referred to Canon Taylor's description 
of the numerous alphabets which were derived from 
India. He gives the forms of sixteen Rejang letters, 
which resemble Marsden's ; but attention is not drawn 
to the fact that the characters exhibit a far purer type 
than any in the Indian alphabets'. 

The information given in this paper will perhaps be 
of use to oriental scholars if any should be disposed to 
investigate the subject further. 

' The Alphabit, by Isaac Taylor, p. 341. 
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SPANDREL OF CELANDINE, FROM ST. FRIDKSWIDE'S MONUMENT. 



The Three Shrines of St Frideswide. 

Shortly after the restoration of Oxford Cathedral, in 
1870-75, a square well was discovered, in an enclosed 
yard at the west end of the south aisle of the nave, the 
lining of which was mostly of ashlar, tooled diagonally 
in the Norman manner, besides several lengths of marble 
plinth, and carved spandrels of arches, which, so far as 
they could be seen, appeared to have once belonged to 
a richly ornamented altar tomb. 

On being removed from the well, the carved work was 
found to be executed in the best style of the second half 
of the thirteenth century, and little doubt seems to 
have been entertained that the marble fragments be- 
longed to the shrine, or rather the monumental base 
that supported the shrine, or feretrum of St. Frideswide, 
known to have been in course of construction in 1270 
to take the place of the coffer in which her relics were 
deposited in 1 1 80, though the transfer to the new fere- 
trum did not take place before 1289. 

No detailed description of the marble monument and 
its provenance having appeared in print, it is thought 
well to give some particulars connected with it for the 
information of archaeologists and any future historians of 
Oxford and its Cathedral. 

Returning to the well ; though clearly sunk after the 
destruction of the five western bays of the priory church, 
in order to gain space for his great quadrangle, it is 
probable that it dates after Wolsey*s death. At the 
same time there is no reason to think that any anti- 
quarian or aesthetic admiration of work so entirely out 
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of fashion as that of the monument, would have inter- 
fered with the appropriation of the marble remains for 
building material, supposing the richer Perpendicular 
' receptacle ' for St. Frideswide's relics (as Wood styles 
the fabric erected c. 1480) had taken the place of the 
shrine of 1289. 

The great beauty of the foliage in the spandrels and 
the rich carving of the plinth led to the marble fragments 
being removed into the church, where they were placed, 
for safety's sake in an inverted position, on two benches 
at the east end of the north aisle ; where they remained 
for several years, during which search was made for 
other portions of the monument. This led, after some 
time, to the discovery of a corner spandrel by Mr. Francis, 
the senior verger, in the foundation of the east wall of 
the Cathedral cemetery, in building which the marble had 
been utilised. Though much split by frost, the spandrel 
was sufficiently repaired, by the introduction of liquid 
cement into the fissures, to allow of its being placed 
with the other marble work. An additional length of 
plinth, with moulded quatrefoils enclosing two queens' 
heads, which had long been used as a step, happily with 
the carvings on the under side, had previously been dis- 
covered, also in the precincts. Several smaller fragments, 
and especially two foliated cusps found during the repairs 
of the Cathedral some years back, had been placed in the 
loft over the vestry, and now became available for 
insertion in the positions they once occupied. 

Though the restoration of the monument to its original 
condition was not possible, since all the foliated cusps, 
excepting two, were missing, as well as the whole of the 
caps and bases, and all but a few inches of one of the 
shafts, a plan was devised for setting up the spandrels 
and arches on square stone pillars with plain caps and 
bases, which could not be mistaken for thirteenth-century 
work, on a stone slab supported by the remains of the 
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ornamental plinth : blue stone to be used to fill up vacant 
spaces, to prevent any violent contrast with the adjoining 
marble-work ; and the whole to be raised 5 inches above 
the level of the ground on a Bath stone step. 

On this plan of setting up the marble fragments 
being laid before the Dean (Dr. H. G. Liddell) and the 
Canons in 1890, it was decided to carry out the plan 
as proposed ; and the work was at once commenced to 
prevent further accident occurring to the foliage. 

From measurements that were taken of two perfect 
spandrels and a complete length of the marble plinth 
containing two and a half quatrefoils, it was found that 
the monument comprised two trefoiled arches, each 

3 feet in diameter, with a single arch at each end. The 
total height, allowing for an approximate length of pillars, 
measured from the top of the step to the upper part 
of the cornice, was about 6 feet ; whilst the total length 
was nearly 7 feet, and the width three feet and a half. 

Compared with the shrine at St. Albans, where there 
are three arches on each side, the Frideswide monument 
was considerably shorter, though of greater width by 

4 inches. The difference in the proportions would seem 
to be owing to the situation occupied by the two monu- 
ments. St. Alban's shrine, like the Confessor s tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, stands behind the high altar, in the 
centre of a spacious Feretory ; whilst the less important 
shrine of St. Frideswide, as *a virgin not a martyr,' 
occupied a less prominent place in the north choir aisle 
of the church. 

Before deciding on the precise spot for the re-erection 
of the marble work, on inquiry being made as to the site 
of the second shrine, nothing seemed to be known on 
the subject ; and, as the matter was of little importance, 
and the place which the marble remains had occupied 
since they were rescued from the well appeared to be the 
most convenient for the purpose, directions were given to 
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re-erect the monument there ^ It subsequently turned 
out that it was also most likely the original site, as will 
presently be seen. 

The Bolandist editors of the Acta Sanctorum, when 
they visited Oxford in the early part of the century, 
thought that the Perpendicular structure at the east 
end of the Lady Chapel was probably erected to com- 
memorate the elevation of the Saxon saint to what 
was considered * a higher status/ and the admission 
of her name into the Calendar by a Papal decree 
about the year 1480: after which the relics that still 
existed were kept in two silken bags, in what then 
became a chapel, not the * watch ing-chamber ' that it has 
of late years been erroneously called. The Bolandists 
derived the above information in part from Sub-dean 
Calfhill's letter to Bishop Grindall. Wood, however, also 
believed that the relics were kept in this ' repository/ 
and he adduced the worn state of the steps, at its west 
end, as proof that St. Frideswide's votaries had visited 
the loft, in order to make their offerings : a supposition 
that receives support from the existence of grooves in 
the east respond, indicating that a shelf or slab once 
stood there. The same editors, also, thought it was 
only the feretrum that was destroyed temp. Hen. VIII, 
and that the marble work remained in place for some 
years afterwards. 

The fact to which attention has already been drawn, 
that the marble monument was unusually short in pro- 
portion to its width, would, if it stood between two 
pillars, be sufficiently accounted for ; and this might also 
explain why the centre shaft of the Early English respond, 

* Even in Wood's time, there was no tion being given of it, to be Lady Monta- 

tradition. And so when be applied to elite's tomb, that foimerly occupied the 

Dr. Holyday, one of the Canons, for infor- position, but was moved by Dean Duppa 

mation, Wood was told that it was to the north side of the Lady ChapcL 

beneath an arch in the north choir aisle, (liitch. -^//. to Hist, of (he Colleges^ 

near what was then the singing men's Lib. AV^ct, ed. Ilearne. 
gallery ; l>ut this turned out, on a descrip- 
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or half-pillar next the east wall, is wanting, it having 
perhaps been cut away after the new feretrum was set up; 
but may also, very possibly, have been omitted intentionally 
for the convenience of passage : and, as there would have 
been no altar at the west end of the monument, space 
would have sufficed without altering the corresponding 
pillar there. 

A spot in the middle of the Lady Chapel, where a brass 
plate was inserted now some time back, with an inscrip- 
tion commemorating St. Frideswide as the first foundress 
of the church, appears to have been selected for the 
purpose under the belief that the distemper painting, 
representing angels swinging censers, on the vaulted 
roof, indicated that this was the site of the second 
shrine, and that St. Frideswide's remains were interred 
there by Sub-Dean Calfhill with the bones of Catherine 
Martyr. It may very possibly be on this spot that Dr. 
Calfliill found the relics. There is reason however for 
thinking that the coloured decoration was over the altar 
of St. Mary, and was very probably executed soon after 
its removal from a position nearer to the east end; 
perhaps when the marble monument was erected. Also, 
as Lady Montacute by her will endowed two secular 
chaplains to serve at this altar, the painting, and the 
colour on the adjoining arches, the tints of which are the 
same as on Lady Montacute*s altar-tomb (formerly on 
the south side under one of these arches), was probably 
executed out of the rents of the meadow that formed 
the endowment '. 

The discovery, four or five years ago, of the founda- 
tions of three apses at the end of the north choir aisle 
and Lady Chapel, and the fact that the one at the end 
of the aisle was deeper than the others, and so possibly 

' The Prior and Canons shortly after- of Lady Montacule's will, and so got ritl 
wards obtained the assent of the Hishop of the secular chaplains ; their place 
of Lincoln to an alteration of the terms being supplied by the Canons themselves. 
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the place of burial of Didan, and perhaps also of his 
daughter, adds some additional probability to the theory 
that the marble monument may have stood at the end 
of the aisle near this apse. 

And here it will be in place to mention what little is 
known regarding the first shrine, or feretrum, in which 
the remains of the Saxon saint were deposited in 1 1 80, 
after Prior Philip removed them from *the obscure place' 
in which they had long rested undisturbed. 

This coffer, Wood tells us in a manuscript preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, was richly gilt, and raised some- 
what above the ground, in the north aisle of the choir, 
surrounded with screen-work : and there it remained until 
again removed in 1 289, a little over a hundred years after, 
when they were placed in a new feretrum, that had been 
for some years prepared for them, near {prope) the 
spot where the first one stood. See Appendix, p. 314. 

This account Wood appears to have extracted from 
a Life of St. Frideswide which formerly belonged to 
Jesus College, but appears, from a note in his hand- 
writing subsequently added in the margin of his MS., to 
have been afterwards * missing.' Wood thought that the 
second feretrum may have stood on the north side of 
the high altar of the Priory church ; and he spealcs of 
the remains of an arch which he believed might mark 
the spot. 

Proceeding now to describe the monument in detail ; 
it should first be mentioned that the style of the work 
is very Early Decorated, and the material employed 
a hard shelly limestone of the oolithic series, either 
from Kirtlington or Wychwood Forest, whence the name 
Forest marble. The mouldings of the arches and their 
labels are almost Early English in profile ; and the latter 
intersect with a cornice similarly moulded. The spandrels 
are filled with foliage, much of which from its natural- 
esque character is almost unique. 
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On the north side, as arranged, the centre spandrel is 
filled with oak foliage, with a profusion of acorns and 
several empty cups ; some of the shed corns being repre- 
sented as lying on the label below. Amidst the leaves, 
and partly concealed by them, there is a head the face 
of which appears to have been purposely destroyed. 
The half spandrel to the east has ivy leaves and berries 
admirably arranged, with a bird, in form like a linnet, 
perched on one of the branches. It is without the head; 
and is the only bird sculptured on the monument. The 
half spandrel to the west is filled with maple foliage, with 
its proper pods. 

On the south side, in the centre spandrel, there is 
syozmov^ {A cer pseudo-p/ata7tus), so faithfully represented 
that no difficulty occurs in distinguishing it from the 
foliage of maple {Acer campestris) on the north side.* 
The seed-pods also differ, and in both cases are cor-* 
rectly shaped. Celandine {Chelidoniiim major), and colum- 
bine {Aquilegia), occupy the half spandrels at each end, 
the upper part of the long stalk of the latter plant, being 
formed into a circle, as a frame for a female head, at 
first caused some doubt as to its species, but the flower- 
buds, exquisitely carved, assisted in its determination ^. . 

At the east end of the monument the foliage in the 
two half spandrels is respectively fig and vine : and at 
the west end, white briony and hawthorn, each, with the 
exception of the fig, with its proper fruit. 

The only foliated cusps that have as yet been found 
are now set in the trefoiled arches, one on the north side 
and the other at the east end. The first is ornamented 
with oak leaves and acorns, and the other with hogs- 
weed [Heracleum sphondyleum), A boss which stops the 
hood-moulding, or label, on the north side, is formed of 
sapling oak leaves, without acorns. The corresponding 

* This and several other of the plants author of the flora of Oxfordshire, who 
were kindly deteimincd by Mr. Druce, the says they aie all to be found near Binsey. 
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boss on the south side is in the form of a wreath com- 
posed of water crowsfoot {Ranuncultis heterophilus). 

The very beautiful Angh'an faces in the half spandrels 
on the south side no doubt represent the two noble ladies 
who are said to have accompanied St. Frideswide when 
she fled from Oxford to avoid the persistent suit of 
Algar, the Earl of Leicester. The mutilated face in the 
centre, half concealed in the sycamore foliage, may very 
possibly have been intended for the Abbess herself, 
since there is a double pleat, or border to her conven- 
tual skull cap, which in this differs from the other two ; 
whilst the oval form of the face suggests a different and 
perhaps a Saxon origin. 

It is probable that the sculpture generally symbolizes 
the retreat in th« Abingdon oak woods, where the saint 
'and her two companions are said to have spent some 
■ time in a swineherd's hut that was covered with ivy ; and, 
after^vards, their residence at Thornberie (now^ Binsey), 
where they devoted their lives to the care of the sick 
and needy in that neighbourhood. And just as the pre- 
dominance of oak foliage, and the ivy-spandrel on the 
north side of the monument, may very possibly refer to 
the retreat at Abingdon, so the foliage in the spandrels 
on the south side, being of maple and medicinal plants, 
points to the knowledge of the healing art that Frides- 
wide doubtless acquired under the care of her aunt, the 
Abbess of New Minster, by whom she was educated. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the celandine, briony, columbine, 
and water crowsfoot, all of which the old herbals say 
were specifics for various complaints, symbolize the won- 
derful cures that the saint effected. The plants above 
mentioned are said on good authority to be still found 
in the fields and hedgerows at Binsey, where, too, maple 
is, or was, the common hedgerow tree. 

There remains the marble plinth of the monument to 
be described. When perfect there were seven quatre- 
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foils on each side, and three at each end. Four of the 
seven quatrefoils on the south side are filled with heads 
of queens, and three, one in the centre and one at each 
end, contain bunches of foliage, which await identifica- 
tion. The heads are crowned but not nimbed, and may 
possibly represent royal personages who in early times 
retired from the world. On the north side two quatre- 
foils and a half occupy the eastern half of the plinth : 
one is filled with a nimbed head, perhaps St. Peter 
from the short beard; in the other one there is what 
appears to be the head of a female saint. The greater 
part of the western half of the plinth on the same side is 
at present filled with plain blue stone, but the end quatre- 
foil contains a bishop's head. This properly belongs to 
the north-east corner, and will be moved if the missing 
sculpture belonging to the place is recovered. A length 
of blue stone at the south-west corner was taken out in 
a similar way when the quatrefoil containing the head 
of Edward III was recovered, some time after the stone 
was temporarily placed there. A cross formed of leaves 
occupies the centre quatrefoil at the west end. The 
east end is at present filled with plain blue stoned 

The evidence relating to the date of the monument, 
and the feretrum (or shrine) above it, will be found in the 
Appendix, p. 314. 

^ It should be mentioned that the west end of the church. On the grave- 
monument stands over the grave of stone are merely the initial letters 'J. W./ 
Canon Weston, who died in 1632. There and the date of his death, with the 
is a wall tablet to his memory at the following words, * Dormio in Christo.' 



A a 
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APPENDIX. 

FROM THE CARTULARY OF ST. FRIDESWIDE. 

No. 347 [c. 1269]. John of Elsefeud [Elsefield] grants to the Prior and 
Convent of St. Frideswide a messuage at Oxford in St. John's Street on 
the north, between the land of St. John's Hospital and that of Walter of 
Lacheford, which messuage he specially gives and assigns to the fabric 
of the new shrine of St. Frideswide, rendering yearly to the Prior and 
Canons 7^. (s^d, at Michaelmas and 3J^. on Palm Sunday), and to St. John's 
Church i^d. at Christmas, for every service. For this grant the said Prior 
and Convent have given him beforehand 3 J marks of silver. 

No. 348. Geoffrey, goldsmith, of Oxford, promises and grants to the 
Prior and Convent of St. Frideswide the annual rent of I2^/., to be paid to 
the Shrine of the said holy Virgin, viz. 6d. at Easter and 6d, at Michaelmas, 
to be received from land that formerly belonged to William of Yfteley, which 
land lies between the land of Ralph the Wal and a ditch on the North on 
the great bridge at Oxford, which Yseuda, widow of Roger Bernard, gave 
and bequeathed to the said Prior and Convent. Witnesses, John of Cole- 
shulle, mayor, [and others. John Coleshulle was mayor of Oxford once 
only; in 1269]. 



The Architecture of the Bodleian Library and the . 

Old Schools. 

Note. 

The principal object of the article in the last Part of 
ArcJucologia Oxoniensis on the above subject was to 
prove that the blocked-up window, with a transom, in 
the west wall of the Natural Philosophy School, was of 
earlier date than the walls and windows of the Schools 
Building generally ; and that it was most probably erected 
immediately after the completion of the new Bodleian 
Library. The reasons for believing that this was so are 
succinctly stated in the article itself, and it is consequently 
unnecessary to repeat them in this Note ; but the further 
question that arose, whether, as contended, Sir Thomas 
Bodley built the wall above referred to, as well as an 
adjoining portion of the Natural Philosophy School, is 
of so much interest in regard to the character that the 
founder of the Library now appears in, as its architect, 
that it seems well to give additional extracts from his 
letters, to show that Sir Thomas Bodley himself super- 
intended the works with no other help than that afforded 
by Mr. James, and some of the assistants in the Library. 

The anxiety and trouble that this involved will be 
seen from the extracts appended, which have been 
arranged, as far as possible, in order of time, and not 
according to the numeration in the Reliquice Bodleiance. 
They will serve to illustrate the difficulties that Sir T. 
Bodley had to encounter, and the want of principle, in 
' scamping ' their work, displayed by his artisans, and so 
bitterly complained of by him. 

A a 2 
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A further point, relating to the accuracy of Loggan's 
Plates of the Schools, has been sufficiently discussed. 
But as Archaeology has little in common with asser- 
tiveness, it will be well to draw attention to the fact that 
in the fai^de of the Schools in Catherine Street (vide 
Frontispiece to Part V) the pinnacles in the inside of the 
Schools Quadrangle are shown, as if visible from the 
level of the ground outside, which of course is an 
impossibility, whilst those along the parapet opposite 
Hertford College are set square with the wall, as shown 
by^ the gablets that ornament them, instead of anglewise 
as they really stand. 

Additional Extracts from Letters of Sir T. Bodley 

TO Mr. James. 

VI. 

Dec. 24 [1610]. 

* Within this fortnight I trust I shall have ended with my 
carpenters, joiners, carvers, glaziers, and all that idle rabble.' 

CL. 

London, March 22 [161 1]. 

* You have rightly conceived of my disposition, for it doth me 
good to hear of any man's approbation of the amendment of 
my building, and above many others, Sir Henry SaviFs is to me 
as the judgment of a mason. If my workmen would consider 
the due payment that I make, methinks they would, or should 
endeavour to yield me good content.' 

CVII. 

FuLHAM, March 23 [161 1]. 

' I will acquaint you with all my purposes and projects about 
the enlargement of the Library \ which would require by writing 
a more tedious relation, than my urgent affairs will afford me 
time to declare . , . praying you the while to assist this bearer 
Benson, to take the full survey of all dimensions of the 
Library, with the places about it, which is in effect all his 
errand thither.' 

* In Rcl. Bodleiaua: — 'Libraries/ 
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CCXIX, 

London, ^/n'/io, 1611. 

* In any case you must continue my care about my building, 
and call upon Acroide and Bentley for the choice of their stone, 
and the close laying of it, least their latter offences should deserve 
more reproof, than their former. In which regard, they are oft 
to be remembered, of looking to their business. Albeit I make 
no doubt, but they will be so diligent and provident, as there 
shall be no cause for their enemies the townsmen to insult as 
they did.* 

CXXXII. 

May 10 [161 x]. 

'The carpenters work will not trouble the Library long, if 
they be dealt withall by Mr. Principal *, not to set up anything 
till all be fully framed.' 

cm. 

FuLHAM, May 16 [161 1]. 

* I have now resolved upon the enlargement of the Library, 
and to set it presently a-foot, having therewith acquainted the 
Vice-Chancellor already, and in part agreed with Merton-CoUege 
mason ^ who hath put me in good hope that by Michaelmas 
come twelve month the whole shall be finished' 



CXLVIII. 

July 24 [161 1]. 

*If there be any change of my body it is rather for the 
better than the worse : but the amendment is slender, albeit 
I hope soon it will increase more and more : which I do desire, 
for nothing more, than that I might see how my works proceed. 
In so much as I think I shall resolve e'er be long, to adventure 
upon the voyage, though I make it three days' journey. For 
I find that my presence will be greatly requisite in many respects. 
As touching the height of your shelves above the gallery there 
can no body better judge what is fit than your self ^.* 

' Apparently employed in the Library; Gent and Mr. Principal with whom I pray 

not a ' master painter' [see p. 255]. Sir you to confer about a general Catalogue.' 

T. Bodley mentions his name again in ^ Acroyde. 

letter CLIV :— ' I have to write to Mr. » Conf. p. 254. 
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CLXXXIII. 

London, Ju^. 15 [i6ii]. 

* I did not take so great a pleasure, to hear that my workmen 
had found out a bottom, where he found the first hole, as it 
grieveth me again, that he should be troubled with a second, 
and what others may follow it may be doubted very much. 
But however we must go through with it now, and take this 
hard beginning for a sign of success, that will fall out more 
pleasing. The meanwhile, I shall request you as occasion is 
offered, to let me know from time to time, how my workmen 
proceed, and what you think upon besides, whereof it may be 
needful for me to take notice/ 

cxxx. 

FULHAM, Aug: 22 [1611]. 

* Of those affairs of my new Building, I am advertised from 
Mr. Brent and Mr. Gent, to the same effect, as from yourself; 
being glad that my courses are so pleasing to the Delegates, as 
you and they have signified. I pray you always as anything 
shall happen about my new Building, worth the writing or 
admonishing, to signify the same/ 

CLXXVI. 

FULHAM, Aug. 23 [161 1]. 

* I pray you send me word by your next Monday carrier how 
many foot you find between the wall as you enter into 
the Divinity School just by the door, and the wall without, 
next the gate. Likewise between the side wall of the School 
and the wall that does compass the School next to the Town 
wall. Take your measure from the wall of the School, and not 
from the Buttresses.' [It is not clear for what purpose these 
measurements were required. Perhaps, however, for the north 
side of the future Schools Quadrangle.] 

CCXI. 

FULHAM, Aug. 30 [161 1]. 

[After asking explanation of the measurements furnished by 
Mr. James, Sir T. B. asks] * how high the wall is in the Library 
from the floor, no part of the roof accounted but the white wall 
[ashlar] only on the sides.' 

» The Divinity School. 
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CLXXXIV. 

London, ScpL 4 [1611]. 

* The want of my health, as I was wont to have it, has put me 
clean out of course, both of writing to my friends, and giving 
order in those works that pertain to the Library. But you I 
hope, and the rest on whom I do rely, will supply my defect and 
call upon my joiners, that all things may be done both speedily 
and gracefully, as my payment unto them doth well deserve. I 
am sorry for Bennett, whose skill I shall want in many respects. 
But yet my trust is in Bolton, that he will make it good, bearing 
as he doth so good a report, of sufficiency in his jpinery. I pray 
you send me word, how soon you think it will be, before they 
finish all, to the end, I may take order with the painters to begin/ 

CLXXX. 

FuLHAM, Sept. 7 [161 a]. 

* I understood before, by word of mouth from Mr. Gent, as 
now, I thank you, by letter from yourself, that my Library-works 
go happily forward. ... To that which you signify of the door 
to be made towards Exeter College, as when I was in Oxon I 
wa3 utterly against it, so I see no reason as yet to alter my 
mind. For sith they have another door at the west end of the 
Library, I must repute it in truth, an exorbitant request, to desire 
another in that place, which will be full of inconvenience, for 
many respects, and so much I have praied Mr. Gent to make 
known^ holding it sufficient that my mason make his passage in 
the wall towards Brasenose.* 

CCXXIV. 

FuLHAM, SepL 10 [161 1]. 

* Concerning wainscots I have written to Mr. Gent desiring 
only to be informed when the painters may begin, without fear 

■of annoyance from dust, &c., caused by the joiners.' 

These extracts might have been added to : but in 
some cases letters are not dated, and it is impossible to 
say whether they refer to the first or second Library. 

Few visitors to * Duke Humphrey s ' Library it is 
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believed ever notice the painted panels under the 
galleries, the colours of which still keep bright, though 
the gilt leaves have been nearly all destroyed by the 
ruthless brushes of the attendants. 

The decoration may be described thus: Alternately 
blue and red panels, sem^s with gold stars, five in each 
of the panels, which are divided by moulded ribs, gilt, 
and with gilt palm leaves at each crossing, as well as 
a small red rose seeded or in the centre ^ This decorated 
ceiling appears to be alluded to in one of Sir T. Bodley's 
letters. 

The leaves being of cast lead, it would have been easy 
to refix them at the corners of the panels, as they from 
time to time became detached. All the fallen leaves 
that survive should without delay be reinserted in their 
old positions ; and the few that remain in situ in these 
interesting ceilings should be properly secured. 

The infrequent references to the restorations in pro- 
gress in Duke Humphrey's Library in the earlier letters 
to Mr. James is accounted for by the fact that the work 
was almost entirely completed before his appointment as 
librarian. 

J. P. H. 

'It looks very mach as if the palm Cathedral had been copied, in miniature, 
branches on the half capital of the north- in these leaves, 
west column in the north aisle of the 



Recent Discoveries. 

1. In No. XVIII of his Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain 
in the current issue of The Antiquary^ Mr. Haversfield gives the 
following account of discoveries recently made on the line of 
Hadrian's Wall at Greatchesters and Birdoswald :— 

*Apart from some masonry, of somewhat uncertain date, found 
at Wallsend, the principal discoveries on the Wall have been 
made at Greatchesters (iEsica) and near Birdoswald. At iEsica 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, under Dr. Hodgkin's lead, 
have continued their excavations commenced last summer, and, 
aided by an experienced clerk of the works, have made consider- 
able progress and obtained valuable results. . • . The smaller 
finds are of an ordinary character: pottery, many iron fragments, 
glass, querns, and the like, with two small fragments of inscrip- 
tions, one apparently on a mill-stone, and possibly containing 
the word mola. The larger finds of masonry and buildings are 
of the highest interest. The foundations of the north-west 
corner, where the Wall joins the fortress, have been laid bare, 
and the results are significant. The Wall, the turret, and the 
fortress wall are all " bonded " together in such a way that their 
erection may be attributed to the same date. 

*This inference is not, indeed, quite complete. But the 
probability certainly is that Wall and fortress here arose together. 
The west gate is also interesting ; it has been walled up twice. 
On the first occasion the threshold level was raised 2 feet or 
more, and the south half of the gateway was blocked ; on the 
second occasion the northern opening was also blocked by 
a wall of rude masonry, which can only belong to a late period. 
Inside the fortress the most interesting discovery was that of 
certain ovens or furnaces not far from the west gateway.' 

' Close to the south gateway the excavators found a more 
puzzling " oven *' (if oven it be) ; I am told that it resembles 
a " kiln " for drying com, and that a similar object was found at 
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Housesteads, near the south gateway. It is in itself a kind of 
circular pit, about 20 inches deep by 50 inches in diameter, 
faced with stone, of which three or four courses exist ; its lowest 
part is about the old surface level in that part of the fortress. 
A stone flue or channel leads out of it. Altogether the excava- 
tions at iEsica have produced very interesting results, and their 
continuance is much to be desired/ 

* The excavations of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian Society have been principally concerned with the 
Vallum. Though nothing definite has been discovered as to the 
age of this structure, one startling discovery has been made, 
which may perhaps rank as one of the most notable discoveries 
made along the line of the Wall. It has been often noticed, 
a little west of Birdoswald, that a deep ditch, more than a mile 
and a half long, intervenes between Wall and Vallum, running 
roughly parallel to both, but merging westwards in the Wall, 
and " dying out " eastwards as you get near to Birdoswald. 

* Excavations have now shown that behind, i. e. south of this 
deep ditch, there once stood a wall of turves, built very like the 
Vallum of Antonine, excavated two years ago by the Glasgow 
Society of Antiquaries. This sod-dyke has been traced for 
about a mile along the ditch, and once doubtless ran the whole 
distance. Its origin and object must be left at present undecided. 
A distinguished Northumbrian antiquary, Mr. C. J. Bates, has 
suggested that it may be a remnant of the Wall of Hadrian. 
We should then have three lines : (i) the Vallum, earlier than 
Hadrian ; (2) the sod-dyke of Hadrian ; and (3) the stone wall 
of some later builder, standing mostly on the top of the sod- 
dyke, and therefore obscuring it. If this were the case, we 
should expect to find other traces of our turf-wall in other 
places ; until such are pointed out, the evidence is in favour of 
supposing that the Appletree turf-wall is something exceptional. 
Whatever be the truth, the discovery is plainly one which 
deserves the fullest attention.' 



2. Mediaeval cellars, similar to those already described (p. 273), 
have been found to extend from the Oxford Market to the angle 
near All Saints' Church and then up the Turl under the first 
three houses. They doubtlessly belonged in former times to 
Eldcn Hall, on the site of the Railway Office, and Dagville's Inn, 
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now the Mitre Hotel ; Wm. Aspull's tenement, that has lately 
been joined to it ; and three tenements in Turl Street not at 
present recognizable from early documents. The distinctive 
featuresof the vaulting under Elden Hall and Dagville's Inn have 
been effaced by modern alterations : but under the comer house 
are left some of those pointed arches which were figured in Part V. 
of Archceologia Oxoniensis. The rest of the vaulting on this site is 
modern. Beneath Messrs. Foster's premises, however, in Turl 
Street there is a bay of mediaeval vaulting similar in structure to 
that under Cnap Hall, but the capitals supporting the vaulting 
ribs, which are very little above the accumulated soil, seem earlier 
in character — between Early English and Decorated : the bases 
remain to be uncovered. To give light on the west side there exists 
a window with an early arch over it ; but an entrance may once 
have been beneath it. Proceeding farther north under No. 3, 
Turl Street, we pass through a very thick wall formed of rough 
grouted masonry, into what seems like a twelfth-century cellar. 
The arch leading into it is semicircular ; the voussoirs, only a 
few of which are visible, are very rough ; and thin slabs of stones 
are irregularly placed, so that the arch at first sight seems to 
have been cut through the wall rather than built in it. Along 
the -east side of the last two houses is a range of several pointed 
arches like those in the Carfax cellar before referred to, but un- 
luckily they have been truncated at their apices, some as late as 
the present summer, in order to heighten the rooms above. — 
This description is from notes furnished by Mr. Hurst. 



3. Mr. Hurst also reports that at a depth of 11 ft. 7 in. below 
the present surface of St. Aldate's Street, and at a spot about 
14 ft. from the crossing at Carfax, there has been exposed the 
earliest road yet noticed in Oxford. It has been the usual 
practice to estimate the rising of roads in English towns at 
one foot per century. Counting at that rate, from the road 
now discovered, and luckily verified as such, by being twice cut 
through in making the drainage for the New Town Hall, we 
should have to estimate this paved way as dating as far back 
as 737 A.D. But the formula is perhaps somewhat empirical. 

The section that has been cut through shows, above the well- 
known Oxford gravel, a depth of 2f ft of which is visible, 
some 5 to 8 in. of the usual reddish earth with indications of 
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vegetable soil ; above this is the paved way, over which is 
* made ' ground 1 1 ft. 7 in. in depth. The road itself is formed 
of stones laid flat, only a few of which are as much as 8 in. 
long ; many are much rounded on the surface, and nowhere is 
there a sign of finer stones having been laid over them. 

The stones are such as could be picked up upon the sur- 
face of the land, and some of the fossils which distinguish the 
top-rock at Headington and BuUingdon Green can be seen in 
some examples. The surface of the road clearly rises toward 
the middle of the present roadway. 



4. Amongst the objects found in the ancient Saxon cemetery 
on High Down Hill near Worthing (p. 284), the most important 
is a vase of impure glass with hounds coursing a hare on a band 
round the middle of the vessel. In addition to which there is 
an inscription in Greek letters on the neck of the vase imme- 
diately under the rim. The following is a copy of the inscription 
in the type usually employed for legends on Greek coins : — 

+ ovneNcoN xpo) 

Mn C. Read, Assistant-Keeper of the British Department in 
the British Museum, under whose direction the excavations on 
High Down Hill have been carried on, has communicated 
a paper on the subject to the Society of Antiquaries, which will 
appear in the next volume oi Archaeologia, The Greek form 
of the vase points to its having been introduced by commerce. 



5. The correspondent of the Standard at Athens reports, in 
the issue of Sept. 18, that the 'excavations that are being 
carried out by the Greek Archaeological Society on the site of 
ancient Eleusis, a few miles from Athens, have just yielded some 
results of exceptional importance. In a very ancient and well- 
preserved tomb, there have been found, in addition to the skeleton 
of a woman, a number of articles, including earrings of fine gold, 
silver, and bronze, several finger rings, sixty-eight small vases of 
various shapes in terra cotta, two tripods, three Eg3rptian scara- 
bsei, and a small statuette of the Goddess Isis in porcelain.' 



6. The opinion entertained by several eminent antiquaries 
that Lastingham Churchy though presenting features that are 
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accepted as pre-Norman, must nevertheless be considered as 
post-conquestal, because there appeared to be documentary 
evidence that Abbot Stephen commenced its erection in 1078, 
has been shown in the following letter, in the current number of 
the Antiquary^ to be erroneous : — 

* Unfortunately much the same mistake occurs in the text of 
the introduction to the Whiteby Cartularies ^ (p. Ixix) regarding 
Lastingham Church as, it was pointed out by the late Precentor 
Venables a few years before his death, affected the date of the 
two pre-Norman towers at Lincoln. Here, however, words had 
been introduced, in a quotation from Domesday Book, by a high 
authority, that had no existence ; whilst in the introduction to 
the Cartularies an important qualifying expression in the MS. 
History of St. Mary's Abbey ^ Yorky given correctly in the original 
Latin on an earlier page of the Introduction, is entirely ignored ; 
and so we are told that Abbot Stephen and his monks on 
receiving the gift of the place (Lastingham) from the Conqueror, 
" began to build there," when in reality it was the habitatimts 
reqttired for the monks that Abbot Stephen alluded to : " quai 
habitation! monachicae erant necessariae coepimus aedificare.** 

' And so Tanner {Notitia, ed. Nasmyth, Ixx) appears to have 
understood the case: "The monastery being destroyed in the 
Danish wars, Abbot Stephen, temp. Will., began to repair it." 

* The happy recognition of the English style of Romanesque 
architecture at Lastingham, and the description of the later 
growth of the church by Mr. St. John Hope and Mr. Bilson, on 
the occasion of the successive visits to the church this autumn 
by the members of the Royal Archaeological Institute and the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society, remain unaffected by the 
above correction.' 

Great importance attaches to this question ; for Lastingham 
may now be cited as affording an example of the English 
Romanesque style of architecture that has long been con- 
sidered too good for Anglo-Saxon times. 



7. In the Historical Review for June, Mr. Percival Landon 
mentioned that he had found in Harleian MS. 5812 a copy 
of the arms that had been proposed by the Heralds' College for 

* Published by the Surtees Society, v. 69. 
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Christ Church, and said to have been confirmed by Lee, * Port- 
cullis/ on the occasion of his ' visitation of the University ' in 
1574; though there is nothing to show that the coat was ever 
adopted by the House. 

The arms, of which there is a tricking on the margin of the 
MS., are as follows : Quarterly, i and 4 azure a fleur de lis or, 
a and 3 gules a lion of England. Over all, on a cross argent 
an open book proper with six clasps, surmounted by a royal 
crown. Beside the arms the legend : In principio erat verbum 
ct verbum erat ap[ud Deum]. 

The note following is appended underneath : — 

* These be the arms belonging and appertaining to the 
Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford, of the foundation of 
King Henry the 8, of most famous memory, in Anno Domini 
1546 and in the 38 year of his reign, which arms Portcullis 
did allow, confirm, and ratify as registered and recorded in 
his Visitation of the said University 1574, at which time 
Mr. John Pyers, Doctor of Divinity, Dean, Thomas Barnard, 
Bachelor of Divinity, Subdean, Thomas Ronall, Doctor of 
Law, Robert Bank, M'. of Arts, Herbert Westfalinge, Doctor 
of Divinity, Arthur Wake, M'. of Arts, Thobie Matthew, 
Doctor of Divinity, Robert Dorset, Batchelor of Divinity, Pre- 
bendaries of the said Church.' 

On referring to the original at the Heralds' College, it was 
found that the three lions of England and three fleurs de lis 
were blazoned in place of one lion and one fleur de lis ; and 
instead of Thomas Ronall, there was the ndme John Kennall, 
Doctor of Law. 

It is not unlikely, assuming that the date (1546) above given 
applies to the arms and not to the third foundation, which 
however dates from the same year, that the bearings were 
chosen by the King himself, seeing that the words * belong- 
ing and appertaining to * would be consistent with this view, 
Portcullis merely asserting that they were * allowed, confirmed 
and ratified,' which the heralds in 1574 could safely say since 
the King had been long deceased. 



8. On further search at the Heralds* College, a coat of arms 
of great interest was discovered, that appears hitherto to have 
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escaped notice ; namely, the arms intended by Wolsey for his 
college, and apparently devised by him shortly before his fall. 
In the lower part of the shield, on a field azure a cross argent, 
with a lion passant and four leopards' heads as in the cardinal's 
arms ; on a chief or, in the centre a cardinal's hat with two 
roundlets one on each side of it : the one on the dexter side 
bearing an archiepiscopal cross salterwise, and a crown with 
a silver key ; the one on the sinister side St. Andrew's cross and 
a lion rampant. In the field, over the cross below, on the dexter 
side a griffin holding a baton in its paw ; on the sinister side 
an open book argent. Over the arms there are the following 
words : * Arma collegii vocati the Cardinalls college.' 



9. The following description of an ark-like stone by Mr. A. 
Hutcheson, F.S A. (Scot.), at St. Andrews, is derived from the 
number of TAe Reliquary and Illiistraied Antiquary for July 
last. It belongs to the class of coped sepulchral monuments of 
which there are several examples in Scotland and the north of 
England. Its length is 3 ft. 9 in., and it has three rows of 
conventional roofing tiJes on the sloping sides of the roof. In 
size and shape it bears a striking resemblance to the so-called 
* Hedda's tomb ' in Peterborough Cathedral. It is described as 
the counterpart in stone of the * wooden monument made like 
a dwelling house,' which Bede tells us covered the place of 
sepulture of St. Chad at Lichfield. 

According to the late Dr. Skene the first church of St. 
Andrews was founded by Angus, son of Fergus (a. D. 731-761), 
at the instigation of Acca, Bishop of Hexham. Whether this 
be so or not, the style of the ornament on the pre-Norman 
sculptured stones, which have been found from time to time at 
St Andrews, is decidedly more Northumbrian than Pictish in 
character. This ark-shaped monument * is another link rather 
with the north of England than with the land of the Picts and 
Scots, and may quite possibly date nearly as far back as the 
time of Bishop Acca.' 

10. The same quarterly periodical contains an account, with 
illustrations, of the discovery of an ancient burial-place and 
a symbol-bearing stone in situ at Easterton of Roseisle, in Elgin- 
shire. On the east side of the longest slab of a cist that stood 
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north and south, there were found * the well-known symbols of 
the crescents, rods, mirror, and comb.' They are described as 
rudely and unevenly cut, * as if by a sharp flint or stone imple- 
ment, and not by a metal tool.' The stone articles found in the 
cist were of the rudest type, as shown in a carefully executed 
plate. Mr. H. W. Young, F.S.A. (Scot.), who describes the And, 
believes, therefore, that the cist belongs to the Neolithic age. 
Subsequently on removing the symbol-bearing slab, which was 
found to be a sea-beach stone, much water-worn, on the outer 
or west side two figures were discovered, one a bird with webbed 
feet, from the length of the neck apparently a goose, and the 
other a fish in form resembling a salmon. They were both cut 
' in a superior style to the symbols ' ; and the work is said to be 
similar to * the well-known Burghead bulls.' 



11. In February last a Roman-British pot of a brownish colour 
about 4 in. high and 3 in. wide,^ with a handle and moulded 
rim, was discovered in the gravel at *Bobs Mount' near Reading. 
It contained a number of Roman coins^ most of which were 
secured, together with the pot, for the Reading Museum. The 
coins that have been obtained are silver denarii, dating from 
Julianus to Arcadius ; all belonging to the later half of the fourth 
century. 



12. The excavation^ at Silchester have resulted this season in 
the discovery, inter alia^ of two unusually large houses, each 
containing a number of tesselated pavements of a much finer 
character than have previously been met with on the site. They 
will perhaps turn out to be situated in the * west end ' of the city 
of Silchester. In the account of last year's excavations in 
Archaeologia^ vol. LIV, there is an elaborate description of 
several remarkable furnaces, which Mr. Fox thinks, from their 
similarity to some at Pompeii, were used for dyers' vats. A 
peculiar type of building, or perhaps of house, apparently 
connected with the furnaces, suggests that they were used in 
connexion with the occupation of dyers. Some beautiful cast 
bronze work, forming part of a gate, and a gold signet ring finely 
moulded, were also unearthed last year. 



PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH/EOLOGICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

The Reports of the Oxfordshire ArchsBological Society, for 
1893 and 1894, have been issued, together with a full description 
of the very interesting church of St. Lawrence, Caversfield, and 
its brasses, by the President, Sir Henry Dryden, whose pencil 
supplied several illustrations of the architecture. 

We extract the following particulars relating to the older 
portions of the building. 

Describing the windows in the ancient tower, attention is 
called to the arches over them, in which *may be observed 
a peculiarity which can be seen at Brixworth and some other 
very early buildings. The stones of the arch next above the 
impost are set at an angle of about 45° from the line of the 
impost, a wedge-shaped stone or a wedge made of two or more 
stones being set on the impost, and several above laid parallel. 
This is in part the effect of having rough laminated stones, not 
fit for ashlar work, to form the arch ; but the stones might have 
been properly radiated by the aid of several small wedges. 
Probably in many of these early churches the whole was 
stuccoed inside and outside. It was certainly so at Brixworth 
where, however, the arches are of Roman bricks. 

*The font is circular; 2 ft. 3 in. in diameter, with parallel 
sides. The original part is 1 ft. 9 in. high set on a modern base. 
It is ornamented with intersecting semicircular arches, and two 
semicircular arches of smaller span, all of plain bands with 
pilasters of the same in relief of | of an inch. 

* The two semi-circular arches were not made by omitting or 
cutting away one pilaster and its two branches in each, for the 
span negatives that idea. They were probably the last carved 
and made to fill up the space left. The bottoms of the pilasters, 
like the capitals^ vary in level. The basin is i ft. 8J in. wide at 
the top and i ft. i in. deep. 

Bb 
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' There are two bells, but peculiar interest attaches to one. 
[The late] Canon Blomfield in his history states that this bell 
had no staple for a clapper and was beaten by a hammer ^w/sidc, 
which obliterated some of the letters, and that it was re-cast in 
1874. An old inhabitant denies that it was re-cast At all 
events it has two inscriptions which are original or intended for 
copies of the original. It is 1 ft. 9 in. in diameter at the lower 
edge. The upper inscription is in the usual place near the 
shoulder in plain capitals in relief, except that the A and E are 
of the Lombardic form. The S is reversed, C is omitted in 
Sancti. 

IN HONORE DEI ET SANTI LAYRENCIL 

The other inscription is close over the moulded border near the 
mouth. The letters are of the same form as the other inscrip- 
tion, except G which does not occur in the first. This bell is 
the subject of dispute. A good part of the inscription is doubtful. 
The words read from right to left and the letters are reversed. 
Canon Blomfield does not mention this. The words are here 
printed from right to left, but the letters cannot be reversed in 
the usual type. It is probable that ** Fecerunt " comes last or 
nearly last. Assuming the inscription to begin at the first 
name, 

XX PP . IIH . E...:AG . ALLIBIS TAGRAG . GVH 
ISS . C . . TNVRECEF . ASS 

Canon Blomfield gives it thus : — " Fecerunt * . . . Hug 
Gargat, Sibilla Gargate in honorem Trinitatis Anno Salutis 
MCC." Hugh Gargate died before 1219, leaving his wife Sibilla 
alive and two daughters. If the bell was put up by Hugh 
Gargate it is probably the oldest dated bell in England. The 
names Hug Gargat and Sibilla Ga[rgat]e and the verb Fecerunt 
are glear, so that the date of the bell, if it is the original one, is 
ascertained within a few years. The form of this bell is the usual 
one, and does not denote the antiquity claimed for it' 



T/t€ Arch(2ological Journal for last June contains, amongst 
others, two interesting papers by Viscount Dillon and Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. The first is on an Elizabethan Armourer's MS. 
Album, now at South Kensington, containing drawings of twenty- 
nine suits of armour, and a number of extra pieces of the same, 
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which belonged respectively to very distinguished members of 
Elizabeth s Court. Amongst others .there is a very beautiful 
suit, one of three belonging to Sir Henry Lee, Master of the 
Armoury in Queen Elizabeth's reign. Lord Dillon has been 
able, with the aid of the drawings, to identify one of them in the 
Tower. * Many of the suits must have been exceedingly rich 
and costly, and even if of Innspruck steel or made by foreign 
workmen,* they are not German. * The most complete suits are 
those of Lord Scrope, the first Leicester suit, and the suits of 
Sir H. Lee, Sir C. Hatton, and Lord Pembroke.' Most of them 
are richly gilt. Sir Henry Lee's first suit is white, with narrow 
gilt bands. It appears from a note attached to the drawing, to 
have been made 'beyond sea.* Hearne, who visited Ditchley 
(Oxon) in 1718, then owned by the second Earl of Leicester, 
but formerly the seat of Sir Henry Lee, *saw strange arniour, 
which belonged to the ancestors of the Earl of Leicester.' 

The Album appears to have been the work of Jacobi, the 
master armourer of Greenwich. In describing its contents, Lord 
Dillon is in every sense at home. 

The second paper, by Mr. St. John Hope, is on ' English 
Municipal Heraldry,' which he treats with his usual thoroughness. 
' In the case of personal heraldry,' he says, * we have rolls of arms 
and such like documents, and numerous monuments from very 
early times, as well as an abundance of well-known seals, and at 
a later date formal grants from the Heralds' College. But the 
only authorities for municipal heraldry before the reign of 
Elizabeth, and also to a large extent after, are the common and 
official seals used by the Corporations. In the oldest municipal 
seals which display shields, these bear simply the royal arms of 
England in reference to the king as over-lord : but before the 
end of the thirteenth century there is evidence that the towns 
were beginning to adopt arms of their own. 

* The earliest of these arms to which a definite date can be 
attached seem to be those' of the city of Chester. They occur 
on the lesser Statute Merchant seal of 1283, and represent the 
three lions of England, combined by the curious process of 
dimidiation, with the three golden garbs on a blue field of the 
carldome of Chester.' 

Proceeding to the arms of the corporations of Oxford and its 
neighbours, we learn that *at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century on the seals used by the chancellors of the University, 

IJ b 2 
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the canting arms now borne by the city of Oxford, argent an ox 
giiles^ crossing a ford proper ^ at first occur as a badge or rebus 
only, and it is a question whether it was not before this used as 
the arms of the University/ 

The arms of the town of Reading (1566), amongst others, 
appear to have been derived from an official seal, as well as 
those of Windsor, allowed at Visitations in this year. * The arms 
of Wallingford are not so easy to fix, not being entered in any 
visitation, nor shown on dateable deeds.' The shield of the last- 
mentioned town seems especially appropriate and good. 

* The arms of Abingdon, given in the visitation of 1569 as vert 
a cross patonce between four crosses patties or^ probably had 
a similar origin/ 

* Amongst arms for which no formal grant exists that seem 
from their character to have been concocted by the heralds at 
their visitations is Woodstock (1574), which partly allude to the 
place name, and partly to the neighbouring forest, and zr^gt^les^ 
the stock of a tree erased or, and in chief three stags' heads 
caboshed argent : all within a bordure silver charged with eight 
oak trees/ 

Besides the arms described, * a few from their good and simple 
character perhaps had an early origin, even previous to the 
establishment of the Heralds* College.' The paper is illustrated 
with thirty-two shields finely drawn. 



ADDITIONS TO THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 

The Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Mr. Arthur J. Evans, 
reports that, ' thanks to the liberality of Professor Flinders Petrie 
and his colleague Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, the more important 
objects derived from the excavation of Khuenaten's Palace at 
Tel-el-Amama have been deposited in the Ashmolean Museum.' 
A large number of them are now displayed at the end of the 
First Room of the new building. This 'will make Oxford 
a centre of interest for what, from the European standpoint 
owing to its intimate connexion with Mykfinaean culture, is the 
most important epoch of Egyptian art.' 

'The unique Collection of Hittite Seals in the Ashmolean 
Museum has been enriched by two remarkable acquisitions. 
One is the silver boss of a seal, the other a haematite cylinder 
representing the dedication of a child to Istar — a fitting pendant 
to the bilingual cylinder of Indilimma. It is a masterpiece of 
the engraver's art, and is interesting not only from the subject, 
but from the typical character of the costumes and accessory 
symbols. From its parallelism with the Indilimma cylinder it 
can be dated about aooo B.C.' 

During a visit to Greece, in the spring of last year, the 
Keeper was able to secure a valuable series of objects illustrative 
of the Myk^naean and Primitive periods. Amongst these are 
' the contents of some early tombs from Amorgos, in which early 
bronze implements are associated with ornaments of silver, 
steatite, and other materials, and with an interesting series of 
primitive images of marble and ivory, which seem to be the 
prototypes of later Greek forms. These finds probably date 
from the Third Millennium B.C.' He was also able to procure 
* the contents of a Mykdnaean Tholos on Hymettos, and a series 
of early terra- cotta figures from Bceotia, illustrating the transi- 
tion from Mykenaean to archaic Greek forms, and a bronze 
tripod-plate from Olympia, which must rank among the finest 
specimens of the geometrical style of metal-work to be seen 
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outside Greece. The series of Early Greek fibulae has been also 
largely increased, and some welcome accessions to this part of 
the Collection, and the acquisition of numerous stone imple- 
ments, chiefly from the Greek Islands, have been due to kind 
co-operation of Mr. John Myres, the Craven Fellow, who has 
also presented some Mykdnaean gems from Crete and a primitive 
marble figure from Amorgos.' 

* Important additions have been also made to the Collection 
of Greek Vases, amongst the most noteworthy being that on 
which the potter Oikopheles commemorates his handicraft in 
a rude hexameter, the Kylix with the name and effigy of 
Kleinias, the father of Alkibiad^s, and another with the signa- 
ture of the artist Hermogenes, and a white lekythos with 
a mourning scene of great pathos from the Kerameikos at 
Athens.' 



BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

Accession of books connected with Archaeology. 

Winnafield (H.), Die Villa des Hadrian bei Tivoli, &c. 1894. 
Lethaby (W. R.), The Church of Sta Sophia, Constantinople. 
1894. 

Seyffert (O.), A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 1893. 
Newberry (P. E.), El Bershal, pt. I (the tomb of Tehcti-hetep). 
Naville (E.), The Temple of Deitel Bahari. 1 894. 
Inscriptiones Graecae insularum maris iEgaeni. 1894. 
Levey (L.), Das Forum Roman um. 1895. 
Tren (G.), Die Bildwerke von Olympia, &c. 1894. 
De Rochemonteix (M.), CEuvres diverses publ. par G. Maspero. 
1894. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page 83, line 6, /or 56 read 80 

,, 167, line 15, de/ore capitals t'nser/ Saxon 

ff „ line 24, /or five read seven 

„ 1 79, line 8, /or wall read well 

186, line 3Z,/or M<^Kenna read M<^Kenny 
210, last line, /or Lenant read Tenant 

„ 249, line I, /or Driffield read Duffield 

I, 282, line 8, /or three read two 

9, ff line 10, dele four 

Owing to a mistake the figures on the plan of the Bodleian 
Library (p. 80) require revision. 

An editorial correction, p. 152, 1. 14, has since been found to be 
itself incorrect, as well as insufficient. The arms of Archbishop 
Savage (i 501-1507), at the Heralds* College, impale the cross- 
keys and crown of the see of York ; consequently no alteration 
appears to have been made, as very generally supposed, in 151 5. 

[Editor A a] 
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A. 

Adderley, remarkable font at, 284. 

Alchester, excavations at, 34. 

Allen (J. Romilly), On the Need of a Museum of Early British and Saxon 
Art, 75. 

On Pre-Norman Ornament, 183. 

ArchcBologia, notice of papers in, 78, 

Archaeological Books added to the Bodleian Library, 47, 107, 190, 251, 

294, 319- 
discoveries, 171, 242, 245, 280. 

Societies, Proceedings of, 37, 39, 40, 42, 91, 246, 286, 329. 

Archdeaconries (English), after the Conquest, 68. 

Armour, Elizabethan, 330. 

Arms, proposed for Christ Church Cathedral in 1546, 325. 

intended for Cardinal College, 326. 

of Municipal Corporations, 331. 

of the English Armies in the fifteenth century, 227. 

Ashmolean Building (old), required for architectural remains, illustrated 

books, and models, 47, 105. 

B. 

Balfour (Henry), Malay Implements in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 85. 
Beads (glass), from Peruvian tombs, in Oxford Museum, 53, 59. 
Becket (Archbishop), bones found at Canterbury not his, 99. 
Bent (J. S.), on the Mashonaland Ruins, 46. 
Bodleian Library, a suggestion for gradually enlarging it, 81. 

the Architecture of, and the Old Schools, 83. 

Bowly (Christopher), Roman Inscription found at Cirencester, 2io« 
British Remains discovered in Oxford, 17, 32, in. 
Builder {The)y views of Oxford Cathedral, 102. 

C. 

Canterbury Cathedral, bones found in crypt of, not Becket's, 99. 
Cardinal College, arms designed for, 326. 
Chevron Beads, ancient, in Oxford Museums, 53. 
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Christ Church Cathedral, Royal Arms proposed for, 325. 

Christianity, early, in Britain, 218. 

Coins (Roman), hoard of, found at Reading, 328. 

College of Arms, no jurisdiction of in Oxford University, 143. 

Cox (Rev. C. J.), Saxon work discovered by, 175. 

■ sculptured Saxon grave-stone described by, 185. 

Cresset Lamps in churches, 245. 

Croyland Abbey, Rev. J. Cave Browne's notes on, 40. 

Crypts (Domestic), in Oxford, 160, 332. 

Cyprus, discoveries in, 105. 

D. 

Danish Sundial at Skelton mentioned, 35. 

Dillon (Viscount), on an Elizabethan armourer's album, 330. 

Dorchester (Dorset), claimed as the See of Birinus, 95. 

Dryden (Sir Henry), description of domestic crypt at Burford by, 95. 

on Caversfield church, 329. 

on early Saxon arches, 329. 

Dwellings (British), cellars on site of, in Oxford, 7. 

E. 

Early Saxon sculpture at Wirksworth described, 185. 

Eleusis, discoveries at, 324. 

Elginshire, Celtic symbols discovered in, 327. 

Elsenham, ancient church at, 159. 

English Architecture before the Conquest, 114. 

Evans (Arthur J.), Greek. and Italian influence in Prae-Roman Britain, 

159- 
Reports by, on accessions to Ashmolean Museum, 105, 333. 

F. 

Fleur-de-lis, origin of in the French arms, 291. 

Fleuron, a Saxon ornament, 293. 

Fox (G.), On the Roman origin of Saxon Architecture, 1 1 8 n. 

Frideswide (St.), the three shrines of, 305. 

marble monument that formerly supported the feretrum of, 306. 

G. 

Giraldus Cambrensis on the Provinces of Roman Britain, 224. 
Greek inscription on a glass vase in a Saxon cemetery, 322. 

: and Italian influence in Early Britain, 139. 

temples, orientation of, 37. 
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H. 

Harrison (J. P.), Chevron or Sun beads in the Oxford Museums, 53. 

English Architecture before the Conquest, 114. 

on the picture of a church in a Saxon MS., 165. 

on lead tiles as a covering for Saxon Churches, 211. 

— - Architecture of the Bodleian Library and Old Schools, 254. 

On a Pre-Norman clearstory window in Oxford Cathedral, 23. 

Hartshorne (A.), On sword-belts, 39. 

Haverfield (F.), Roman Inscription illustrating Fourth-century Britain, 215. 

Materials for Romano-British Epigraphy, 15. 

on Hadrian's Wall at Greatchesters and Birdoswald, 321. 

Hearne (S.), Collection of Roman-British inscriptions, 21. 

Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges, 143, 195. 

Hope (W. H. St. John), On the Arms of Municipal Corporations, 331. 

Hungarian Script, discovery of, 181. 

Hurst (Herbert), Mediaeval Cellars in Oxford, 160, 322. 

I. 

Implements (stone), from the Malay Peninsula, 85. 

Index of Roman and Roman-British finds in Oxford, 49, 1 1 1. 

Inscriptions, Roman. See Roman Inscriptions. 

Ivories, Early English, in Ashmolean Museum, 105. 

J. 

Jacob's Inn, Oxford, vaulted cellar of, 274. 

K. 

Khuenaten, the * heretic king,' tomb of, 36. 

objects from his tomb, in the Ashmolean Museum, 333. 

Kildare (County), true explanation of the Round Towers in, 41. 
Knocker, eponymous bronze, recovered by Brasenose College, 43. 

L. 

Landon (Perceval), On the Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges, 143, 195. 
Lastingham Church, early stone work in, 37. 
Pre-Norman age of, 324, 

M. 

Manning (Percy), British remains in North Oxford, discovered by, 32. 

Marble Monument of St. Frideswide, sculpture on, 312. 

Mashonaland ruins, explored by Bent, 43. 

Mediaeval Ecclesiastical Boundaries in England, 62. 

Military pictures in Rouse's Life 0/ the Earl 0/ Warwick^ 227. 
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Museums in Oxford, additions to, 47, 105, 106, 333. 
Myres (J. L.), Discoveries in Cyprus by, 227, 

Description of a Roman-British vase found in Oxford, 109. 

Account of excavations at Alchester by, 34. 

N. 
Notitia Dignitatum in Britain, 218. 

O. 

Ogam stone, discovered in a well at Silchester, 178. 

Oman (C.),' Mediaeval Ecclesiastical Boundaries in England, 62. 

■ Military Pictures in Rouse's Life of the Earl of Warwick^ 227. 

Prehistoric Oxford, i. 

Oriole Hall, ancient crypt beneath, in High Street, 276. 
Osney, Early English carvings and sculpture found at, 180. 
Oxford, ancient paved Way in, 323. 

British Settlement at, 2. 

Architectural Society, Proceedings at meeting of, 286. 

'— Cathedral, Norman alterations in nave of, 288. 

pre-Norman clearstory, window in, 67. 

eleventh-century capitals in choir of, 24. 

eighth-century arches and foundations of apses, 23. 

Oxfordshire Archaeological Society, Proceedings of, 70. 
churches in Burford Deanery described, 70. 

P. 

Parker (James), his Early History of Oxford o^oX.^^^ i. 

(J. H.), his change of views on Saxon Architecture, 116. 

Paved Way, ancient, discovered in Oxford, 323. 
Peruvian Civilization due to drifting of vessels, 61. 
Phoenician characters in Sumatra, 297. 
Pit-dwellings (so-called), in High Street, Oxford, 7. 
Pitt-Rivers (General), excavations by, at Rokerby and Wansdyke, 82. 
Pre-Conquest Churches of Northumberland, 186. 
Pre-Norman clearstory window in Oxford Cathedral, 23. 
Pythias, the discoverer of Britain, paper on, by Clements Markham, 
quoted, 141. 

R. 

Read (C), ancient cemetery on High Down Hill, explored by, 284. 

Reading, Roman coins found at, 328. 

Rejang writing in Sumatra, Phoenician character of, 398. 

Ring (British) of twisted gold wire, discovered in High Street, 5. 

Torque, from deep foundations in Queen Street, 5. 
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Roman Britain, inscriptions of, 14, 215. 
Christianity in, 177, 218. 



- its Provinces in the fourth century, 220. 



Roman-British remains discovered in Oxford, 2, in, 112. 

Index of, 269, 296. 

Epigraphy MS. materials for, 14. 



inscription at Cirencester, illustrating Fourth-century Britain, 215. 

Roman coins and pottery found in Oxford, 3, 281. 

history of Cirencester, 219. 

monument of Jupiter riding over fallen enemy, 217. 

Round Towers in Ireland, true explanation of, 41. 
Rouse's pictures illustrating the Wars of the Roses, 229. 
Rural Deaneries, older than Conquest, 70. 

in most cases named after considerable to\vns, 72. 

in Cornwall and East of England, co-extensive with Hun- 
dreds, 72. 

S. 

St. Mary's Entry, Roman-British remains found at, 269. 

Samian vessels, great variety of forms of, 40* 

Saxon apses, foundations of, at Durham, 282 ; 'Lindisfame, 185 ; Lasting- 
ham, 37 ; and Oxford, 23. 

Saxon carvings at Dover, 119 ; Cambridge, 120; Iver, 118; Lastingham, 
325; Appleton-le-Street, 175; Oxford, 23; Wallingford, 119. 

churches, according to Bede, mostly of stone, 113. 

church, picture of, in MS. at C. C. C, Cambridge, 211. 

' cemetery glass vessel with Greek inscription from, 322. 

ornament from illuminated MSS., 139. 

sculptured stone found in High Street, Oxford, 123. 

towers, the eariy dales of, at Lincoln, 130; Cambridge, 123; and 

Oxford, 122. 

window, capitals, and bases in Oxford Cathedral, 24. 

masonry, in illuminated MSS., 286. 

Scott (J. Gldrid), The New Window in Lichfield Cathedral, 241. 

Sees, early boundaries of English, 68. 

Silchester, excavations at, 177. 

fine tesselated pavements at, 328. 

foundations of British church at, 34. 

Ogam stone found at, 178. 

Skeletons (British), found in Oxford, 4, 32, 268, 281. 

Skelton, Danish Sundial at, 34. 

Somerset and Dorset Archaeological Society, Proceedings of, 96. 

Staves (University), in Ashmolean Museum, I47n., 282. 
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Sumatra, Phoenician characters in, 297. 
Sun beads in the Oxford Museums, 53. 

from a Peruvian grave, 53, 55. 

Sword-belts of the Middle Ages a guide to the dates of monuments, 39. 

T. 

Town Hall, Oxford, Early English carvings from the foundations of, 247. 

miniature Font, found in a hole 16 feet beneath, 243. 

remains of Domus Conversorum, on site of, 247. 

Troy, fortifications of, recently explored, 218. 

Twyne (Brian), on Heralds' jurisdiction in Oxford, quoted, 143. 

U. 

University Arms, oldest description of, 147. 

early engraving of, on an Esquire Bedel's Staff, 147 n. 

V. 
Vaulted crypts in Oxford, 274, 322. 

Venables (the late Precentor), Saxon date of the two early towers at 

Lincoln, established by, 130. 

W. 

« 

Warwick, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of, his life by Rouse, 227. 
Westwood (the late Professor), Early English Ivories of, in the Ashmolean 

Museum, 105. 
Wilkinson (Sir Gardner), his opinion of Saxon masonry quoted, 113, 117. 
Wolsey's Chapel at Christ Church, discovery of its foundations, 171. 
■ arms, grant of, 151. 

design for the arms of Cardinal College, 326. 

number of tassels to his Hat, 191. 

Woodward (S.), Collection of Romano-British Inscriptions, 15. 
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ADDITIONAL CORRECTIONS. 
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Page 59, line 3, for Brent recui Franks 

„ 95, lines 4, 10, for Banbury read Burford 

,, 100, line 22, omit inverted commas 

„ loi, line 32, dele that 

„ 124, line 25, after Association add Jour. Vol. XLVI, p. 25 

„ 310, line i^^ for they read the relics 

„ 327, line 7, for salterwise read saltierwise 
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